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UNESCO being o cumpiancni Org:mi/jiUotJ of ihc United Naltons ha-s bceii itriving to 
achieve the ohjedfvest usstgnod to It through development and projection of culmte niid 
cducaiioti by crenting inieraction among Member Nations. The main goal of Untied 
Nations 13 to maintain peace and trimqiiility in tlie world and to achieve the goal of peace 
among civilizations The main focus had been on resolving issues among the Member 
NatiotLS by means other than umied conflicts. 

Keeping in view ihc gnwing problems of civilizations and situalioits of conflict the 
United Nations had declared the year 2001 xs Year of Dialogue among CiviltTations. 
Development of civihzaitons involves interaction of centuries among the coniomporary 
civilizations through emigration, trades iind other links. This inlcraciion took impenious 
with the invention of tlie wheel In this process the face of the earth has witnessed the 
rise and fall of many dynasties and civiliziiiiotis. 

The Indus Valley Civilization depicted in Moenjodaro and Karrapa being as old as 5000 
B.C is still coniimjativc. Although a lot of infurmaiion has been gulhered yet the 
transhuicjn of the inscriptions of this civilizaiioni is a dtallenge to scholars. The present 
civilization in the region i.e. Pakistan is in a large measure a continuum of the Indus 
Valley Civilization. Besides effects of the Indus Valley Civilization on the present day it 
had affected through mteraclion the contemporary civilizations of Nile. Euphrates and 
China. 

On nny behalf and on behalf of the Govemmeni of Pakistan t thank UNESCO for helping 
in organizing the first ever activity in connection with the United Nations dectaration of 
Year 2001 as Year of Dialogue Among Civilizations and making possible the holding of 
an International Coltoquitjni on Indus Valley Civilization from b to 8 April, 2001. 
Thanks are also due to the scholars, who participated in the Colloquium after travelling 
Jong distancejs from Paris, Tokyo. Delhi and from within the country, The participating 
Scholars pre.scnted their valuable re.scarch in the form of papers, discussion and finally 
ihe Resolutions All this will serve as guidelines for preparing a future strategy and plan 
of action for dialogue among civilizations and as such promote the efforts of scholars of 
civilization ”My special thanks'* are due to the Director General UNESCO. Mr. Koichiro 
Maisuura, who considering the international importance of the event and came over to 
Pakistan and has given his Key Note Address which would serve as a guideline for the 
deliberations. 


Samin Jan Babar 
Secretary, 

Ministiy of Minorities, Culture, Sports, 
Tourisin and Youth Affairs 
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PuilKACE 


[t is u viNihk iiiiti iidmiittfd fact ihiil tho tkvelopmimi and growth oF our coitimon culiursil 
heritage has been a result of mutual relui ton ship and interiictton anwng different cult urns 
and ctvilizaticns^ 

Realizing the necessity of hamvi:inizing and to Mlengthen these ntutual bonds and lo furlher 
promote itn atmosphere of trust and confldeiiL’c among diverse tnujitmns and thoughts, the 
United Nations timely declared the year 2001 as the Year of "Dialogue Among 
Civiilzaiions’' and In order lo achieve better und signiTicant results, the ioicred lask of 
holding and boosting up dialogue among civlUiiiatiuns was assigned to ihc UNESCO. 

Pakistan, being Ihe custitdian of one of the oldest dvilis’jttion of the world ^ the Indus 
Valley Civilization, w'us made the torchbeiirer by UNESCO to initiate the dialogue on 
Indus Civilization. In re.sponsc to this, the Covemnnent Pakistan Invited archaeologists, 
historians and nrchiiecis Ixith from honie and nbatad for their partteipaiton in the Dialogue 
on Indus Civilizatinn. held at Islamabad from 6’*' to 8* April 2001 Mr. Kolchiro Malswura, 
Director Generul, UNESCO maugnrated the cotlnquium Majority of scholars presented the 
results of their researches and shared their understanding and experience wiiii fellow 
researchers through discussions itial followed each pre.vcntation. Different fiKcts of the 
Indus Ctvilizution like new discoveries, origin, urbanizittion, decline, dining, rTLiiieriuls. 
technology, language and mythology were focal pijints of discus.sion in the colloquium. 
Thus, this hook is ha.sed on the results of new fieldwork and synthesis of fresh dam 
presented by scholars during the colloquium. 

A generous gram fn>in UNESCO made it possible for schoiars and reseurchers to travel to 
Islamabad and to attend the colloquiUTn. UNESCO also ptovided funds for the publication 
of this book. 

At the end, we would like to express our !hank.s lo the delegates to the colloquium for their 
cumributions and pnmeipution in the deliberation and discussions and thus enh.mcing and 
updating our understanding and knowledge of Indus Civilization, 


M.A.Halim 

Editor 
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I wiih 1(1 c<mvey iny sincL'ie iiuTigtuiuhiiKiiis to ine tiigiiiit/xrN ot ihc InteTTmtitiiiiil 
Colkiqviitim on Indus V«illcy Civtliyotion rnr bringing ingeihef a galaxy of nuiiunal and 
internal I on a I i(chol3i:s and archacolognsrs to duliberiite on the various aspects of Indus 
Valley Chdlualion * one of Ihc grem civilisations of untiquity ihul dcvciupcd on (he soil of 
Pakisluri and flourished for several millennia heforif il fadcii away, leaving behind ii;» 
rcrimiinls for ufcluicologixls to Icuni Fnirn their achievement. We feet spcciully privileged 
that His BxceMeitcy Koichiro Matsuun is participating in the Cotloquiuni underscoring the 
iinportaflce of die occasion and the commitTucni of LINESCO in helping Pakistan's efforts 
10 preserve the mebaeological sites and to promote international iindersiaiidmg of this great 
ancient civil 

We arc highly indebicd lo ihc cl’lons and researclies nf scholars and (trchacoJogisls. 
spreading over must part the last ceniary. to bring to light the various aspects of the Indus 
Vullcy Civili/aiii)ti They have succeeded in tevcaling many unknowns and hidden aspects^ 
of this great civili/aiion^ hot many aspects remain surrounded in mystery. A great challenge 
lies in dccjphcfifig the anctem scnpi found on the seats. We hope that one-day we will be 
able lo understand the secret of Ihi.v writing and Icam mure about the Iiuiiis Valley 
Civili/ation, iis origins, its achievcnvius and its deeJine 

The Indus Valley Cisiliiraboii is one of the four known great ancieni civilizations that 
riounshL'd in MesnpOLinua. Egypi, Clnn^ and Pukistan, In the Indus Valley, which is 
modern PakKian an urban ctillurc lutU aireods appeared in (he third millennium BC as is 
evident ftt-m the ruined cjiies Mi>cnjodafo and ! tanipiia. We know through archaeological 
discovencs that the people of the Indus Valley Civilization had rruide links wiih other 
ctmtemporary nation of the world ihrough land, rivt-r and sea routes. Trade brought 
prosperity to their anctenl cities. Tlie aihrevemcm.s of the people of the Indus Valley 
Civilization., e.spccialty the organized and sophisticjiied society they had developed 
thousand rtf years ago, arc noi only a proud heritage of Pakistan but of the entire world. 
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PakistiDi htt!. been foriunuft to have u rich hbinry anJ culture. !t ist the cradle of not only the 
Indus Valley CiviliKUion, hut aliio the Gandhora civilization that flourished more Ihan two 
thousand years ago is the center of Buddhist leaniing. Through out the ages, Ihikislatt hiu* 
been the meeting point of old empiits and diverse cultures and traditions. With the advent 
of Islam in Sindh in the Eight century and bter in the temaining parts of die country, 
Pakistan lias seen the btossorning of rich blamie traditions, which ate evident in the beauty 
of our mosques and mausoleums as well as our music and tileralure. We greatly value and 
cherish this rich heritage spanning more than five mitlennia. Within our limited resources 
we arc doing all we cim to preserve our archaeological sites and old buildings. However, 
the task requires skill, technology and large resources, We hope that UNESCO will 
continue to extend and expand its 4 s.sistance in suppori of oureffons. 

An important aspect of International Colloquium on Indus Vitllcy Civilization is that it is 
being organized ,i1 a lime when the United Nations has declared year 2(XM as the “Year of 
Dialogue among Civilization.*' This reminds us of the esseniiul requirement of dialogue 
recognized through out human history for resolution of disputes and promoiion of peace. 
We liave always believed rn dialogue and respect for the principles of the Chatter of the 
United Nations for resolving disputes, avoiding conflicts and building peace iind prosperity 
for the entire humanity, I invite the scholars attending the colloquium to highlight the 
significance of the “Year of Dialogue - Among Civiliitation”. And the importance of 
dialogue for lasting peace as seen through the eyes of history, I wish the Colloquium every 
success. 
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Htik H^cttltunci Mr Kukhiro Miil.^iuiira, t>irecf<ir General UNESCO), Ext'crtkiicies, 
Schohirs, Ladies anti Gentlemen 

ll «ivtn me gittil honiMir and plcjisttre to express lo you thanks nn bohiilf of the Girvcmmcnt 
ol PakisiLin imil nn my own behalf for ibc troubk that you hm c so kindly mken and for ihe 
time that you have spjreil (o griice this occasion on the iriauituraiicm L'cremony of ihc 
Iniemational Colloquium on Indits Valley Civilj^imon. 

The Goveninitftii of Pakismti .uni Ministry of C'liliiirc in panieular, is gracefuf to the 
Director General DNHSCf) for coinribnting his tiiru: and commitment to nuke this 
CoMoquuima success. The Lhiiied Maiions has very iititely dcelareci year 3001 as the year 
of Otaluj'uc uitiong Civili/utiQhs, Dialneue is the natural cmtr.^c foi diffusing even the 
most complex iiiiiatnais. tl ts pcrha{>s the best mediuin to logically and nilioniilly nrstilve 
the differences bet ween people and nations 

Pakistan has hctii a cradle to niariy major religions of the world. It was here that Biidtihisrn 
nouiiHlicil and iiltinutely shifted east wards, leaving behinds ihoLtsands of I'dics, which are 
still highly mvered by the BitiklhiKts throughoiit the world Stmiljirly, we have a good 
number of important relics of Hindu, Sikh and Zomasinan beliefs. As such there is a 
tremendous poiemial of prorrmting rcligmux tourism in Piikistan. Tlic contribution of 
IWESCO for the prcserviiiioti of nur impotliitil heritage is highly commendnhie. Their 
consi^teni .support for the prew:rvaiton of urtiiin Center of Mnenjodaro of (he Indus V'aJley 
Civiltwiilon anti also for the fiandbare relics ts a souivc of mspimtttm :mtl sailsfaclion. 1 
would like m request I'NIdSCO to expand tt.s activittes in order (o cover tlu* expanded 
heritage representing two million year- ot unrecorded and recindLtl history of this great 
country. We U>^ik liirwani for active ciH^penitiim fmm UNLSC'f.1 in this reganj. 

J ;un so thankful to the Excellencies and .Scholors for the Ereiii mieresi and particularly for 
the ironbk you have token to come here for the Juaugural Ceremony and for patlictpalion 
in the Intcmattcmal Collo(|iiiiim on Inditu Valley Civiliitalion. Your presence here is a 
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souTt;« of cfvcouragemcni for us 1 ihirnk UNESGO jnd other friendly ootmlrrej* who 
sponsored this Colloquiuni liiul onte iigitin thank his ExccJleris'y Mr Kokhtno Miitsuura. 
Oirecinr General UNESCO for jicrsoiinlly trending iht* rmporiimt Coll<»quium and 
showing hb liiMjp oommilinent for preservation of World Heritage. 
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Mr Chiiirnun. I'ii>tiiigujshctl MiriKtm. dnd 

E SCO' sselci»inc this opporlunily to be wiili >om rtulay bir the Dpening of this 

Imcniiidimfil CoEloqudtin on the Endus Valley CivUlJiitnm. Tlic uulharities of Pijkisluii art 
to be cDiiiiitetiJcJ fut tuilnu liijs jtiitiEUist*. 

li IS piirtieulnrly opponujtc rhiir this mtierm^ should be held al this littui- This United 
Nations Year for DiulPiuc umnng Civili 2 U'itton:j< tif ss'hich your meeting is one of the 
nngshfp eswm. is one io whieh UNPJSCO, iiiihmuj the (irgtinizatioitH of the Umicd Nations 
system, is fully eonimttied. Tins tvas, I hejieve, strongly demonstriited when 1 bunched the 
Ye.ir, in New Yoth, Lilong with UN Sccieiary Genernt Kofi Atiitiui and the Q»-tnttiator, 
Presidem Kliatami of Iron, wjih a Round Table of Head of State iirid Oyvemnieiil who’s 
liehaies underlined llie ovcrwheliTimg imporisniec ultailted by ilic iniemaltonDl cirinniiinity 
to the impostCTTiem of our reciprocal knowledge of, and appjeciiihon for. each other's 
cultures as a wiiy of consoHduTinc the foundations of world peutx. 

Before such eminent spcctalisTs guihereJ here, whose iiueltcctuni mid aeitdcimt; 
quatifiianons far surpass iny own. i tccl ii appropriate to dwell, for niy part, on the 
stgrnrieaijec of yout iheini; for the overall debiile, taking pbeectmccniingdinlogtie uriKing 
etvUi2.iti(HTS- 

Ladics and Gcnikitien' 

Tlie diiicovery in ifie early iy2Dsi of a gfc;it urban i:iviliv.iitioti on the bariks of the Indus was 
a cuUmal sensation that itad fitr-reaehing implicuiions. The mitnber, sisw und modernity of 
the cities in the Indus VitHey astonished the intclicclual ciinunuiiity and raised numerous 
s|Ue.slions, some of wbteh Jinvi' nut yet been resolved. ,\toenjcKJarn, 1 larappu, Koi Dijh und 
Mehrgitrb: the names ol iliese cities and Mies now echo in the collective irnaginiilkni and in 
the mines ol intelleeiual.s alike as '‘benchmarks ofciviHiialjon”. 

Hon? w'lis indeed tt matur discos'cry, that of a ctvtii/atinn licit was to prove io be one of the 
World’s gmaicst und oldest. It certainly had a major influence in Asia. It is undersiandably, 
then, a crucial pan of oiir undcrslunding of the world histriry of humankind. 
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Right from ihd siiifi. ihti diMTitvcfy of the Indus civtii/iiiii'ii. thcivfoiv,. r:ii\tfd twit iiiitjor 
issues ihut lie iit the heart of all thinking on the dnibgue of civiltKations. Was il a 
coniinuiition of other utviliTatton, m particnlur those of Mesupotamia? Or did ii draw its 
underlying fdree IVoin its hirth out of n iotal cniutre? 

The Pukistiim iirchuifoiogisi Rjifique Mughal waji the ftrs! to observe that the birth oi the 
earliest major urbtin civtlizatkm in South Asia, therefore, look place tnost ccrtpirily on the 
soil of the Indus mdependeotly of anj direct influence from other regions. After rtiueh 
research, including Utc escavaiions at Mehergprh by Mr. iciin-Francois Jamge, whose 
presence here J wamily wekonie. the Indus Vultcv arctiacnltigical epic, probably one of the 
finest in the history* ol urLhiieology has conrimu^d the accuriicy of Rafiiiue Mughul'^ work. 

Geography, history, liiuI culture-tveryihing shows ihal somelhing happened here that is of 
great imnanniice for our understaniiing of tlie mechanisms, processes and tnle rue lions of 
ilie dialogue aiiiong culture? and civilijumons. II we can pierce the mystery of the iattguage, 
writing and original settlers of the Indus, we might even perhaps eventually rc-lhmk. our 
entire conception of Rumvian civiljzatton 

I find It 'ttncresimg, in this eontexi, to note that the Indus civjli/ation w^is both the setting 
and the expression for two major inicracltons. First of all. the peoples of the Indus valley 
interacted with Their TUilurul envirtmrm;nl- The big issue facing those peoples from time 
inimeinDriul has always been to cnnfr*'ni and resolve the prohlemv raised by tile Indus river 
system, one of the mightiest in the world, to c<i|ic with its .mniial flow and erosive power 
and also its capacity to fcnilizc the soil and permit the germirnnion and growth of crops 

It is Ihrcugh the responses found to these challenges that life developed, that forms of 
cultural expression cvitived, that gods, rituals and myihs were conceived, ihiii social 
structures look eoitform and menning iind ihal pulitital power beciime established. 

On that basis. culluruJ and hiimun interactions, ihc other tmjor advance in the dijiloguc of 
civilizations, took place in ihe [ndtis region [nitiiilly, mvmadii; and ivcdemuiy lifestyles 
depended on the rhythms and shifting course of the river and on ihe eumplemetitiirily of 
highliiiids and pluim. I< was ulso iit ihis evolving context ihot the Indus becimie such a 
decisive source of diiilogue, .is a ereai corrulpr for cotmnoniealkm and coTniiicrcml.ciiliurul 
and human exchungev hetwccn ilw Neiu' Fast, Central Asia and the hiilO'-Gittigelic region 

Coins, tablets and seals from the Indus h.tvc been discovered in Mesopotamia, irtakiiig il 
possible to majj out the routes fol tossed by people, ideas .ind goods The Indus civil iza I bn 
is therefore, an excellciil expression of the dialectic of diaiogue, with ih fwo-way 
movement, its points of contact and cross- fertilization that UNESCO is sucking to 
promote. 
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I bdicw ilutf imponani for oiir iindcmiijitdin^ uf cacti oilier. No civili/oUcrt iii ”piin;.*^ 
We 4rc nil rooted, in cullurc-s and civiliv^linio: di:d Imc led •iiid enriched Ihemselves 
Ihnuieh lhi\ crov.'v^rerMliziitjoh. Ji' one of tivc successes <if this (JN Year were to he gRr<iier 
rccoimttion of ihis hivU I would be luippy. What a fiictor in ledttction of tenstoi? ihar wgutd 
be. as people reati/ed that cenitines old ‘enemies* hud a shars^d pasi and a common wiJ) to 
shape llic fuiurtv 

This IS why UNHtSCQ's fiefn lo achieve educaiion fur all is so ititfmsU'alty bound up with 
KU figfu to ptciiervc ilu: cultural lienla^e. Jliieil in disstieiitblc from the dialogue among 
civiti/aiiun mj rightly given prominence by yoiit colloqtiiiim and commemorated 
(hronghoul the world during rhiv t <niied Natiuns Year 

I wish you every success for your dc liberate ns. 
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Your liscdteney, Mr Koiichiro Miit»uurA, Diivcitir Cicneral. UNPJiCO Fctlural 
Excel lent; ICS, Dif^tingui^hed Schotars* Uidies and OcnlleTncril I te^l icreally honoured in 
weluonhng you Sir, ai the tnau^uraUon of the Iniefniiitonid CuDotiuiuu! on Iniiiis Valley 
Civili/iiilion. Vmir presence on I his uccusiun rellceis your personul ituerext irr ihc promotion 
of our glorious culuirut herituge. I also very- wamily welcorttc the eminent jieholiiFs who 
have iraveled great distances, frx»rn ahrouiJ and from within the coiintiyj to take part in the 
serious and scholarly dclibcrutauns durtng the thire-day inicrrtatioiul colloquium on 
different aspects of the Indus Valley Civili^ulion. 

This intcmatioiiHil tolhHjuium dovetails perfectly with the call of tin; Lhiited Natiotts to 
dechirc 2lMH js Ehc Year of Dialogue among Civ ilisations. I'akistun has atways stood llnii 
Oft its coTJUiiitments to the world iHidtcs by fulfil ling iLs national and internal lonal 
obligations* hikisStm is one of the most culturally rich eoLinirHis of the region. This land 
saw the birth of a glorious and ads'aueed civiH^ittiim ihe ‘'Indus Valley Civilitralion" This 
Civilization is a legacy of the gfonous p:i!»t that has attracted eminent schohtrs of history 
und anthropology and the huinbtc cunurioners like me, to study and foam from the lutiiian 
experience- 

I hope that the vvide-riinging ddik'fations and serimis discussions during the three days 
will cover vurioiii: aspeeis of the Indus Valley Civili/ittiou ngtii from its inception in the 
Neolithic Age at .Mchergarh in Baluchistan, down lo lire present day Itunvan situation. Tlie 
pan ici pul I tig scholars bring with them diverse background of knowdedge and spec ializui ion 
and the scholarly discourses of the colloquium will lx: interesting and highly inrormiitive to 
make ciir understanding of the people of Ihe pasi more nwanmgful The panicipation of the 
internalioiKii scholars has further atided lo the importance and schoUirl) sigaificance of this 
conl'etcacc. The intcllectuiil ititcraetton between (he scholars* local and I'orcign, during the 
thrce-diiy colloquium will cnhiincc their understanding of the complexities of this ancient 
civilizjiiion, I am confident thai this iuiernarinnal cciJIoquiuin will prove a great success m 
promoting dialogue among nationv 
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I Ldi*; ihis opporlimiiy to thunk IONESCO iimi purticularly iJw Diteciur Genunil for their 
consistent ^iuppori for rnnking this collo<j«i«ni possible. Tlie presence of the Director 
General m (his colkhiuium signifies the inip4rrtnncc thal he attaches to this event. 

l*ersonully, and on behalf of the Goverameiu of Pakistan. 1 thank His Bxcellency the 
Diioctor General lor taking time Jroin Itis prcoccupsitions and made this special trip to 
Piikistan in order to express his continuing >^)rppoT1 to the cause of preserving the culinrul 
h^ilHge of PakislHn» I woutd itho like (o express ihe grciiiludc of all our scholars to the 
Director General for providing a nKist needed nnuncml support for the collot|iiiijm. Tlw 
Officers of ihe Ministry of Cutiunc imd those of the I'ederal Hepiirtmctit of Afehaeotogy 
have given their very Hcm efforts so that Ihis eulliHjuium could be successfully held Por 
their efforts they doej ve my .special appreciation and thunks, t also thank the national and 
foreign scholars for iheii keen iniercst in the col1ot|ujum and for tlicir active partreipalion. 

r am fully convinced that the sdiohrs fmiir Pakistan will sit down with their colleagues 
from abroad and help the world to know'more about Ihe great Indus Valley Civiliiiatioij, it.s 
people and their greal heritage that they have bet|ueathcd to posienly. 
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If i> inv grew pic:tsiirL' ttf h; fictc jt till' Ctilktqiiitiih. cJiiJiit‘f<l schoUiTi* Jind tfspcrts. 

Tlii> i> :t Tiiri; opp<ifiiiiiily for lo cdchnuc a greitt heritiige, whiih is in cnnstiint staie of 
rcnewul, always wniTing to be redistovered as the ireHSoa* witlnn. I nit’aii, the In Jut and the 
Indus Vjlk'v Civili/.itioii 

Silting and working for girls edm-adon in Mantl. a rctnoie and uxircmely under devclopetl 
eomer of Pakisturi, lying in Mukraii dismcL often nwUu me wrinder ai tJte irony of history arid 
ilic rise and full of societies TinJay Ruliichisian is seen a.s the itmM tinder-deitJopcd region, 
yet* It WJi> Biiluehismn, which wa.i die enidle for the Indus Civitjj^ion, The Indus 
civiii/iilton am^e oin of ihe cullure of the Batuihpstun plateau from 4U00 BC ii> ItMKi BC. 
The Colloc{iinjnt is ii reminder ic us of iKe layering ot history out of which people ore hom, 
out Ilf iihidi people develop, eonnecl dixconncct .md re-cantieel J suppoiie llits tv the jnagic 
of cotiscious tuinian evolution, a raseiiiiitiiig procenv whirls makes us all conimue 
discovering purposerully* respecting milestones of history, wliere we have come from and 
focused on where we wiini to go, 

tmius is not merely a great river stretching from Tibet to the A nibs an Sea bin its spirtt has 
evolved and absorbed miiliipfe cultures through its people, sojihs of wiioin, still live in (he 
Miinehai lake iii Sindh, calietl the Mohjitimui Ahoul 100 miles nonh of Maiichar Iks 
Moeiijmlmu dating from the ftionh Milkmimi B,C emerging as u gnuip of setllerticirts often 
cajk%l Ihe 'heart ol ilte Indite civdi/aiion ' We in i^ikishui are proud to be ilie tnheriior^i of a 
globaltzeil ervih/juion dating as far b;ick as the fmirth Milkmimm BC when MooiijoUaro as 
modern site htiusted of lines of coiTmumicatiori beiween Siivdh. BalucHivi.m. Mevopoiuniia. 
Alghimi.siuji atuJ Tiirkmriiia for irvidc .md raw materiulv It widely recognised that the Indus 
valley cullure was an imprecedemed phenomenon The Indus civili/tilion is noi only 
rccogm/.ed an ihe oldest civdiiiifiim for (he uncicni f Jnem but also as being tiaore exlerjsive 
than those ol ihe Nile, and Karim Valley covering almost ^OO.IKKJ square miles. Our 
challenge is to square devise mcchrmisiuv of learning which can inculcate ihe 'spirit and sciiir 
of the Indus, to .ibsorb diversily and all its positive elements, lo give us depth and u working 
W'isdtim for our continuous pnsiiive cvoliition. Dm challenge is also iioi lo become passive 
vkiims of cyclical nature of civihiaiions rather we might lo engage vvith people of different 
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cfvilimuons m a iiieaningtut iJisKourse Only suth iin hucraciiyn cun he the bus»s for 
purticipaiing tn >001 ns ihe 'Ycur of Diulogue .iiiiongCniJiwihou' proclaimed by ihc Uniied 
Nations General Assembly 

In these nines of drougtil we have once nguiTi' leuni! to ntidcpUHnil the valne ol water usi u life 
source, not taking for granied us ever replenishing tndii- is knocking at our doorsteps 
compcIUng ws i« knik at it as nature’s living heirloom, a nth source of history, pusi present 
and the fuiure, combining the i^scncc Ol the life ctutnecied lo people, nature and their 
inexiricable relationship, Indus never took anything for «ranu*d hut rcrnmned loyal to the 
logic of nature, we too need to rentind ourselves of ihLit logic ami iiel its responsihle ugents of 
ttuture. 

We stand at a cross toads of being reborn its u nation in the 3t Century, a cottieipporary 
njtiDii. but very rnuch rooted in the rich ami dytiumic iradilions of a nuiltt-culturtl heritage- A 
hentuftc whjcli lias survived because it believed in (oleraiite, sharing ami honouring 
iiceulluraiion as a po-siiivc uUribule of living sooieiies. It is our challenge to learo rrcm ihe 
lessons of the Indus and put back into its streams the energies of ihc mountains, plateaus, the 
plains and the deserts withuiii discrtminaling on tlie biLSis of topography and Itaming from 
the nver, its ability to accommodate diversity, tidapi titid give to ilie ncedi of the people and 
become a living phenoinenon of nature. 

Someone said, tlifferonce need not produce conflict any more than sameness prtiduces 
soUdariiy’ How do we translate tins woiidcifiil piece of piercing wisdom in our lives- How 
do we ensure that human learning, whether in schools, or out of schnots. formal or informal 
can TTxivc from adversarial inieTTifctaimns tif history to colliilwrative ones, nxsptxting diverse 
histones and experiences for enriching societies and not otherwise? As suggested in an earlier 
eollcHjuiutn. *thc construe I ton of a true cultural pluralism thus supposes, in theory, ibe 
Libundtimnuiit of imercultural anliigohjsms and the rise of a shared culture based on the 
acceptance of diver^iity' ( Ciitiural pluralism is not tilxiul addressing the rights of 

mmoniics but must be seen as a mainstream phcnoirtcnon for building soeial capital, 
recogm/.ing the Icgiliitacy of miilitple identities as wc iriust today of the inheritors of the 
Indus Civilization. 

Finally, how do wc imnsliiie tile work of our great urchaeologisis and iinlhropologisis like 
Professor Dani and Rafiij Mughal into books for children to emulare messages of heritage, 
strength in diversity, lokrunce tind exchange for cnriclimctit? Evidence in history and nature, 
winch stretches to fourth millefinium BC and beyond, is j testimonial to the richness 
produced by diversiiy- Can we. the mheniors of the Indus do it jusitce? 

Mr. Director General. 

I iigree with what you ref« to m your speech ihui only dialogue brings us closer to peace and 
the dialogue for culture is a very ptmerftil one. By looking for common areas of concern we 
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pmmotc a basis for *shait:d re-upprupriiiiinn of heriiage' ensuring muiujil respect for 
inteipretutions. We look towards UNESCO as our pan tier in promoting these messages 
through our collabonuioo in the areas of culture and education. 

I wish you every success in your deli Herat ions 
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Ob, Attiva lNiV%A'n:i-UAH 
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Mf- IJiructor Ocneral. Mioisteri Mf. Trcifstef and Madiini Zubitlu Jutul. Excellenctes. 


Unties otkI Gi:ntletncn, 

It i!i wilh !ln ciiormous iimtiuni of prttk Eind pk'tisiinr ihiB J stand hefoie you toduy til this 
IntcntmionaJ ColUv^uium «tj itic ItiUui Valley Civltizaiwn. Ii is. tin uffiriuaiion by Pakiftton 
that ihe l^niit:*! Niiiions Year of l>ialogue anioiiest Civiliwilon constituies u profouttii 
human chtillcnge. one that invites us to tide cogin?4rtCL‘ of ihe inierdepeiiiience of humanity 
und its rich diversity 

To you Mr .Director Ocncrnl. A very big jwrsinnjil thmifc you for itadmg and keeping a 
prcniiise made a year ago to be wilh us here today. We are pmuJ to have you wilh us. Wc 
have greai CKpcciations fhm, undet yoifr le.'idership. UNESCO, Ihc world*A house of 
science, educulion. culture and comniuiiicalton will match up to the expcctalUms of its 
member Mates, .iiid iissure you ol Paktstun's fullesl support in your dimeuU task, which you 
have rightly acceiued lis a challenge 

TTic Iasi but not Icasi our thunk you is for your fimi utu( unetjuivncul up fronf support, 
financial and techmeat. which lias tTiiide lliis Collmiiilum possible, mid wiihout which it 
clearly would have reTnained my uiti'ulfilled dieiuti 

The Colloqumtii is in the cumpctefti harids of MiniMer Tn;.ssler and his Drguntirtng 
Committee; it therefoie reimins fbr me to share my expeciaiioii ihai through ibis one year 
of the Dialogue of Civilinatitms wc get an alterntUc piiradigm to military ami economic 
force for intemalional reluttutis. Glulwli^ticnt is tiotcivIliiCLitiofi mid the military soluiion is 
no solutiori. 
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Unites & CentlcnK;ii. 

CtviliZirtktii in liistorvS Inrgol «JUci*euUuTal uim.u sdf-asswittig. MjirH«ni.iinea unU nclf- 
Lficieni entity wit'h ihe iwetuy-riTSi ccniury role <if rL-ctprociil kitowledr and ttiimim 

Interaeiiuns. 

The rndtts Civilization dearly one Mich enmy. Its eontributinns are widely 

Iicknowtedced, he it to esiid .ind predieltvc sciences. Tmc artistic sens'bi IlUCJ. or coniplM 

sociid stfiJL'turc. I. thcTcfinc. Imik lorvvaid to the mileomcof th^ discou™.* o) ihe galasy of 
scholars ealhered Here with the especiation that from ihe ctvili^JUon uitdysts emcT^es an 
inclusive approach of ntuiud iitdersiantiinp imd lolerancc .iinong world cultures end 

riek yo^'intlul^ence for .1 few minutes moiie. lUid would like to refer to every Pakistani's 
LmlZ wliich wc prtde as the world’s shat^d herita^ I an. referring to the Indus 
CiviliziiliciTi. It is ucknowJcdECd for the cultural ass inn hit 1011 ol diirewnt ethnic and 
Tvligious croups, which over v-xsl geographic hnundaries and long pcruKls of ttntc ensuted 
Cl’during ieacc and prosperity. It also accomplished 1 lie integration of hetcmgencous mbes, 
which WHS seciiTcd by free rradc. 

Pakistan unhoSds the bdid that Islajn has for the last founecn centurks been one of the 

Indus Civilization, reveals that its iiuini festal ions huve both miluc need and been influetiscd 
far iind wide. 

In today's Pakistan we seek to live with a sense of tustory, and apply Ihe curlier mentioned 
influences of the Islamic and Indus Civilization in the attainment ol peace. Our 
is the seven ptuni agenda of the Chief Executive, which, whilst fust^racking eiommnc 
revival and poverty alleviation, seeks 10 testore the dignity of every individual and create 
harmlmy imEngst people This We ate commuted to doing “hroiigh die J 

people-centered democmey. one which promotes pluralism and rcKcts mltural 

futidiJiDcntiiltiiiii, t^ihniciiy cind in 

Indeed wc huirvaiis hav-c the endowoK-nt of civilization and I would like to make a ^ 
open mitids. heiut and spirit. We seek unity in human diversity: the non-tdenlical cuimoi be 
Ihe evil other The political and moml impticiilions of demonviation ol other urge us toward 
the miracle of hur^n dtalogue and understanding of hiimmnty. pi^iled cultunil heriiagc. It 
is precisely this, which the Colloquium seeks to atliiin My best wishe.s for tis sitccess. 
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ROLK OF ROHkJ HILLS v\ND THAU DESERT IN THE 

development or civilization in INDl S valley 



Dr, Nilufcr SImikh 
[)r, QuNid Mullah 
trAl, 


INTROI>IHT10N 

Tlie iiichciilogicaj research on Ihc Indus valley hai ccntribuicd ga'uL wealth of 
informaiitm in which any forthcoming discovery is constdt-rcd an addilion. This present 
paper contributes fresh data in wluch a complete sequence of cultura! development from 
two distinctive geographical zones of the Greater Indus Valley viz,: Rohri Hills and Thar 
Desert have been discussed- Among these distinctive geographical zones, the Thar Desert 
WHS previously considered as hindrance in live extension and expansion of the Indus 
Culture iShaffer 1981: 65V On the comraryj most recenlly a significant empirical set of 
data lias been collected from the Thar, Rohri Hills and its adjacent areas that has provided 
a full vision of hisioricaJ cultural dcvdopmcni from the Palaeolithic to the Indus period 
and continues into subsequent penoils up to the recent limes. 


ENVJRtlNVtENl Al, SinTfNd 

Tile Rohri Hills are a distinctive geographical feature and arc mainly composed of 
limestone deposits with layers of chert nodules of gcnerically brown, sometimes 
variegated color embedded into them. They arc located in a sob tropical aritl landscape of 
upper Sindh and cover an area of some 40 kilometers from Ninth to South and 16 
kilometeni from East to West. The shifting sand dunes encroach and cover the hills in its 
southern extremes. Apparently, these hills merge into die desen south of Koi Diji after 
w'hich they are scattered into desert up to the Tfitiri town (Fig,l V Tlie chenVnint nodules, 
which arc embedded wiilihi the limestone layers, are also scattered on the hill lemices. 
This was a major source of attraction to the early inhabiianis and has been continuou.s1y 
exploited from Palaeolithic to the Indus period. 

Thc Thar Desert on ihe other hand js the continuation of Cholistan deserT. in the east it 
extends into Rajasiahan desert and its soiiihcm cxtreme,s submerge into Rann of Kutch. 
The color of the sand dunes is Grey, grayish-white or yellowish-Crcy iBaqrt ci ol 1992), 
Tlic Thor Desert of Sindh comprises on the lota) 43.276 st|uare kilometers. This region in 
its northern portions shows traces of prehistoric channels of Rajni and Karo Naro 
submerging into Naia/Hakra River. Ancient Hakara/Nani Nadi flows into a narrow strip 
of alluvial flood plain lhat extends 5 to 1(1 kilometers m width, where Hakra/Niira has 
made numerous flood spill channels into smaller valleys among sand dunes, thus creating 
many oxbow lake.s and provides ample opportunity for prehistoric itihabiuinis. It is lierc 
that several archaeological sites have been documcnied. 
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On the eastern side of the hills and Desetl atv the alUtviul Indus Pl:uns. Tlie River Indus 
passes ihrough the norihcm lip of the Hohri hills and flews west of it, whereas the Hnfcrii 
skirts the western edge of the Desert. These plains are very tenilc with diverse resourees. 
The region between Indus Plains and Hakra River comprises of the alluvial plains, hills 
and the desert environnieni. It has furnished important evidences of archaeological sites, 

PKkSFJVT RtiStlARCU 

This region: Thar and Rohn Hills, as a matter of fact apEin from some previous surveys 
conducted on Rohri Hills by De Tena & Paterson (19391. AUcliin B. (1976) Biagi and 
Crcmaschi (19SS); the rest of the area remained unexplored, In the earlj 90’s the 
Department of Arclvaeology Shah Abdul Latji Univcfsiiy, Khairpur in collabtiration with 
the Italian mission of the University of Venice conducted surveys on the Roliri Hills (the 
survey is still in progress). In the Year of 2000, the departmem of Archaeology ai Shah 
Abdul Latif University independettily launched another program of ftcld rc.search in the 
Thar Desert area conccnirating in the first season on the western fringes of the desert 
overlapping the Rohri Hills, Both these intensive smveys have for the first lime furnished 
evidence of cultural coniinuiiy and a link between Palaeolithic developments of the 
region and civilisation llm followed. The survey conducted by Dr. Rafiqoe Mughal in 
Cholistan along the dry bed of Hakra had presented evidences of continuous sequence of 
development of the Indus Civilization between the 4“' and beginning of the 1** 
millennium BC. but this region due to the combination of essential resources of the 
riverine Plains, Rohri Hills and the tksert had complemented each other and helped in the 
nourishment, growlh and expansion of cultures ihrougJi ages. This research has produced 
the richest results ranging from Palaeolithic to historic times. This cultural sequence is 
unmaiclted in any region of the Indus Valley, 

The recent survey on the hills and joining regions has furnished evidences so of 1449 
sites/workshops or quarries. Hie sites range from Palacolilhic to the historic period but 
here only sites/workshop.s ranging from Palaeolithic lo Mamrc Indus have been taken up. 
A gliinp.sc of this spectacular progression of culture is given Irclow; - 
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11 

24 
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Fig. No.02: Map showing Stone Age Sites. 
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PALAlv(H.ri lltC PEKIDO 


The oltlesl known culluraJ assettibiage in the Roliri hill;* W'twt of Ihi.* Pyliicolifhic period., 
Tlie remains of this, period an: found on lUe terrates of ibe hills, (Fig.2) The tool 
rcperioire from die Lower Paiaeolithic include!* nialnty hatid’WXCSi these hand axes are 
dark brown In colour and are heavily patented The Middle Palaeolithic fndusiry 
consisted of Hand axes*, scraper, bifacial tools, and picks, 1 he fools iil Ihis periixl are 
lighter in color with lililc or no patina and the lechnoloEy had improved. These lools itre 
also lighter in weight and sinullcr in si/xr then (he Lower PalaeoUthic. The Upper 
Palaeolithic material conxisietl of end scrapers and blade indtisir)* comprising of cores, 
Flakes iind Blades. (Fig. 3) , 

The Chert used by them for making tools was coUecied from the icrmces of the hills. 
Some caves are also present which may have been used u-s residing places but have noi 
been explored yet. This asscnibiagc of the Lower. Middle and Upper PalaeoMlUic is 
represented at 35 sites out of which are woikshops, which belong to tht. Upper 
Palaeolithic (Table). None of the Palaeolithic site has been foiiml in the desen m far, The 
number of Upper Palaeolithic site is higher and its technology seems to have given a base 
for the Slone tool technology of the pre and Mature Indus pcritnl as the preparation of tool 
out of core had started during ihis period. 



HKi No 3 Tools of lower, middle dt upj*er palueoUthic peruxl. 
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Mesoi rniic Period 


This cuUuraJ phase foflowed ihe Pataeoljihic and a new rcaiurc Wiis observed. There wiis 
a shifi ftoin hills to ihe desen environs and the setllemenis of Mesolithic penod 
coficcntratcd in and around the Jakes found in the desen The sites appeared into dusier^i 
along the western edge of the Thar Desert t,o the souih of Rohrt hills; here these hills arc 
scattered anti are covered with dunes. A total of 20 seulcmems were njapped and many of 
them dirsiered together. Majority of these clusters is located nearby and/or around'the 
lakes and m aliuvial valleys. The oceupaiion of clusters Is at ihe sloj>cs and or in the 
depressions of the sand dunes and these valleys arc very suitable to watch on gtime. 
However, ^ome clu.sicrs are also located on ihc top of sruic! dune.s, fFig.2). This situation 
depends upon the uvailablNiy of resources in the vicinity. 

The coTCcntraiion of the artifacts authenticates Ihc temporal stability and the abundance 
of subsistence resources ar one spot. During survey some Ncidithic (otds were also 
gathered from Mesolithic site clusters. 
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Fig. No 4: Took of Mesolithic Period 




Nl^xiLnuic Pekioii 


Tills cuJtunU phase seenis to be (ransliional and <i total of three Neolithic period 
setilements were found in Lhe desert region iFig2l Not a single site of this period has 
been found on the hills. From these sites the materia! include retouched purallel-sidcd 
blades, Hakes ujid cores tFig,5). 

During this period the micrtHithic tools were also in use. However, tliesc items are 
morphologically larger in si^e as compared to tlu' Mesolithic tools and are mare precise. 
Few polshrcds were also found hut due lo heavy erosion they are unidenttfiable. During 
exploration, it was noticed that the Neolithic objects were littered in the vicinity of other 
.sites belonging lo the Mesolithic, and Kot Dijinn period setitemeni. Some of these site.v 
arc located approximately within 0.5 kilometers range. The location of sites indicated the 
exploitation of the alluvial valley luid lake resources, which were suitable for food 
production. Tire combination of the Neolitliic materia! with the succeeding periods 
indicated that the Neolithic people domesticated plants and animals and continued 
exploitation of the wild resources as well. The domestication, however, provided them 
high food return and were vety much reliable subsistence rcMiurce through the year 
therefore they esiablishcd pemianent village. 
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H vKUA wakk Pi';kiot> 


Dr. Rufuiitc MugliHJ first iilcmiJlL'd lliis ctikurai pkiLstr rind it W{is the oldest known 
ciiliDTal nssemhlage Thut he diseovered tn Cholistan belonging to the 4**’ inillcniTium B,C, 
He denned major chftructeiistie i*r Hukra were pcrirul as: {1) Pottery bits in the body wall 
of shreds. (21 Appliqud poiicry for wliich Mughal described as “a thick coating ot mud 
niixcd wuh small pieces of pottery and applied to llie external surface of vessel, it is the 
most distinguishing t'eatirre fif pottery grouped under this category, Oj incised pottery 
that contain iriangular design, couth design and wavy Jinex "(Mughal 1 "397:94). The 
pottery similar in chiiracierisiics to ihc Hakra ware has been discovered fmm Thar 
regions tcFigt 6 & Tj, 

Here this ware is represented at five seiilements and all of titese sites consist of surface 
scatter {Flg.k). Tlie inorphologicd lUtalysis of many tHktcry shreds show similiir 
mamifacturing cimnicterislics and propenies as has been observed from the Cholistan 
sites. Concentration of Hakru ware sites was foimd in the valleys and near ancient river 
courses in ihc Thar region. 



Fig. No. 6: liukra Period Ware fr*tm Tliar, 
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rig. No* T. Hakrii Penod Ware from Tljar. 


KOT DUIAN 

After imiiai excavaiion of the Kot Diji the distinctive cultural period was recognized 
as the “Ktrt Dijian Period." The concentrated distribution of Kot Dijian sites has been 
reported from the Cholistan region, where 40 sites have been recovered (Mughal J 980). 
In the recent survey, six sues have been recorded in and around Thar, (Fig. S). Most of 
These settlements arc permanent setllenietits and siiuaicd on the banks ol the then existing 
River clianncls. These settlements are found as surface scatter and mound sites. 

■nii.s was an era of technical complexity in which new geomciricai sophisiieaicd designs 
occurred on the pottery. Pottery itself was manufactured on the wheel and its iHxJy wall 
was thin and delicate witlt short rim-vessels with black bands around the neck mat 
became very common tradition of the Kot Diiiati culture. The material Irom the Kot 
Dijian sites in Thar included pottery with short trim, black band around the neck, lodged 
rim shreds with black hon/oninl & wavy lines, fish scale and buff ware. Other material 
included teiracotui cakes, [crracoiui bangles, lerracoua beads, liihics. copper pieces and 
shell objects indicating long distance connections, (Fig 9 Hi 10). 







Modem Tf?™ 
Paimlltluc Siles 
Mfisojiitic Sites 
Sites 

Hakm Pcifod Sites 
K<}tdjjii[n Period 
todus Ehenod Sites 
ImSus F^nod V/cricsbcpps 


INDUS RIVER 


INDUS PLAINS 


Fig. No.0: Miip i^howing Pakcoiiihlc to Indus Period Sites. 
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Fig. No. 9: Kot Dijian Period Potterv 



Fig. No. 10; Kol Dijian Period Poucr>' 
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Maix^ri-: iM>i s Pkkiou 


This phase of cullunit dcvclopmeni is besi represented at the various cites and towns of 
Jndus Civilization, TIte mujcir scllJemcnis reiaiing to this phase being MiHiJtjo Dan). 
Chanhu Daro. Hurappa. Kali Bungan, LolhaJ. Likhoeen-JO'Daro and oiUerv, All these 
scUlemcnls and oiliers as woll have revealed tinporiani evidences that reflcci the 
development and cultural change of a complex urban civilizuiion. 

The material repertoire recovered frojii the sites 1 Rolu i Hills and Thar include large 
number of stone tools, marine shell, various types of the semi precious stones, copper 
bronze, white disc heads, Terracotta cake, termcotla heads, lerracoita bangles, banded 
cheri weights etc. iFig 11, 12 & 13), 



Fig. No. 11: Cores tuul Crested Blades of Mamit Indus Period 
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Fig. Ni>. 12; Objects of Muiure Indus Period 



Fig. No. 13: Semt Preebus Stone and Stcudie DiiiC Beads. 
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The most significiint aspect of this penod was the increase in ibe miniber of Uie 
^ctilcnients and profusion of IndusiriaJ areas. During this urban phase, maximum activity 
was noticed on ihe Rohri hilis. where ihincen hundred and sixty (1360) 
workshops/quarries are recorded mainly on the western fringes of ihc Rohri hills between 
Rohri town and Adam Sultan. The.se quarry sites are seen as patches which Bridget 
.Michio (1976) mentioned a.s place where craftsman may have sal and worked. This view 
has been completely changed with the recent research. These were actually quarries and 
were excavated by the Mature Indus people to dig chert/flmt nodules iFig, 14 & 15). 



Fig. No, 14: Chert Nodules Extracted by Mature Indus People 
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Hg. Net. iS: Chen Nodules Exiracted by Marure Indus People 

Besides this, the avail able evidence suggests that the Indus people favoured one variety 
of chen whjch was banded for making weights, this variety of banded chen was only 
found on the northern tip of the Roltri hills, where u^n large number oi 
workshops/qu;iJTies were found (Fig.l6hThe Thar furnished evidence of a total of 19 
sites of this period including settlements on mounds, surface scatter and workshops. At 
one site a different varieiy of chert nodules were noicrl which wltcn heated it changed its 
color. Here kiln was id.so found where this chen w-as heated for making tools. In this sites 
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Fig - 16 










raw maicriuJ wa'i found in anti amund these kilos. The kilo was made of limestone blocks 
where reddish soil and ash was present This type of chert, which chiinged its colour after 
heating, was not found from any other part of llic Hills (Fig. 17 & I Bh 
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Rg. No, 17: Kiln for Heating Clwn at Kandhai ki Site. 
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Fig. No. IS: ClOiiC-up of Kiln, for Heufing Chen K.indhnrki Site 


The discovery of huge ijuuntiiy of chen fmm the sites of Indus civilization suggest the 
cheil was mill Itifiinotional and was commonly utilized for . cutting, drilling, scraping, 
plough act IV dies anil for weights. It was iKcnusc of Ihc workuhility of I he chert and its 
requirement in the liicJus settlements that mon^ thnn thfiusojid flint processing 
workshops/quurrics/stics were found on the Rohrt Hills iuid Thar Dt'scfl. 

A very significant thing was noted and that wa.s the negligible antoutii of rinished tools. 
This area due (o the pre.scnce of more than thousand worksliop and quarries with very 
few finished tools is a clear evidence of this region playing a dominant role m internal 
and intemational interaction networks. Tlie survey is continuing and it is exi>ectcd that a 
large number of site> will be found in the eastern edge of the Hakm River. The towns of 
the Mature Indus period in the phuos of Indus near the hills and Tl:ar Desert viz; KiH Diji, 
Pir Sarbiyo, Lukhuecn'Jo-Daro pei'hap.s played an importiint role in the interaction 
network. The primary' c.xamtnaiion ot all these sites indicated conimuos occupation from 
Kol Dijian period of Mature Indus, which for the first time, a complete progressiun 
staring from Palaeolithic’ to recent historical times is found. This sequence is 
rcconsimcicd on the basis of artifact repertoire associated W'iih each period and potential 
subsistcRce resource rtiches available within the given region. 
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Tlie evidence shows that cliffereni lype clioi cspeciaJly plain chert and bartded chert was 
commonly used. Before Ihe MesoUihk periorJ chert tools were manufactured larger and 
heavy in nature and the siieti were only found cm ihe Hills. But during Mesoliiluc pert^ a 
shift of the seUlentcnts was seen from the hills to desert environment. The Mesoliiliic 
silts indicate a movemenl towards lakes and valley in the Je.sert, The itxjl priMluciion was 
revoluiionitced into micro tools. The heavy retouching regardless of their size shows the 
comfort level of the craftsman’s skill and experience with chen. 'Hie analysis of the 
matcnal provided the fact that aw soon as liie people of this region became .sedentafy, the 
chert becanve commercial commodity that consequently established trade networks with 
neighbouring communities. Along this line, their experience ol working on the chert was 
improved and intensified by Mature Indus jjeriod. Now Rohri hills were exploited to an 
extent they look the shaiic of a commercial industry. New techniques were applied 
including tlie heating technology and pressure flaking and excavating quarry* pits for chert 
nodules. This is the lime when chert technology wa-s .specialized in cones. Hakes, blades 
and weights and was iradcd within Indus Valley and beyond. 

It seems appropriate to argue here that Rohri hill chert resources were main attraction and 
the Thar Desert’s rich source niches were supplementary. The combination of both 
alongwith the rich riverine resources have played a very importani role and provided a 
strong base for the growth and development of human culture in South Asia and here 
after opens a new chapter within the history of Greater Indus Valley Civilization. 

The survey is still ongoing and it is expected that large number of sites will be found to 
the south and on the both sides of the Hakra River. The new data may change the present 
inleipretations and Oil in the existing gaps in the knowledge. However, it would not be 
out of place to mention the difficulty in exploring this icrnun, because of the sand desert 
environment and high velocity winds covering and exposing sitc.s and again finding ihem 
on revisit. 
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KOHRI * n AND QILA 


AKRAN HARAPrA JilTllS 


Dr. M. SaHm 


mmennJ »f» make ^ ^ ^ sUes where early man Hake tools and left 

. f^ -T^r™ m,l P^iiprsoTi ( 1939 : 331 ) made studies on H;irappiin blades and 
Prcviou^y c ^ ^ _ 1997 : 76 ) a small colleclion was made by me ne^ Rohri with 

cores. Then in j bv Goudic discovered 

Hurappaa ondPateomhk MiraCa. '“J"'™ ,<>cJs and 

more Palaeolithic and I'^^PP"" ' ‘|!.hi (19S8-42l-t1^) explored Archeuluin 

„commp.«>lo 8 , j dh .Pd hack of 

mSlfmriSM pZiZ made a deiiul sualy of Harappan blade technology 
- Harappait continuity. A brief report on two sites is as follows, 

RoitRI - il 

, J .1 -if. c.n August 1974 It is about L5 km from Rolm Railway station 

1 discovered tlie yleon 7 August iv/h-. limestone 

Harappan oitifucts as follows, 


Blade core- 
Blade 
Hake 
Total ^ 


4 

SO 

2 

16 


E“,±;riS.s.trsrj::e.'s;=;='-“- 
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qila akhan, Som-Sakesar vai.i.ey 


Dr Saif ur Ralimun Dar discovered ihc site (Dar. in press) some years ago and a 
coUeetton of Harappan ponei 7 and chert blades was made. WiUi Malik Sarwiv Awan of 
Nausbera, 1 visited the site on March 2ft)L The Fon at height could be historic as 
Hindu Shahia pottery was also collected. There arc rcitiains of rooms made of sandstone 
slabs. From the surface a few shreds of Harappan pouery* stone weights and chert 
artifacts were recorded. 

STt3NE COLLEtniO> 

Raw materia) used is chert, limestone and quartz. The ehen nodules arc found in Sakesar 
limestone and are not of good quality as compared to llwi of Rohn. The collection 
consists of: 


Stone Weight 

- 3 

Blade core 

- 4 

Flake cores 

- II 

Flakes 

- 12 

Blade 

. 2 

Total: 

32 


The minimum length of blade core is 3 cm and of a blade is fi cm. Flake core length vary 
between 1.2. Cm and 6 Cm. Blade scars on core range between 3 to 5 mm. The nearest 
Hanippat) sites in Salt Range are Musa Khel {Sulim 1992:47) luid Lill-Jubha graves (Dar 
in pre.ss). 

Lit hie technology is a good Indicator to Identity Harappan site:^ and show^ domestic use 
for culling, scraping as well hunting activities, Chen seems to be cheaper maieriai for 
common than copper*bronze. The Harappan blade technology is one of the characteristics 
of this Civilization. 
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an nguiiT OF thk salt range 

Prc^and Early Harappan Evidcncet 


|>r. Saifur Rahman Our 


I'^ifROUliCTlOS 

The nrcsenl paper endeavors to otfer a suniRiary of *i short but extensive survey of a 
maiof part of the Sail Range earricJ oat m Mardi-May. 1994 by a 3 member icam from 
ihe Directorate of Archaeology, Goverameni of the Runjab. Almost whole of Dtsinct 
Chakwiil major part of District Aitock and the entire Son Valley of District Khushab svas 
thoroughly explored for 40 days. Si was resolved that there will be three separate reports 
one for each district. The author rook upon himself ihe responsibility ofwntmg the report 
in respect of Chakwai district. The same was complcicd and sent for printing to the 
Puitjah Covemment Printing Press on 28th February 1995. Pending the publicaiion of the 
report, i ihftoghi It appropriate to share this infomiaiion with my colleagues through this 
?ApcT, as far as it relates to the pre-and Early Karappan evidence from the Salt Rtmge, 

The Salt Range is a latid of beauty and home of martial people. .At the same time this 
landimss is an enigma for geologists but it is an urehacological paradi^se. 
panially explored by Sir Alexander Cunningham in the second half of the 19 century 
(Cunningham. 1972:6-37 & 188^191 and 1875:79-941 and by Sir Aurcl Stein m the Hrst 
half of the 20*^centuTy(Siein, 1937:45^6). On the whole the country has remained 
unexplored. Even Cunningham and Stein’s surveys Itad touched only the eastern fringes 

of the area. 


THK ARErV OF OPERATION 

The survey of ihe Sait Range was carried out for forty days (26‘*' March lo 4 May 
1994), The area covered during the period runs through east, south east, south and 
southwest of Chakwal (Fig. 2) i.c. around Chakwal. Choa Satdan Shall, Maloi, Katas, 
Kallar Kahar. Thir Chak, etc., some territory towards north of Chakwal city but mainly 
around Mehm Peelo and Nila-Duila, towards north east the work was confided around 
Darogi. and the entire region along the western bank of Soan River frem Shah 
Muhammad Wall south w-ard a.s well a.s along with south western fnnge.s of Talagang 
Tehsil around Chinji & Uwa. Among other sites, the Team discovered many pre or Early 
Harappan sites. However, In Ihe Son Valley, District Khushab. wc encountered^ sues 
with lithic material going as far back as Neolithic period. A cuiNory- look at the Map at 
Fig.l will show how a larger area north and west of Talagang and subsiantml track north 
of Chakwal needs to be probed frulher. This we intended lo he taken up m the second 

phase of this Survey. 


IS 


Whvn iln? team started, its working knowledge ;ib<xTt history and archaeology of the 
entire Salt Range was cxtrL-mely limited and mainly based, as it was. m the information 
coJlcetcxl and published by Cunningham and Inrthcr supplemented by Stein, a.s already 
mentioned, above, This limited information ^vas confined to about ihiee orchueoltigical 
mound namely Kutanwola Piivcl. Mianan and Duhntai. twi> forts of Kusiik and Mulot and 
iliree Kiishmir .style Bmhniimic temples of Hindu Shahiya dynasty at Malot. Sassi da 
Kalara and Satgarha at Katas and some sculptural material irorri a Jaina (?) or Buddhist 
{'!) Stupa 01 Murti, The chmnological horizon* tlien, hardly extended beyond 650 .\.D. 
Besides, we had some tvferenccs to a handful of coins of earlier period loo- going as far 
buck as 20041 B.C from places like Maioi, Kusuk. DulmiaJ, Kutaiiwalu Find etc. But as 
no deuiils were available nor any such site was properly vi!»iited and described even by 
persons like Cunningliaiti aird Stem, our piciurc of antk|uity of the Salt Range hardly 
extended beyond 7’^^ century A.D. However when the Tcaiu concluded its survey in 
1994* the horizon of the aiitiquiiy of this region, even if we exclude i>ur paleontological 
discoveries maile at Bun Amir Khanwri. Samarqiind, Thir Chok and Chofil Abdal, had 
expanded backward to at Icjist ?{KK) B.C. Thus suddenly, the history of Ihe Salt Range has 
Jumped back from the times of Mahmud of Ghozna, (he Hindu Shahiyiis and possibly late 
Gupias to the Neoltihic Period. 

This survey is impOrt<ini not only lor its paleontological, blcnlithic and Eorlv Harappait 
discoveries., but also for several other archaeological sites and moniimem.s of luMoricaJ 
period like forts, temples, siupaiv and numerou.s baolts or stepped wells. Bui in order not 
to digress ihurt (he main topic of this paper, details oJ the same are omitted here. 

PM.K0NT01.(Krtt'AI. OlStJirt KRir^i 

The localities that yielded fossils of plants and animals included the sites of Samarqand, 
ChiihJ .Abdal, Daryal a Kabun. Tliir Chak, Khokhar Zer and abiwe all the .site of Dhok 
Bon Amir Khatoon. Previously, ihc area amund Chinji lus been well noted For similar 
rmd.s. Among the fossil Iixtaliiics. the site of Bun Amir Khatoon is, by fur, the most 
imptirlunl. It is extensive in size, rich in dejiosits and easily accessible, Exjserts, who have 
visited this site since Its disctfvcry% and with whom the author had the chance to meet, 
have confirmed lhai thb is the largest site of fossil deposiLs so far discovered in the 
country. The fossils have iiccn found mainly in two geological deposits. The earlier 
stratum is composed of sandstone whereas the later stratum ls a thin conelomerute layer 
Both arc Titled m aboul an angle of 75 degree. The fossils comprise fetnur, hip, vertebra, 
tibia and llbub bones of so me giant extinct animals. But fossilized bones of smaller 
animals are ai.w numerous. The animals so far tcntaLivcly idcnljlicd by experts include 
elcphani, mastodon, huge deer, rhinoceros, and giraffe. These fossils have been 
tentatively dated tu about eight million years back at a time when the large water 
reservoirs of ihe Salt Range ^ a rcmmuit of the Teyihius Sea, was drying up leaving behind 
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shallow ponJs .nd l.k.s .1 deeper place, like rhe ruvene. around pre>ent day Bur, Amir 
Khaioon. These diminisliing water resources lorced hotli ihe smiiller animals and :heir 
lareer predators to get iogellicr around iliese shallow lakes. This expl^tis the presence of 
lossili/x'd bmies both of hunler and hunled animals, togetlicr at one place. But. too much 
publicity, without making proper arrangernem for the salcty of the site and fossils 
bailable on the surface, did more harm thtin good to this unique sue. mmsituda of 
visitors from all over the country vsx^rc attracted to the site. Every vistlor took wph limi a 
handful of fossils from the site and hence depleted it of its pnceless treasum. The area 
around Dhok Bun Amir Khatoon b also marked with further three group,, of sites nicely 
a) site vicldirtg Neolithic poii.hcd stone axes or Cells, b) sites with poitery ware ot Koi 
Diji period and ci Muslim Graveyard of early period logetlicr with a site yielding corns of 

Ghaznavid and later periocl. 

Maior parts lots of fossil collections made from various sites were deposited m the 
FossUs Museum at Kallai Kahar. inaugurated on 15th April. 1994 and a representative 
collection, however, was deposited with the Directorate ot Arcliaeology. Punjab m 

Lahore. 

NEdtJiHK- PKRIOP sn'ES 

Our imponani discovery was that of Neolilhic maierial from at least three different sites 
at Andanvar near Bun Amir Khaioon, Kullu Kol near Thir Chak and Kutanwala Pind 
near Bhaiin (Fig.2). The material mainly comprisc-s polished hand axes, also called Celts, 
of sraniie stone. Five smaU Celts of different sizes came from Adnanvat. One polished 
granite axe along with half pomon of a stone mace head were picked up from the sjie of 
Kallu Kol. the site w hich otherwise has yielded a great amount of sculptural material of 

6^ and 7"' century. A.D. 

The single Cell from the extensive sue of Kutanwala Ptnd was picked up from among 
Ihe niaieriiil which hardly goes beyond 200 B.C. Similar prehisioric hand axes were dso 
discovered in the Greek city of Sirkap ot Taxib and baflled its excavator (Marsludl. 
1951:4H4-85) It only came lo the lol of Sarai Khola, some five kilometers southwest of 
Sirkap that similar maierial was found in its true context (Halim. 1972a dfe 1972b). The 
site of Andarwar. locaietl. as it is, m n closed and isolated valley, appears to be the 
original home of the five Celts picked up ftom its surface, the other two Celts cme each 
from Kallu Kol and Kutanwala Find, like the Celts from Sirkap. appear to have been 
dropped there from some other near by sites. Unfortunately, we have nor ^en able to 
locate iinv other site near Kullu Kot and Kummwala. The early Indus or Kot Dijian pen^ 
sites of Larrianwala Dhcr, Maghianwala Kas and Bagga Kot are not very far from Kallu 
Kol as Sarai Khola is to Sirkap. Thus piehisloric environment is well set around histone 
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period siie of Kullu Kot. Bui, no such coitobornting environmunt could be asccitained 
close 10 ilic site of Kumnwida Pind. 

Admittedly, wc have noi collected enough evidence to built a complete kit of Neolithic 
culture in the Salt Range. But whatever limited evidence lias so tar been collected helps 
us in reaching some icnlativc conclusion. The available material of polished axes fnim 
these three sites can be dated safely between 7fXK> B.C* lo 3000 B.C and may appenain 
to the less known Neolithic phase of history of Pakistan, It W’as during this period when, 
for the first time, man started leading a semi settled life and domesticating animals and 
growing crops for his daily use, And, there could have been hardly a belter place than the 
Salt Range for such a tiansformation fur the ' Punjahicus’ The early Man ul the Punjab to 
start a settled life. The earlier pha.se of human liisiory in this region, the hunter man of the 
Old Slone Age, is already well known from numerous stone tool localities on the hank of 
(he Scan River. Tims, here in the wilds of the Salt Range, the tong trail of history of life - 
from plants to animals, from humanoids to 'matr the hunter, to the ‘ the food 

tuxwver is being unfolded for the first time. The discovery of half a dozen sites of the Koi 
bijian Culture (3(KH) B.C, 25tX) B.Cj further brings down this trail of human history to 
the path ofcivilijuiijon. 

Tile site of Kallu Kot is the most extensive religious site < Buddhist or Jaina'n so far 
discovered in die entire Salt Range. The site appears basically to be a Buddhist or Jama 
settlement. Among structures ihe only interesting piece is wliai looks like the remains of 
a Stupa ba-sc and its staircase on north, a few rooms of a motiasierv and two bases of 
votive Stupas tFig.7l. The most important dist'overy on the site, however, is one stone 
Cell of the late Neolithic Period datable about 4(XK) B.C. or even earlier. It was found 
cast of the Stupa site (Fig 7) During one of the visits lo the site, half portion of a black 
.stone mace Iwad of ihe same period was also picked up from the same area, Our Guide 
confirmed that he discovered otic complete mace head from tins site. This confirm.s the 
presence of prehistoric elements on this site. But. it is also possible that these prehistoric 
artifacts were picked up i^y some inhabitants of this site as ‘curios* from some other 
prehistoric seilleinent nearby and left these here. As already pointed out, the Kot Dijtan 
site of [.arrtanwaJa is at a .short distance Northeast of Kallu Kot. A trial trench at some 
suitable place on the site may yield some useful information, 

Ktrr DuiAN Or Earri.^ isin's SrrE.s 

The vast area between nver Indus and Chenab has so tar, remained an archaeological 
blank its far as the Kot Dijian Culture and Indus Civilization arc concerned. For long, it 
was believed that Hurappa marks the northern most boundary of liie prehistoric 
civilization of the Indu.s Valley. Tins is no true. The Kot Dijian Period sites of 
Khadiiinwula near Nankana Sahib in District Sheikhupura (Dar, 1983) and Siirai Kliola. 
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near Taxila (Halim, I972a i!tl972h) fiavc oiready reduced this gap considerably. 
However, a sutTiciem iraa between Chenah and Scan rivers siiJl remains une.xplorcd. Our 
survey, of (he Sail Range, limited though it w^as in time and space, has proved tliat this 
area too has retnained active during tlic early Indus Period, Whai is most important here 
is tile tact that here, and nowhere else, the emergence of civili/aiion during .1000-351X3 
B-C. is a direct result of semi'setiled life of man during die preceding 40tX) years - the 
Ncoliihii: Period of archaeological tcrminoiogy. 

In all eleven sites of the early Indus period have been identified in the Sail Range. These 
include, (i) Andarwar near Bun Amir Khatoon, (ii) Dhok Malot Raja Abdullah, (iiO 
KuiunwaJa Find (also known as Dhanakl (ivt Bagga Kot. <v) Larrianwala Dher 1. (vi) 
Larnanwaia Dher IT, (vii) Magliianivala Kas. (viii) Maraki Chow or Choa, (k) Kolii 
Tibba. M Ratia Chura, and (xi ) fCalu Wala Dher. Hie chief objects of discovery on these 
sites are poishreds and pvittery- vessals of characteristic Kot Diji types ^ with thin straighi 
or slightly averted rims, single puinied band and marks of striation, blades, cores and 
Hakes of chert stone, A( some siie.s, like the Urianwala Dher II. fragments of terracotta 
bangles oi grey color were also tli.scovered. The mo.si: ctiar’dcicri,stic aspect of the.se early 
Indus sites is thal with the exception of Dhok Mulct Raja Abdullali all other sites are 
located at or flcm the connuence of two nullah, at Icu-si one of which is a perennial one. 
As most oi these site.s are located on top of flat lands .surrounded by gullies and ravines 
on all sides, mo.st of ihe cultural material lia.s already been washed away leaving behind 
only a thin cultural deposit on the surface. Onlv ihc sue of Larrianwala Dher 11 has a 
comparatively thick cultural deposit ^ which include a thick burnt layer of ashes and 
thicker deposit of Koi Djfi type. All such sites, except one. are located along the northern 
faces of the Sait Range. The solitary' exception is the site of Dhok .Malot Raja Abdullah 
that IS located under the shadow of Maloi Temple ai ihc foot of the .soutliem side of the 
Slat Range, it is noi far removed from the Rjghi bank of the River Jliclum Heie I will 
describe bnclly only two more imp*>rtari sites these offer features that have not been 
seen before on any other site of this period anyw-here in Pakistan. Both are out.standing 
for thetr locations as well as contents (Dar, 19S3i27,71-74.Fig.2. 5 &6) 

l>M()K MAI.OT R.AJA AtlIJL't.l.AH 

This sue can conveniently be reached by Motorway either through Kallar Kahar or Lilia 
Intcisectjons. From cither of these lntci-.seciian.s Ibihiw the narrow Lillali - Karoli - 
Kallar Kahar Road. At Dhok Burj. midway between Karnli and Tobah. An unmetalled 
linked mud goes towards Dhok Malot Raja Abdullah near Dhok Chhapparr The stie 
represents ancient scnlcmem on the northwesieni side and a Cemeterv on ihe 
soulhcasiem side. The cemetery is hiRircuted in two by an erosion guUv (Fig 3) Here 
charactenslic Kot Dijian pottery js mixed with .such pieces, which give the' ficl of 
Harappan pottery-, TJu: graves are peculiar in shape and si/.e. With the exception of two or 
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three rctlanguiar graves. aJJ oilier are square cysis (»r bw type I tried wiih stone slabs an 
sides except the top. The squiue in box type graves, on the average, measute nboui 1.8 x 
LO nieiens (Fig.4). On lop of one graves, globular miniature pot f Fig.Sa) was found 
placed to indicate die grave itself. Some fragments of Gumla IJ tvpe terracotta female 

perpendicular to the body were also discovered iDan., 
l97J.66*6K.PI.^ia!, Tliu only grave excavated by the author yielded three Kot Dijian ivw 
pottery ware together with a tew unrecognisable calcified bones ( Fig.4 & These bones 
wem certainly nor bumi before burial Thi.s is for the Hrst time that u gravevard of Eativ 
Harappan period has k-en discovered m Pakisran. These siil'.s needs fuiihcr probitie 
Ihrough large-scale excavations. ^ ^ 

K AJ,U Wai„a Dh*-;h 

Prom Dimda Shah BalawaJ on TaJagang - Mianwali Road, a smaller road leaves for 
Uwa. a large town on the nght bank of Trapp. Nala and Naira on the right bank of a 

uf re 5^ """"" nonhwestvvards one comes f-rxiss a pomi 

uhue .Narra Nda meets a smaller stream nuDied Bhindi Nahi. Here above this junction 
and on the southern ban of Narre Nala is the Katlu Wala Dhcr fFig.2). Local people sav 
that If Son Sake.sar is the highest mountain then fCalu WalaDher is the highesmound iJ 
the entire Slat Range It appears to be a double site a fortress on the top and a selltemeni 
on a ledge tn the middle above the waters in the streams (Fjg.6). It is a uniauc site for its 
iKing j small fonress on top of d high but isolated tiillock ..■omiiiMdmg full view L all 
four sides. Snouted at tliu utmlltKncc of two rivulets, il,c fonrcss on top of a carrot shtroed 

MieraaJIy. It luc four circular Lstions. one m^n 

T-f-Z, '"«* >l« fon. at leas, .lace living rooms Z 

lasaable on the surface. The walls arc built of round boulders. On a wide led^c m a 

lower fcve m the noddle, the remains of a few houses were also seen i Rg 6) |„sVad of 
™nd boulders ured m the conslmction of the fonress. the hoiiws below are built of 
lomparalivcly well dres.scd s(|uaie stone blocks. The surviving walls are hardiv more 
thaj, one course height. .Although. „o associates! malenal could he picked up IVomhe 
surface due to late houns of the day. the author has no doubt that those houses were 

iTgken!^ " pi-owns i* suggested before a llnal verdict 

prehistoric dinriieter of this fonres.s is confirmed from the discovers of a few white 
hl^ iUld cores ol chert stone, some lerracolla bangles and a qunnutv of poilerv of Koi 
Dijians. which in Jhe .Sdl Range eonlexl, appe.4 ,o he partiv'e^lrTd pi^iy 

^r,nmT d ‘ consiiiutes a small miliiiJl 

po.st on the border of some ancient stale. It Is imeiesling to note ihiu the famou.s Hol^nnso 

site of Musa Khail is just IS Kilninelcrs away from Kalu Wala Dhe, hut on the olher^dc 

of the high mounlams of the Salt Range. It is needless to say that before Ihe regular 
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opening of the historic Khyiwr PaNs for regular camvunit, n passage through the Salt 
Range and Kurrain and Toehi Passes used to be ihc oniy road thai then connected the 
highlands of Hindukush in mt'idcrn Afgh^uiistan with the plains of the Punjab (Doj'. 2000)> 
Tlic traffic between the Indus Valley and Soiuragai in At'ghanisi:in tJ-ranklbrl, lb78r‘[ 
must have passed liiroagti Kalii Wala Dher. Here, this Ibnness must have acted as a 
watching for the seeurity of caravans coming from or going to Shortugar 

CON'ChriStriN 

As a result of this brief suivey, the history of ‘man’ in the Salt Range has suddenly 
extended its frontiers from 7'*' century A.D to about 7fH)0 B,C. This hits given Lfiis area, 
for the first time, an imponant place on ihc archaeological map not only of Pakistan but 
the entire South Asia If wc IvHik beyond llie ’‘historj' of man", the Salt Range offers 
promises and the chances of much greater antiquity tjj the field of genus of ancient forms 
of life during the first geological period i.c. paleontology. 

Archaeological exploration and tiivcstigations of Salt Range were limited in time and 
fcsource.s, liowever, these limited invesligaiitins, have brought to light many significant 
aspects of history. Jinchneology and culture of the Salt Range luihcrto Lmknowm.^Even. if 
wc put aside paleontological discoveries, the Survey has pushed the history of the region 
back to an age when the "Soan - man"- the hunter and food gatherer, had already 
acquiicd the capability of food production and domestication of animals. The Neolithic 
cultural phase in the Salt Range needs more invcsiigaiion in order to establish its 
relaiionship with the neighbouring regions and distant lands. Discovery of almost a dozen 
of Early Harappan sites of (bird millennium B.C, in ihc same Fcgion, show^s how 
gradually this RkkI prodiTcing man of the salt Rang knocked at the door of cjviji?,a(bn by 
building cities and towns and develop his an.s and crafts particularly the craft of wheel 
turned and painted ceramics. But how did tiiis transformation lake place and how many 
years U took to reach the thresh-hofd of civilization? And, how the Neolithic Man broke 
away from his Soan predecessor' How the Neoliihic iniui of the Salt Range was 
connecied, in ume and space with his wild Soan ancestor*, on the one hand, and the more 
civilizetl successors t)f the Koi Diji Culture, on the other hand? All these que.stions cannot 
be answered conlidcntly and adcquiiicly in the present slate of our knowledge. But, these 
arc the prohicius that have to be addres.scd hy the new generation of archaeologtsLs, More 
extensive survey of the whole area and some properly planned and piobiem oriented 
excavation of some selecied sites is I he only answer. This is a big burden, which 
anchaeotogisLs of my generation are leaving behind for rheir successors. 
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DHOK HALDT HAJA AB33ULLAH 

Pottery from cist graves: 

a. Prom top of s grave. 

From excavation of a grave- 

















Of THE fOftnrESS at KaLU^MALA W«R HEAR MflHJM, 
rtMSit ALAaANa.OlSTT CHAKWAl. 
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BUDDHIST(P) SITE AT KALLU KOT (THERCHAK) 

DISTT CHAKWAL 
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Ac K NO^ V LEIH; EM E^T^ 


-Swd Tanwir Abhaj. Jatfer)'. rlicn Dcpuij Commi;i,\kinci‘. Cliabwiil initialed the Survey of 
the Skit Range. The Districi Cnuncti provided the flnmietEit support for work in tlistrict 
Cliakwai, while for the adjoining district Altin'k, support was received from Dr. 
Muhammad Riifitiue Mughal, then Director General, Department of Archaeology and 
Muftcums. Pakistan. Wheretis Mr.Tariq Mahmud, then Secreiury to the Government of 
the Punjab, [nfomtation and Culture Depaiiiiieiti vety kindly prtsvtded necessary Rinds 
for publishing die report. In the fteld. the author received immunce help lioni hts Deputy 
Director Mr. Tani| .Vlasud, Drufismcn MA Naecm .Ahmad and Muhammad Din, 
Photograp^jicr Mr Jim ini' Ahmad. A small leurn of dedicated local journal isi and 
eJucat hint Sts front Chakwal aiul a few .yteial workers from oiher .'ireai of the Salt Range 
proved of immense help. A tew of them Nverc; Prof. Ansviu Baig Awun, Khawaja Babur 
SaJeem Mahmud, Pr<*f Yasin Sidditjuc. Malik Saqib Awan from Aima Maira, Mulik Riiiz 
Awan of Dhok Bun .Amir KhaUxin and Malik Sarwar Awan from Nowshera of Son 
Valley. They ail have been a great source of inloriiiatton. The author is thankful to all of 
them. 
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INDUS ClVUJZATrON SITES DISCOVERED IN SAM>AL BAR 


Qu&ini All Qasim 

Till: present paptT is an attempi to M.iminaTi7.c the recently discovered seven Early and 
Mature Haiappan pcriiHl sites in that purl uf Punjab, which is called Sandal Bar or Ration 
Doab - the land between two Rivers Ravi and Chanabj The Ruiion Doab/Satidal Bar 
embraces lar^e tract of land only divided by boundary lines of the dislricts of Faiwdahad, 
Jhang, Sheikhupma. Sialkoi and Narowal The soil of the Doab is by no means uniform 
in quality, but subject ro certain reservation it may be generally described as a fenite 
loam, culled ■^maira”, a class of soil which foiins a greater proportion of tlie whole. 
Roughly, the kind and density of trcc-growlh in ii were the surest guides to the quality of 
any particular soil. The Bar in the past has often been spoken of as a couiury of e.\lreine 
desolation but with modem irrigation system the area has beconre major crop production 
region. 

Earlier only one llarappan period site at Mandu iti Jammu and Kashmir has been reported 
along the western himk of River Chenub, but during the course of our recent field 
exploration work in the Doab. especially in Sheikhupura districts, eight new sites of Early 
and Mature Karappan period have been added to the nfiap of the Punjab. These sites are 
Rajanpui', in Tehsil Jaranwata while Khudian Wala. Rangpur Shccdlan Wala. Pilran 
Wall. Naulan. Kacha Find, Maitinpur and Kliichian have been locuied in Sheikhupura 
distnci. 

R.\.ian n tt 

Tile site is situated in Chafc 585 also known as Rajanpur on Jaranawala'Saiyidwala Road. 
It lies on the souibern edge of village Rajanpur on 31* tiwjh'■ North latitude and 73" 23' oo" 
East longitude. The mound 4.5 meters high from the cultivated nelds. li roughly covered 
iin urea about 6 acre.s. It jriea.siires 2 lO-meter north - soutlr and 125 meters east to west. It 
has cultivated field on tliree sides except north. Tlie northern side is bound w ith modern 
settlement of Rajanpur village. The mound is almost in circular shape. The ecnii-al pari of 
the mound is higher then sides. The soil is ii.sh blackish. The surface of the mound 
disturbed by the local dwellers. Early Marappan pottery shreds and Tctracotta bangle 
fragments are scattered iin the surface of Ihe mound 

Khudi.an Wala 

The .site is situated in Tehsil Wankand Sahib of disiTict Sheikhupura at 3i' 28'25^' North 
latitude and 73* 45’ 45” East Longitude. It lies about 6 K.m. north east of Niuikana Sahib 
Town on the Southern edge of Nankana Sheikhiqjura maided Road, near village laidaw 
and half K.ni. west of Kudian wala vtlhigc. 


Tile iircgutar low movnd with a maximum licighl ot ont: meter A laigc quantity of 
pottery shreds ot Eiiily and \buire tiurappan period eoncenimied in the center of the 
mound. The mound is .125 meters tong in Noilh Somli and wide 210 nietrcs in Eesl west 
direction. Ucsides pottery, leiTacoita uml shell hangtc fragments and terrueottu cakes were 
aJ-so collected from the surface 

(Editor's Note: This sjie of “Khiidian WaJa" was discovered and reported earlier by Dr. 
Saif irr Rahman Dar. For releience see Dar. S. R. 1983. Khudnm Wala - Tlie First Kol 
Dijtan Site Discovered on the Right Bank of River Ravi. fomnaJ of Central .Asia. Vol.Vl. 
No.2. 17-341 

kAM:rt. R SitAfiEEnAN Wala 

The site ts located 8 K.M nonh west of Nankaiia Sahih Town and about 300 meters north 
west of Chak 559 on the txiundary of Sheikhupura- Faisalabad districts. The mound, 
situated 3r 27' ZtJ" North Latitude 73'" 35’ m** East Longitude, niL*a.surcd 630 tnelcr north- 
south and 260 meters eu.sl - west w'Uh a height of 5 meters 

The irregular huge niOLind covered an area of 25 acres. Its central part is well preserved 
but the remaining portion is disturbed due to cultivatiotv activities. A Maslim graveyard 
occupy us northern pan. Some Kiicha houses are built on snvttheastem part of the mound. 
Structures of a modem kiln are located on its vvesiem edge. .A large numlwi of Early 
Harappai) and Mature Harappan Pottery is found scatiereil on the surface of the mound. 
Thc other finds includes lerraciittu bangle fragments and chert blades. 

PIRW WAl.I 

The site Pininwali also known us Puiijpir is siiuaieii in Tclisil Nankana Soliih district 
Shetkhupura. It is located about I KM west of Baoli Piranwali and one KM east of Chak 
371 on southern side of Nankana-Shahkoi Road.The mound lies 31* 28’ 30" North Inlilude 
and 7.3" 37’ 00" East longitude. It ha.s maximum length of 170 mcifir North to South and 
145 meters width Iti East-West direction and a maximum height of 4.5 meters. The weU- 
preserved irregular moutuJ is surrounded by cultivated field except (m its northern side, 
ivhich is occupied by a graveyard. During the course of field operalion.s Early Harappan 
and Mature Harappiin pottery shreds were collected from the site, 

N\l:LAN 

Also situated in Tehsil Nankana Sahib of Slieikhupura disinci. The site Tibba Naulan lies 
7-KM northwest of Nankana. I KM west of Darbar Kot village and 2 KM east of Chak 
638, II lies 31* 2*r 35 ’ North latitude and 73* 39’ 3fl" Ea.st longitude. 


me mound covers an area of 6 acres, li is north to south 215 meters long und euvl lo west 
190 meters vntie with a height of -t,5 meters. A Muslim graveyard occupied southern 
pi>riion of the mound, (is north and noTtheasteni part is undi.siurbed and well preserved. 
Wild girmh and kikar trees covered the she. A water channel runs along the southern 
edge of the mound. A large number of Early Murnppan and Mature Harappan Pottery was 
found scattered on the surface of the si[c Beside pottery Terracotta bangle fmgmems also 
found from the surface. 

KAflU PJNll 

Tire site of Ksicha Ptnd is situated (sn the north of Naiikana * Bachtana inctalJcd Roarl near 
village Kacha Pind and Chak 5{i6 in Nankana Sahib Telisil of Sheikhupura District It lies 
ir 25' 49” North LiUitude and tJ" 35’ aw" East LongJiudc. The site Is 340 meter long in 
cast west direction and 135 rneier wide in north south with a tnuximunt height of 4 
tneicrs.The mound is badly distiirticd by the local farmens. They have cut the site in the 
middle for cultivation. A tube well is installed b the cemerof the mound. Remaining part 
of the mound on the west is covered by the Muslim graveyard. Early and Mature 
Harappan pottery shredss are found in very small quanlily. 

MARn> run 

The Martinpur mound situated 10 K.m. west of Nankana Sahib and half KM south of 
.Vlarlinpur village at 31* 2r 3u” North latitude and 73* 36’ lU” East longitude. The irregular 
mound extending northeast to southwest on the old bed of river and covered an area 30 
iictes. It IS 3 metre high above the riverbed. A modem graveyard occupied its ncmlieiLst 
part. The mound is badly disturbed by rainwater channels and agricultural activities. Its 
southwestern part completely bulldozed and leveled for cultivation purposes. The surface 
of the site is littered with pottery of [Kot Dijian type) Early Harappan and Mature 
Harappan. 

KHlCltlAN 

The site is situated on to the southern edge of Nankana - Bachtanu road. 1 KM north cast 
of Chak Khichtan and 3 KM cast of Bachiana Tow n It lies 31* 25‘ 3ir North Utiiude and 
73" 35* 25” East Longitude. The mound is 8B-tnetcr long north - south and 65 meter wide 
in cast - west direction w'ith a maximum height of I meter, The site is badly disturbed by 
Ihc local farmers by cultivation purposes. Only an area of 6 kannl is left undisturbed save 
for a grave on the top of the site. A large number ot Early and Mature Haiappon poilery 
is found scattered in the drain and cultivated fields. Beside pottery chert blades and their 
fragments were also collecicd from the site. 

A report on the detailed study of these sties is being prepared and soon shell be publislicd 
by the Dcpaitnienl of Archaeology, Pakistan, 


I Hi: INDI S ANDSARASU Al I IN HIS IORV, GKOI (KiY AND 
VRCHAKOI-OCtY 


.S.P.< itipiu 

](i,s now well known ihiu iificr tlie Partition of Indiu in ! ^47 archucokigistK in liidtsi and 
Pzikistan both worked hard on the Harappan Civilizatjon and by now dtscovered 2317 
$Ues of which 1474 arc found in India and 843 in Pakistan. These discoveries have also 
shown that as niany as 1074 sites are located on the dried up course of nver Saraswaii 
and 231 on ihc Indus. I'luis, it is now more thun clear that the Harappim CtviJi/ation was 
the gift of two river systems, ilic liidas and ihe Saraswaij, iind noi just the one, Ihc Indus, 
as was thought till lf>31 when Sir Juliii ^tal^hall puhlished his hocik entitled 
MffhenjiHliirf* ami Thv OVi7iro/fi wi¬ 

ll is common knnwledge that the Indus emerged from the waters of glaciers around the 
Mansarovar Lake in Tibet but it is only rarely known that the Sara-swaii at one p<»int of 
litia* also emerged from the waters of the glaciers located in the Himalay^as. Thus in the 
past, both the rivers have been llowing perennially simply because both were glacier-fcd- 

From archaeological points of view what was the time frame when both the rivers were 
flowing througli llic plains and emptying tlieii waters in the Arabian Sea? This question is 
most vital since as noted above hundreds of Harappan sues are liH:ated jn their ba.sms- 
Aivhaeotogjcally. ihe answer of this question is not difficult to give since the HimippiUi 
sites in their valleys arc presmly datable to 4Ui and 3rd millennia B.C. There an: some 
sites belonging to the different historical periods us well but these arc very few and far 
between. Thus, broadly speaking, Ihe two rivers were folly active from at least 4000 B.C, 
Ihrough 3000 B.C. although these were flowing through a dry and deseriic climatic zone 
in their lower areas. 

The next question is as to whai happened after 2000 B.C.? T wo things happened. First, 
nothing happened to Ihe Indus, it remained flowing perennially. Second, the Saraswaii 
suffered a setback — atier 20{J0 B.C. ti siuncd drying up. 

All these are provable from tliree different sources ol’our informa[joiiditerury. geological 
and archaeological. Thti.s. nirr approach here is niuJtbdisciplinary. 

Litfkakv soL:kci>:2> 

Indian liierature k foil of references to the river Sara-'^wati-the Vedic, the Epic, die 
Puniriic ;md ihe Classical. The oldest of this k the Rigveda. Its hyms were composed on 
the banks of the rivei Saiuswati. These are around 50 limes that this river is mentioned. 
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Some of the tiymns deurJy nienlion tliyl Ihe Siiraii\v:iii cniergcil from ihe mountairti» to 
reach the ocean, a fact which folly currohonicd by geoJogy .tnd arcJiacology 
supplemented by Milellitc Imagery The Saraswaij is tlescribed m the /{ifiveda as a great 
ri'/er rushing down from the mouniajns towards the ocean iVUl Mujulata. 95th Suktit. 2 
Richa (Vll. 95^1 ekachclat Suiaswati nadiniini siichir giribhya a samudrai with 
icmpesiuous roar (VI. breaking, and currying dow n ridgc.s of hills like lotus stems 
(VL61.2). filling the realism of earth ami the wide tracts of ihe finmmetil (V1.6L 11), Et is 
far superior to her companions (,VH.95.4t and surpasses ail other streams by her sheer 
majesty (VH.95.U and glory IV 1.61.13), ThU is fia'ce fVI.61.t3), swiftest of the swifts 
tvi.61.l3), mighriest of her class ('Vil.W.t). She is the best of the river’s tI1.41,16X best 
of mothers ill. 41. 16) and even best uf goddcsse.s (Tf, 41,16). 

TIIK Bk.\l[\lAM}AS 

The later Vedic litcrattire, however, gives a very paiJieiic cortdiimn of this river During 
this period It shrunk. It shrank enormously. Et had now very little water to flow 
perennially and over long distances. Ef could no mure reach ihe ocean, ligot fanned out in 
the deserts of ChoUsiait. T)ie Aihtreya and the SaUipulhii liralutmtiti rcpcaledly mention 
this fact. 

Thk Mahmihak.vta 

En the MaJiabliurata we get many references to piove that by then the Sara.swati. which 
was, joining the Arabian Sea, Jiad fanned out, or lo.s!, so to say in the de.serls, It Is the 
region of Vinasana fSalya 35,531. Arc Ideologic a I and geomruphcilogical evidence place 
I he Vinasana in the deserts near tlw Dcraw ai Furl in Bahawalpur region of Pakistan, 
Presently there is a shallow deprcssioti. almost pamjJci to the Indus, through which a 
canal, called ’Nara', is flowing, Tliis was the ancient channel of the Sitraswati ils is held 
by most of the scholar in the world, including MR, Mughal and Louts Falm, two 
distinguished schoiarv working in Pakistan. The Saraswaii, called Hakra in the local 
language in ChoJisiun, had reached the region jusi cast of Rolirt near a place called Thar' 
from near about which Ihe Easicm Naru emerges, 

I9ni CENTtfRl WOKK 

In the 19th ceniury rhe Bi'iii.sh explorers worked on this river and noted that the Saraswaii 
river which flows near Thanes or Kurukstieira ri.ses in tlie hills of Sinnur State, then 
debouches on the plains at Adi Badri, then disappears in ihc sands a few miles fartlier and 
come.s up again about three miles to (he south of Bhawiuttpur. The study mentions that it 
once again vanishes at Balchhui (or a shun distance to emerge once again and flows on in 
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Ihc MiUth - wcMt’rly illrcciiun acmvs K.amul until Ihu Gliaggar in PatinJii territory joins it 
after a eourss; of aboiii I It) tmfes. Kunnmg aloiio Use ias\ ns of Tohiiiia and Strsu it turns 
souilivvard la enter RajaMhan in Ganganagar Disii. A little fiinhcr it vimishes in ilic 
deserts of Bahawalpur R.D, Qldtiinn il8B6) and CF. Oldliiim tlR93t were in t^'i the 
pioneers who worked on the Saiaswaii cxtensivelj hoih in the light of ancient and 
tnedieval literattire and geology However, some scholars have been calling the Stira.swati 
river as Ghaggar'. a river which starts near Kalka in the Sliimla hills as a rain-fed small 
river and meets the SuriLSwatt in Patiala to impose this name on the entire course of tlic 
S^aswati is hardly justified since Ghaggar is no wlicre mentioned in the ancient titeraiurc 
ol India. It may also be. ntned that smee for thousands of years the Sartiswati was socn by 
different people at different parts of the river in iragmentary eondtiion each group gave a 
scpiiruEc name for the stream they were seeing and cxpericnciiig. Hence. w*e have such 
names a.s Nara, Wahind, Htikra. Solar. Ghaggar. Sarsuti. etc. starling from Sttidh. Thar, 
Choi iSian. Punjab and Jlury anu, 


PtKST-lNWCrrNDENfT: WtJKK 


In recent years although several .scholar!; and scientists worked on this subject two groups 
of scholars worked extensively and intensively on the geographic history of the Saraswaii 
river: Yiish Pal. Baldev Sahai and others, and V.M.K. Puri and B.C. Verma.Uitely D.P. 
Rao, like Yash Pal and otUer-s. has also used Remote Sensing methods to work out the 
drainage of the Saniswaii systems present and the past. 

SaK-ASWATI ami tl.-AaKRti 

Geologically -speaking, only glaciers could provide water to Saraswaii on perenniuJ basis 
iUid glaLiers were always confined to ihe Hinuilayus, thev never came down to the 
Siwaliks. Thus, u search was made in tile ceniml Himalayas in the north -east of Paonta 
Sahib across the SiwuliLs, in the Sirmaur Distt, of the present day Himanchal Pradesh. 
The method adopted was as Arllows; 

First, the area-of-seoreh in the Siw'utiks was nanowed down on the basis of literary 
references and geological formations. It was kicated heiwoen SiitluJ in the west and 
Yamuna in the east, Plate L 

Second, openings in between these two rivers in the Siwaliks were ilien located. One in 
the site of Adi Badri near Markanda and the other is KaJesar near Yamuna. Tradition 
upholds .Adi Badri as the source of Saraswati in Ihe plains, iind Kalesar as the entry-point 
for the Yamuna in the plains; above these points are the highlantLs of the Siwaliks. Rg, 2. 
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DRAINAGE PATl'ERN OF VEDIC i^ARASWATI IN MIMALAVA 
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Explorers in du? pitsi hud worked out ilie courses of ihc Samswati and Yamuna in 

the phiins. In recent years Smdiitc itiiugenes of those regions were taken. paJaoo- 
channels of the Satlur and the yamiiiia were tdentined and their relation with die 
Saraswaii worked oiil by scholans like Yash Pal, PuiJ, Ran and others. It was found that 
SulUtj was once a irihutajy of the Saraswali; it is only in recent times of historical period 
thill Satiiij shifted westward and joined Bcas, u inhuiary of the Indus. Archacologrcai, 
geological and geographical exploraltons and their combined studies also establish the 
process of shifting of the Saliiij from the southwest to extreme west, 

Third, Yamuna was already studied by geologists, geographers, archaeologists and 
historians from its origins in the Yaninotri glaciers to its merger in the Ganga at 
Allahabad. In recent years Yash Pal and his colleagues have worked on this river also 
through the Luindsal imagery of the palaeo-channels m the plains Fig. 3, 

In other word.s, the sltniy <)f Pulaeo-cltannejs of the Satiuj and ihe Yamunu prove that 
anciently both the Saiiuj and the Yamuna. Ihc two perennial rix'Cnv, were the tributuriei) of 
till. Siiraswdii, the former was then called Shatudri and the latter was called Drishadvati, 
both iue mentioned in the Vcdic litcraium. Fje, -f 

With this knowledge about the Sartuswaii and its tributaries. Pun and his associates 
movetl in the mid-Himalayas to locate the signatures of the old channels of the Suraswaii. 
Puri, ilicnefore, concent rated on the glaciers and livers emerging from them, and Verma 
concentrated on ihc terraces of tiic-se rivers, They hold a pimietilar channel, called Tons' 
as Vedic Samswati' or PalucO'Sara.swait. Puri and Verma worked out its geological 
hi.siory. Their findings arc as follows: 

A. There is a large watershed area in the Siwalik bell north of Kalesar. which is called 
'Paonia Dmin*. Plate I It came Into exisicncc between O.h and f)J million vears. i.c. m ihe 
late Upper Pleistocene period. There are five present-dav rivers, which converge liere the 
Algar. the Yimiima. ilie Tons, the Giri and the Bata. Fig. 2. Paonta Ehion area is 'situated 
over a thick pile of sediments and the drainage here acquires a considenihle width. The 
elevation difference between Paoiita and Kalesar, a stretch of nearly 10 km, Is hurtlly 12m 
(40 ft.J, Obviously, since the valley scctinicnl is very thick, pnibably a larger drainage 
was occupying this valley m the past*, they surmised. 

In order to study the drainage paltcm of the five above mentioned riveni and the Paoniu 
Doon area, both of which hold the key to our tinderstanding of the Vedic or Palnco- 
Santswaii, Verma did geological mapping of the region between the Yamuna and the 
Markanda rivcis in the Siwaliks and beyond. He identified four terraces BgJ . numbered 
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r, Ti, Tj and 7h T being (In; highcsi. hetict' oldest, and being the lowest, hence 
joungesi. These arc respectively: Ti T 2 T:t 

(I I SudanwEila Temtcc : T 

(iij Bala Terrace : Ti 

(ill) Garlhnath Temicc Ti 
(iv) Markanda Terrace i Ti 

Tlic discovery of Sudanwala Tenncc (T) constiiules a major break ihrougli indelincaiing 
the course of Vedic Samswati. It contains a signatme ol ihis river that ts completely 
masked now'. This teimce is Eocaied nearly 2 km S H) li ot Snd£in\v'iila. and neatly caps 
the top Siwallk Hills. The average elevaiion «( this tcrnict is 6 (t<) ui (2178 ft.) above 
MSL. Coniitnent pehhks of this terrace consists of ddrerent hlhological composition.^ hot 
L|uartj.tle and nictainorphic niatenals art: prevalent'. 

The Biiia terrace iTi) is located almosl Uncur in shape tm the southern slope of Bata 
valley and occupies its higher tHirtioti". Like the Sndanwak terrace, it is also composed of 
pebbles and boulders of lioattziie and other mctamorphic rocks, 

The Garibnaih terrace (Tj) is It>eaied in the most Mintcgic position m Baonta Doon and 
luy-s NorUi-North-Easi of Paoina- in N 15^^ E - S 15^ W direciinn. The elevation 
difference from Terrace top (594mi to the present riverbed i4l)Siii) is nearly iHOiuifido fi.>. 
Here also the pebbles, etc. iiic of quan/itic imd oilier metmnoi phit rocks. 

The Markiinda tcmtcc (T') is 'located ahnosi in linear disposiiion on the southern slope of 
Markanda valley. ESE of Nahan*. The pebbles of quafhtilc arc in abundance here also. 
Archaeology and geology place ilie icrriiee in the Upper pleistocene period. Rajaguiu and 
Baduin liavc worked on itie geology and prehistoiy.' ol the Markandit Valley lerrace.s. 

It is extremely signiticaiu to note that 'the pniseiit day pR'vcinmcv ol the Bala and 
Markanda ienaccs consists of Siwalik locks only: they do tiot contain any met amorphic 
rock and qisartzite. The presence of these (Tnetamorphic and mtart/.srei rticks as pebbles itt 
T and T! terraces points lowmiLs ihe conclusion dial antithei river that occupied these 
valleys had traversed n region vs here quailyile and oihcj meliunorphic rocks were lound 
in abundance. ll is also significani to note dial younger tenraecs (Ta and Ti) in these 
valleys do not contain even a single ^lebblc of quurtjtiie and other melanioiphoscd mckst 
c-xcepi along the present Vajnuna conn^e. Tliis scenario indicates that piovemmce of the 
terrace maiurial got resiiicted to Siwalik bcti only. Moreover. Bata-Maikand divide is 
only 30m(l00ft.) high at present which scparaics these rivers Howing in opposite 

directions'. 



Thus, there is the ditichintf evulenee V)/Vf hufte river, (htwinji from the ettst to the iivaj' in 
the Paonta at a mitch hiffher level, prior to the hirth of the present day Ywiuma 

river who.w terrcices are still observed uUmn Adh Padri- Markanda link in the plitim 
immediately to the south oj the Slwalik ItelP. 

Tiif Of P\j,ak<vS.\kaswai i a\i>Sah,\sw af i Of„vt ifu InThe lfiMA.r..\VAS 

Tl)e most crucul afe*T foi' ihe Jrainuge study of thi; PakeoSiirus^vali in Ihtr I titnuJayas is 
Ihc Tons fifili order biLsin whciY: lie thick Mnila of formnttons of quan/ite and other 
met amorphic rocks ai several places, the pebbles of winch are found in the river terraces 
mentioned eiirlier. It may be noted that Tons river posses u very higli average discharge 
which almost exceeds the combined discharge of Aglor, Vamuna. Giri, Bnia and also 
Maikandu rivers. Further, niosi significant criterion is the presence of a number of 
glucicJ^ in this basin.' 

The Suraswali seems to hiive ortgiriaied jn ihe geologicaJ limes and passed through the 
prehistoric tiTni;.s of eiiriy lo (ale Stone Ages. Pun and Vemia feel that. *All ihe evidences 
(geomorphoiogicul, glncioJogical and geological] fwim to rmfy one that the 

present day Tam vwj in fact the Vedic Saraswuii in its upper reaches. This river ivn.v in 
e.xistence daring Upper Pleisioeene period as it ims fed bygladers that hud descended to 
much lower I intits in Oarhwa! Himuluytt than the present day level due lo the iiijluence of 
Pleistocene fee Pfcsenrly ihc Snowline is farther and on higher altitudes than whui 
it was during the Pleistocene. In fact the gludcrs in this region, including Gangolri. have 
been and are being fast receding. 

The origin of the Pahieo-Saras^vari tics at 5-kin south ■ wesr of Naiiwar, Sdunkd on the 
conlluL-nce of itw Rupin and ilie Ton-s rivers, ifie Ibriner enwrging our of the Rupin 
Glacier and the Imtcr emerging out of the Glacier named SaraswaLi Glacier* by Puri. The 
Saraswau Glacier was 58.« km in length thai possessed an average width of 3.5 km. 
covering on area of 20.'i.8 kmFig. 2, 

From Naitwar the PaJuco-Saniswatt. .same as nnxiem Tons, flowed for 40 km in 
southwesterly dircetTon where it met another glacier-fcd river called 'Pahbar', after ihe 
name of the glacier. From here the Palaeo-Stiniswati took u soulherly route and travelled 
for ItXI km before eTUering the region of Paonta Doon. It is here that ihe Palaco-Saraswati 
joined the Algor, the Yamuna and the Giri rivers coming to Paonta Doon from 
nonhw'CNterly region, FiYim here it took a course that is aligned along south of Kaisi, 
Gartbnaih, Paonia and Bata valley, t.c.. west to south-westerly direction and Ilowed over 
the raised and filled platl’onn of lire Siwaltks.' In ihc third and last stage, when the 
PaJaeo-Saraswali reached the Bata valley, ii itiok the southwesterly swing and 'entered 
the plains iJirough Adh Badri’. In oiber words, ai this poini of time, there did not cxisi the 


so-callcJ Vaiiiiina Tear' near Kalcsar for ihc Palaco-Saraswan to escape iiilo the plains. 
Adi'Badri wa,s the only firM availahk gup in the Siwaliks for Ihe PuJaeo-Saraswali to 
descend into the plains. Fig. 2. 


Here, il tnay be noted. Ihm next arid close to it is the Murkanda valley. The field 
evidences siiggc-st llmt the area between Garibnuili-Kalcsar and Muikunda valley was 
once nUed with a huge pile of fluvial >ediments. Tlic main dfainiige of Vedic Sarasw ati 
followed this icrrain and oseillalcd between prcscm-tlay Adh Badri and Markandu valley 
due to tectonic activity whereby the .Siwaiik hcU was iipUfted In due course of time, it is 
possible that it was entering plains from Adh Badri u-s well through Markanda conduit". 
Here it may be kept in mind that the Kalesar gap wilh Tiolo-Vaiimna'. winch w'a.s a 
tributary of the Palaco-Saraswatr. was not at all active at this point of time, here there was 
no Bow which could give rise to the present-day Yamuna, Fig. 5. 

'From .Adh Badri rcgtoit, the Palaeo’SaraswaU took the southwesterly course and reached 
Kiirukshetra From here if turned to slightly we.steriy direction and met the tnonsoon-fed 
Ghaggar, which emerged from ihe hills near Shimiu. Around 25 km south of Patiala, the 
Tibetan glacier fed Perennial River Sutiuj joined this course of the Saraswatt and made il 
the mightier of the mightiest over with enormous quantity of w'aler flowing through a 
very wide channel. It was ceriainly tlie ca.se from 4000 B.C. Ihrouglt 2000 B.C, 

Puri feels that 'consequent to erosion and tectonic activity, the Vedic Sai iswati shifted its 
course finally fn>ni Adh Badri conduit and occupied the present-day Markandu valley" 
which is dose to Adi-Budri, 

The Yamo.sa Tear; Its Role In TiH S vRASWATi'sDiSArPEARANCE 

h brings us to the question of Desiccation of the Saraswati and the role that the Kalcsar 
Gap and Yamuna Tear played. In collide of time Neo-teciunic movements and climatic 
changes gripped (he catchment area of die Pidaeu-Sariswati. .According to Puri six nvajor 
episodes took place. 

Around Kalcsar there is what is called yaniunaTcar fault' Plate T, which has alvifays been 
prtine to tectonic movements and great diKtsters. This tear 'got activated after Vedic 
Saro-sawaii came into existence" due to which the Proto-Yamuna left the Saraswati and 
started flowing through the Kalcsar conduit and hccaine the Drishadvatl of the Rigveda 
fame, Il soon became a tribulary of the Saraswali {Yash Pal's Y2 channel) after flowing 
pasi Hissar, Blrndra. Nohar. etc. and joining the Saraswati near Suratgarh in Raja.sthan, 
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Episode ]J is niiu'kcd h>' the up lirmient (iI'iIil' Baiii'MiitkinLUi Divide by jImho 
li created such a cnricuf stEualinri in which Thu rivers like Bata Itad to change their 
direction of How. almost in ihc revci'se direction. 

Episode ITl is the lesiilt of the Episode (I whtcii; changed die slope and 'reversed the 
drainage of Butu from w'csi to southcaiii itnd sou I it' resulting in the change of Saras wuti 
water Alow, most of it now joLncil the PaJaco-Yamuna or Dnshadvati and made tt a 
perennial river. The Saraswatt was now coinpletciy depended on the monsoon 
precipitation and the SatEuj water. This wa.s the beginning of [he end. 

In Episode IV new tectonic activities shifted the Pahieo-YanHina or Dri.shadv:ili |;Y2 
channel of Va-sh Pali in the plains further to the east, making it an independeni river now 
called Yamuna faround 15tX) B.C.-UKX) B,C. penod of Painted Grey Watei, which are 
channel of Yash Pal, flowing past Bliamipur and merging tnto Cliambal. Fig. X 
ScHin new shifts tcKik place due U> ftesb tectonic movements and the Yamuna changed its 
course to present-day V'amuna flowing p^Lst Maihura Fig, 3, and joining the Ganga ai 
Triveni in Allaitabad. 

The Episode V is marked by the change of ihe course of river Sailiij. Around Ropar 
(Modem Roopnagar) it look the 90' westerly >w‘ings. and slowly and gradually met the 
Bcas in I20i ceitiun A D at Bhao-ka-Patton (between Kasur and Fem/purk Later on the 
eonductice shifted to HaiTka-Patiun in the 16th century. It is iiiieresting to note that 
during the hist MX) years the SeiiIuj has shifted ius cour.se westward by almost 16 km. from 
Budha Nala near Ludhiana. Sailuj hits been a most un6iithtul river whose history can be 
compared in Asia only with the Oxus, which also shilled us course diastically, first it 
discharged its waters in the Caspian Sea then li^ok a sharp turn and stalled emptying itself 
in the Aral Sea. 

Epi.sode VI is miirked by the diMn ientatton of llic Vedic Saraswati. It w as the 'ctimiilalive 
effect of all liw live episodes viy.. reacuvaiion of the yamiina Tear, constrictiim of the 
catchment area i>f the Painco-Saraswati by 94.05%. einurgeiice and migration tpf river 
Drisbadvati towards soiilh-easi acqumng the present day Yanrunu course and fmalty 
.shifting of Shatudri (Batiuj). Fig. 4. 

It is now dear as to why the Rigveda described the SantswnU as a 'migliiy river Jlowing 
from the mountains’; at one point of time it did emerge from die w-aters ot the glaciers 
and it had also the whaler of the percmiid river Salluj emerging from the waters of the 
Tibctitn glaciers. It is now nLso clear as to w hy rhe Mniicthltaraf mentions it a.s getting 
losi in the deserts: at a later date the perennial Saia-swaii lo.st the waters of the glaciers 
and also of the Satluj. Now it i.s only a monsooM-fod disjointed river of a scries of dried 
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up lakes even ihc Tirthas such as Kuniksbetra and Pehowa on its bunk in Haiyuna have 
been abandoned by the Saiiiswaij. these ure Ted with waters brought troni man-made 

canais. 


ARCH\f;fn.octv 

By now archaeologists in India and Pakistan have been able to identify us many as 2317 
sites of the Huiuppan CivUizalioiK M(.fST of ihcm liave iK-en collected by G.L. Possehi in 
his recently published book Influx Those which arc inissing ihcre we have added 
from our data bank. This dulu show the following: 


Chan-l 

Total No, of Harappan Sites in India tmd Pakislun 
Total No. of Harappan Sites in India 
Total No. of Harappun Sites in Pukisian 

(Jhart-2 

Total No. of Htirappim Sites on Sarasu att- Hakra 

Total No. of Karappun Sites on Saraswait- Hakra in Pakistan 

Total No. of Harappan Sties on Saraswaii- Hakra in India 

tliarl-3 

Total No. of Hakra Sites in India and Pakistan 
Total No. of Hakra Sites in India 
Total No. of Hakra Siie.s in Pakistan 


“2317 
= 1474 
-843 


= 1074 
= 426 
^648 


= 123 
= I 
= 122 


Chart-4 

Total No, of Early Harappan Sites fKoi-Diji-Soihi) in India mid Pakisuin^ 300 
Total No. of Early Harappan Sites (Koi-Diji-Soihi) in India = 179 

Total No. of Early Harappan Sites (Kot-Dijt-Sotht) tti Pakistan = 130 


Chart-5 

Tiitai No, of other Parly Harappaa Sites iAmn-Niihirui Da[iiti-S;i#30 in Pak»staii=l92 



C'hart-6 


Total No. of Mature Hurapputi Site.s tri liitlia and PakiiiiiiiT = 986 

Total No. of Mature Harappau Siic.\ lit Piikisiiin - 4)6 

Total No, of Mature Hurappan Sitci in India =570 

(:h;iii-7 

Total No. of Late Harappun She-; in India tmd Pakistan =1047 

Total No. of Ijite Hiirappan Sites in India - 985 

Total No. of Late Hai appan Sites in Paki.sian = 62 


CONCLLSION 


The above mentioned data would sliow that the Saraswati wa.s the living river during the 
4Ut-3rd nullcuntinn B.C. otherwise we could not gel more I hart a thoiksand Hafappan sites 
in its hiLsin stalling from Harvana in India through Sindh in Pakisiiin, 

It also proves beyond doubi liiai the Harappaii CiviILiaiion was the gift of the Indus and 
(he Saraswati put together and noi ejtclasively either of the two rivers. From 2nd 
millennium B.C. the Saraswati suirted drying up due m the tieO'iectontc movements in 
Ihe HitnaJaytis, which affected the geomorphology of the Sjrmour Distt. of Hiinanehal 
Pradesh drusttcally. It changed the existing drainage pattern of ihc rivers, the Adi Badn 
outlet of tlic Saraswaii go! completely elosed due to the uplifimeni of the Markanda-Bata 
Divide: today the Saraswati river is only rain-led, hence even in the rainy season it does 
not have enough water to travel beyond Suratgarh in Raja.sihan. 


RKACnVATION Ol-' VAMliNA TEAR AND KMKRt^KNCK OF 
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INSTl l’lTIONAI.IZ.\TION, KKV TO RAPID RISK OF INDUS CIVILIZATION 


kufl II. Sumncl 


SliMMARV 

Unlike olher Civili/uiiuns. The Inthis Civili/atioti rose fnim n jeJaTively inimamie phase 
of dcvclopmenl to ihc level of hilly inicgraietl urban stviety in a very shun space ol hmc. 
After SI certain level of urhanii'.utiun had been adiioved sit Moeiiiodaro within a spi<tc 
one or two generauoni. the Civ(ti/ati€>n rapidly spread far and wide covering an area of 
more dian ntvc million stitisire kilomciers. TWs emaordinan- phenomenon could only 
occur dirough a combination of some extraordinary eveni unit esiahlishmcnt oi a welL- 
cuordmaied'iieiwoTk of basic insinuiioiis m the early phases of devdopmem. The 
exiraordinary event was die massive dcMructloii of eailier settlemcnis kjcaicd in the 
ini mediate vicinity of Moenjodaro by Hoods and the decision taken by the clans affected 
by these noods m build a nev, city at a safe hicution on antilcisdly nused moimds. 
Archactdogical in vest igtit ions make it abundantly clear that Moenjodaro emerged as a 
fully planned city, During the process of planning ut ihc city, the segregation of different 
aciivitics and their handling by different dcpaitnicnis led to iJic creation of basic 
instiiulicins. The momentum generated during the process of planning and consl^ruciion of 
a new city led to the creation of more complex instilulioiu. These insiiiutions were 
shaivd by tire needs of a newly emerging urban society. The pressure.^ of this newly 
emereing'society created a well'integrated insiitulionul framework for the governance of 

the Slate. 

The picture of the liiclus Civib/alLon. whicli has emerged through extensive 
archaeological investigaiKills, provides a lot of inroiiiiatioii of largc urban Netilcmcnts and 
a technologically oncnied iliriving economy. Through analysis oi the evidence provided 
bv the archaeologists, ilic paper attempts to show thai the basic strcngtlv ^'f Indus Society 
lav in the creaiion of viable institutions. These institutions cicated by the Indus j,xopIc 
5(XX) years ago were trased on concepts, which hnvc striking similarities wilh the 
concepts on winch rnodcni state funeiion. 

As againsi ihc slow and cumbersome natural proceH.s of dcveloimicnt of msiitutions for 
Stale governance in ancient societies, the institution building in Ihc curly phases of the 
Indus Civilistaiion was a rapid exercise. This rapid trurtslorniaiion from a disparate fonruit 
of a iiomuiban siicictv to a highly mstituiionali/.ed organisation for the govemartce of a 
complex urban society was brmight aboul Uirough a unique event. The spint of 
dclemimaiion coopemiion and cohesiveness was generated through the process of 
building of a new city on intincjal mounds after the total destruction ol the pre-Indus 
settlement at Mocn.iodaro by flwwLs. The key eiemenis emerging out of the snccessfid 
tackling of ihis crisis siimuion were the creation of a powerful ruling class with the 


uuLhontv md capabiliiv of Liking decisions ;tiid cnJ'ofcing these- decisions 

effeciively, The rulmg class comprised ol’nylural kwders ol'tlio iliffercni duns inhabiting 
this region, and thus enjoyed the wholc-hcimcd suppon of all ilte comrmuiiUes. The 
initiiil years after the constntclion of the lieu- city of Moeiijodaro were the most 
momeiHous, A lot of dynamism was shoWTi in all the fields of iictiviiy, A very noticeable 
feature of the newly esialiHshcd regime was their exiraordiiutry ability it> plan There was 
extraordinary depth ;uul width in then planning. They w'efe tjuick to realize the 
iinporiance of iiisMiutionalit'iiiion ol’dirfereni stale fiincUons and profcsstonalization in ulJ 
spheres of itctivity. They realized the imptnlance of ;ui elTective system of controls and of 
checks and balances. Through this uncanny abdiiy and the extraordinary dynamism 
generated during the process of building the new city, the new regime was able tc> achieve 
a niega-jump from the relatively djsoiganizcd and non-focused pre-Indus society to a 
highly cJTaient. mouvaied and fucused urban society. The sol ill foundaiions for one of 
Ilie grciiicM and widespread ancient cii ili/atinns were laid widim the first few years of 
esiabjishnieni of the biLsie lactlitlc.s in the new city In order to form an idea of rhe extent 
and scope of mstimtions develo[jcd hy die Indus regime, wc briefty necapiudate the basic 
fncLs relaTing 10 the Indus civilizaucn: 

flic Indus civilization was spread over an ui'ea of more than one million stjuare 
kilometers. Archaeological investigations have revealed the existence of more than 1500 
settlements belonging to ihi.s civilization. These seTiletnents were located in clusters, with 
each cluster separated nom other clusters by distances of hundreds of kilometers. Each 
cluster included at least one city, several towns and hundreds of other smaller 
scnlcmenis A ven,' substantjul segment of the total populaiinn of the Indus Civilization 
lived in cities and towns, where, by ancient standards, they enjoyed a fairly high standard 
of living, The cities were well planned and laid out anJ were provided with excellcm 
loads, drainage, .sewerage and otlicr public tactlities, The hou.scs in the cities w'cre 
const meted with kiln baked bricks and coitmiued several moms, including iljrtsc used as 
kitdien, toilets, bmhruoms Earlhenw-arc components were used in the system for drainage 
and sewerage disposal, gnils were provided in windows, and the dooix were generally 
made of seasoned wood, Tlie people intnle extensive use of pottery of various shape.s and 
sizes; their food was rich in proteins and included cereals, meat, iegumes daily product.^ 
and fish: they made extensive u_sc of ornaments, cosmetics, toys and ditTerenl varieties of 
clothing, including couon textiles. These needs of the population were catered for bv a 
very large number of industries, producing a liirgc variety of gtxids. The industrial go^s 
included several mass produced items foi the people at large as well as tuxiiry items for 
lie more affluent classes. The raw matenals required for these indastnes were supplied 
through multiple sources liwated within the sStaic as well as in the surrounding regions. 
Some of the industrial gtxxK wav also exported to countries in the Persiun Giilf and 
Mesopoiumia. 
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Tor ilie type of society cicM-Tiheil aNwe. ati extensive network ot mstitetions was inquired 
with we I!-coordinated horizontal and vcnical linkitges. Ihc type of coiisinieiion- the 
nature ol the lacililies provided ai and ihe quantiu and i)TK> of artifacts recovered (roni 
Moenjodaro indiemes that .St*>civi<>daro was the Slate capital The archurotogicEil 
in vest lit: It ions at this site pi'ovidc an indtcation of the pad played by the regime hnsea ai 
Mocnjodiiro in ad mini strut ion of the territories tielongtng to the Indus Civilization From 
a knowledge of the work handled at the Shut level, it becomes clear ilmt specialized 
dcparimenls existed at Uie center for activities such its town-planning, construction and 
mamienancc of civic facilities, industries, food and agrieiiJlun:. trade and commerce and 
revenue collection. The spread of the Civilizaiion over such a vast area and the location 
of selilenicms in cliisiers with long distances separating different ckistcni indicate a 
decentralized form of admimsi ration in w^hich Regional Capitals played a very impt'fiani 
part. The ccinceniratiun of legional aUinmistrative. economic and cnlturaJ activities in 
four Of five nia|or cities iiidicate.s the piesctice of a strong local aUmimstrativc sci-op at 

the city level. 


.\tl.\IlMS“l RATI VK FKAMFIVVOKK 

As indicated earlier, all evidence points to Moenjodaro being the principal raeirtipolis of 
the Indus Stale, Moenjodaro also setved as the Regional Capital of the southeni Region, 
which probably included the present day provinces of Sindh and Kakichisuin. Tire 
southeastern regions of Cuich, Kiidiitiwar and Gujarai were probably also connected 
through Amri with ilte Southern Regional Capital. The second most important city in the 
Indus civilization wa.s Harappa. ivliich piobabty served as the Regional Capital for the 
entire northern region. This northern region included C'holistan, Haryana and Rajesthan, 
besides the region in the imnk'diaic vicinity of Marappa The available architeological 
iiifomiation indicates thai Hamppa was dcvelotied by the Central Indus Regime on the 
lines of .Vlocnjodaro. The re cane maintained a strong physical presence at I larappa and a 
lot of town-planners, engineers, craftsmen and key adimnisiiative personnel moved front 
Moenjudart) to develop ihe ciiv and govern the norihem leiTitories, while maintaining the 
required liaison with ttie Slate Capital. The two regional Capitals of Moenj^aro and 
Hanippa established representative institutions in all (he major citic.s. which brought 
ahoui ii rapid integration of all the distant regions into the culture and economy of the 

Indus State. 

While integration was achieved of all the regions la almost all the areas, the area 
panlcularlv focussed by the Indus regime for intenietion !>elvvccn the different regions 
was trade and Commerce. The Regime gav'C considerable imponance to the developnient 
of a proper infrasimcmrc to faciliiaie and promote hiismess acliviiies. Tite Indus plaimers 
developed the vision of a hroad-bused economy* which was to be activated and sustained 
through participauon of every segment of ilie Mvcieiy. ITti.s unique concept was promoted 
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thrc^ugh creation o( ;t numhcr oJ <lynaiiiic inslitiilionst and ratiunali/ntion measures 
devised by the regime. 

EsrAUi Of Oistvm Th.vuim; S iwhjnn 

One of the siiiucgic^ dcv'clo^tcil hy the Induti Regime vm to eliminate depeitdeiice of one 
particular xiurce or region for the supply of raw nmierials ret|uircd by the indiisiries and 
the population al luige. With Ihts idea the regime made considerable c0oiis to locate 
different source.^ for the supply of ihcse nitucrials, .Another strategy was lo develop new 
markets for die products niantirociiimij by ihc iriJustries located in difference regions. 
Keeping in view tlicse major strategic initiatives lire regime developed ai least iwo distant 
trading stations. One of these Iniding stations was established at Shormgai on ihe banks 
of the Amu Darya, in northern Afglianistan. with die prime objective of lapping the rich 
mineral resources ot Badakshan and central Asia, The other distuiU trading station was 
established ai RaV a1 tladd in Qmiiit ircninsula to hictlttaie trade with the Persian Gulf 
:md Mesopoiantian regions. 

IAk-lis o\ viAktiiMf: Traiw. 

Prior to emergence of the Indus civih/ation most of the trade wils carried oul thixmgfi 
overland means of iranspon. Due to long periods of lime involved in eommumcating 
through overland trade routes, this was a major limitation on the volume of trade. The 
Indus regime took a majoi decision to make opiimum use of waterways for inland trade 
and Jevclopcil coastal stations for fusicr iradc operations Ihrough sea-going vessels with 
the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamian region. Tl>is very decisive move was a major factor 
m the emergence of the Indus Civilisation due lo ils impact on the region economy. 

Creation of Inolistkiaj. F-si viei' ii.t. vcKsy 

'flus very miKlcrn concept developed by tlie Indus plaimciN gives un idea of the 
cxtraoniinory' insight into faciors relating to industrial ptixiuctivity. Hundreds of 
Industrial Villages was developed in each region to produce a variety of indu.strial good. 
Particular empba.sis was laid at these villages on providing a juiiahle physical 
infrastructure, upgrading of technical skills and housing for ihe skilled craftsmen. These 
vlllage.s were comiccled lo relevant trade organi/alions in ihe cities to ensure regular 
supply of raw materials and How of kerns produced to nutronal and micniationa] markets. 

KM'ORtrKMivvr ny RFi.iAnij: sv-smi-s or wFittHtN vso mfasi res 

Tlie Indu.s regime developed a weII-coordinated system of siaodurd weights and 
mca-sures. Based on very motlem concepts of standardization and credibility an elatM>rate 
system was devised and implcmenied tiirougb a niimlxir of mstitutiomilizcd measures. 
Appropriate sets of weights were standardized keeping in view all possible applications. 


The manufacture of weights was restricted and w;ls ciuried out in a limited number of 
ciirehilly selected workshops, where the accuracy of the wcrghls was strictly controlled 
by inspectors appointed by the regime. A numlier of measures were raken to prevent 
pmlifetaiion including designing of weights in certain standard i^ted shapes out of specific 
materials. Duo td ihese measures the system of weights was uiiivefSiilly accepted and 
striclly enforced in all regions of the Indus CivUi/aiion. This system of weights was also 
5iccepied and employed In ilistani regions, not only for transactions involving the Indus 
State bui also generally ns is evident from the weights recovered iSirougli archaeological 
excavations in Omim. UaE and Bahrain and Mesopotamia. The thorouglmcss with which 
the Indus regiiiK dealt with this issue of great .significimcc in trade ai all levels, domestic, 
department. The organi2aimn of the various Depiutmcnis was such that they could 
respond favorably to these challcnge.s, Tiie Agriculture Department, through 
improvements in icchniejuus and increase in cultivaud arc^is able tu enhance ft 
production to cater lo the needs of increased jHiputalion. The increaws in population as 
well as growing stratification in the Indus Society, not only created demands lor 
increased prcKluciidn of crafl items; ii also created demands for divcrsiOwl range of 
products to sfuit the tiwtes. status and pureha.smg power of different sections of the 
society. The organiy-alion of ihc Industries Depanmeni was such as lo fully cater to these 
demands. Other dcpatimcnls faced sitnilar challenges also, and each of these 
Departments was properly organized to meet these challenges. 


INQUEST OF ORICINS OF THE INDl S \ AFLF^ CIVII.IZaTION 


Fa^al Duel Kukur 

Much has been written on various iispccts of the Indus civilization, since its discovery 
and recognition at lUe site ol Matappa and Mohenjo-Umo. But the origin and tormalivc 
stages of this highly developed;; fitlily urhtmi/eJ and extensive civilization of South Asia 
js still shrouded in inysiery. Therefore, much remains to be [iccomptlshcd to enhance our 
understanding of Indus civiliration. in relation to iis origin, growth and also its decline. 

Tile picture of the Indus eivilrzalinn, revealed to us through the dryer type of 
archaeological evidence, is that cities were butU on a regular grid plan of straight streets 
and tlie chief thoroughfares ran at right atigles to ihcni. A drainage system embraced all 
parts of the cities. Almost all houses wcjv constructed with burnt bricks. Houses were 
laid out around an mner couriyard: bathroom and loiJci were ccmnecied to the public 
drains. These cities had fortified citadels Oii artiftcial mound, constructed of rnud. mud 
bricks and burnt bricks. The archaeo I logical evidence indicates iliai the Indus civilization 
iieJicd on agncuHiirc, us in the other two river s:ii!cy.s, of Rgy^h and Mesopotamia. The 
toundations of Indus prosperity w'cr* Bgriculture based on irrigation and icniliiy 
maintained by sill-bearing tlood, FaiTncrs living m villagc,s clustered around the cities 
cultivated mostly w'hcai and barky of six-row kinti and a sub species of it. vegetables, 
fmti and sesame as well as mustard probably for oil Besides this cotton was grown (of 
CitLssypium species) and exicJif.ivdy spun and woven for gurmenis. Animals included 
sheep, humped and humpless cattle, buffalo and pigs. dug. camel horses and elephants. 
a.s the bones and engravings point to the domestication of these animals from kKiil wild 
species, Presumabiy. a very large part nf eveiy' binncr's crop had to he paid and handed 
over to the public granajic.s. Craftsman produced gomls for both home and liatle. Potters 
were relatively far nune competent, compared to the other objects craftsman of the 
greater Indus valley, using the wheel to turn out t|Liic pleasing and siandardt/.ed shufies of 
red wtire, often most attractively painted metallurgy s^wtiis less inspired, however 
icrracoiia and sione figunne.s display tile sculptor’s lemafkablc art. In .short, such 
regulation of society, possessing sufficient ecaiunnic wealth to niobilb.c labour and to 
support full-time craftsman, with resources to engage in tong distance trade, besides 
highly ilcvelo^ted socitvpoliikal and religious Institutions can rellcct an authoritarian 
government and the uniformity of planning in both street layoui and di’ninagc system 
public building etc. over so wide a territory must imply a uni lied stale. 

Of all the uncertamties concerning the hidus civilization, the most damaging H ib origins 
or gcncsi.s. As the diffusionists argue that the idea of civilization arrived from 
Mesopotamia and tacilitatcd the tnuisfomiaiion of the earlier village cuHures (towms) into 
full scale ciliL'-s, because of the fact that Sumer and Egypt had Jong ago emerged into a 



civilized way of living oi the fiinc the liiduii pei^ple huHi tlieir cities of Hiiiuppu and 
NUxjnjo Daro, in ihc grcalci Indus vaticy iind later othei^ towns of Kalibungun. Lotlial and 
Rangpur etc. Moreover, in Mesupoiaioia and Egypt, the maluie developmem of early 
(culttnesj peasant communities, which were direct evolution from the earlier cuUum:, 
after ihc initial stages of aninmj dditiesticatioo and plant culuvauon, had provided a basis 
upon which litcraic civilization was buill. where urbanization had taken plaec earlier than 
in the Indus valley. 

In the case of Indus valley civilization, so far as wc have been able to discover iu appears 
suddenly and fully formed in the greater Indus valley, itfter 2600 B.C, For this reason ii is 
necessary to emphasis here in the light of some nesv informaium relevant to the 
fundamental question of early developmental stages of ilic llarappan culture, and its 
uJliinate growth into urbanization, with hiief accounts of cultural enviroomcm which 
existed irt tlw greater Indus valley and its north-western higlt Sands. Well before the 
emergence of Sl)-fledged Indus civilization in Itie greater IndiLs valley, early farming 
^joii^fjjii(]jhes were already establislied in the highland regtons nurihwcsl of the Indus 
valley, iiiiniely the present Baluchistan plaieaii and the mountains areas of the NWF 
Province- In Baluchistan, during the S’*’ mitlenniuni B.C. (Ah the recent arehacologicaS 
survey of the author recorded) mere were m least seven sites, including, Melirgarh and 






Killi Gul MohiunmeU* which were occupied hy the NeoJiihic fK’opIc, Ainotigsi ihcite 
Neolilhk sjtc,s. Mchigfiih ami Killi GiM Mohiiruructt urc ^yMcl 1 Ul 1 k‘ully cxcuvmed. It is 
here, west of tlic Indus, where great steps fnrwurd. which enuhled iiiiin in ihc South Asi;i, 
lo break ilirough llie barrier bclwccu barharisui and civilization, ooturred with the onset 
of Ihe stone using farming villages. It is therefore, rciisonablc thji a re-cvalualion is 
necessary m lighr of new evidences, of some of ihe curlier theories that liave come lo 
from about ilie (>rigin$, of the Indus L ivilizution, 

With the disccweiy of Metirgoili in Baluchistan, and its cxcavaiions by the French 
Anchacological Mission in Pakistan, broughl to lighi a coriunuuus sequence of 
occupation, right from the 8"’ iijillennium B,C.. lo the nihiillc of ihe third millennium 
B.C. though is the only site, whicti has revealed a continuous .sequence of cultuies in 
Bahichislan. The fli si phase ai Mehrgurh of NeoliiJnc ctrluire is represented by more than 
'J meters of dcpo.sii and icnucd as ;t-ccr;iniic Neolithic, yielded rnud-hneks siniciures, 
nitiht-room reciungular units, polish stones axes, bones took ttlouched Hint hlaiic.s[ 
ttiicrolithi-s, fragments of skmc bowl.s, pesiles, grinding stone, shell beads and some 
turquoise und lapis beads, ‘nhs^ pimse ut Mchrearh has yielded u large number of 
impressions of grain and .straw of cultivined pUmts in the mud-brick and debris. These 
imprinis include wheat, emmer tmd bread wheat. Bersidcs. Uiis phase also yielded charred 
seeds of Jujube. At Mclirgorh. ilus phase has produced siilTicicm information for the 
domestication of animalv, ihough wild animals predominate m the lower level of the 
phase, however the upper level produced die lemains of domesticalcd animals, such as 
cattle, goals and sheep. On the available evitlcncc. from Mehrgarli :in<I some other sites of 
the highland, though not scicntincally cxcavaied. prove tiiat the beginning of the farming 
\ illagcs in die higliLind and piopcr Indus vnljcy do not owed to siimvih iVoni outside, bin 
have made iiuiepcndent moves towards tneipiem agricuJttue and ununal iiomesticaiion. 
Naturally ihe I'ujjy-ncdgcd Neoltdne fnrming villages of ihe highland, in this pan of the 
world did not spring into existence in lew generations. They were ibc result of process of 
evolution from the Mesolithic stage, lasting in die highland from about at iwwi IfiOtX) B.C 
to ItKHKJ B.C. (so far known only from Magdalenian paniiing.s and engravingi by the 
later date, as shows ihc recent .'\rchiieoIogiciLt survey (mil yet publishedi of ihe author, 
permanent .scitlcmenU; of eatly idnning oonununitics well established in the tii^hlund 
west of the Indus valley, as indicate the presence uf quern, founders, grinders etc found at 
various sues of the ccrumtc Neolithic / Clialcolithic period of the highland. Mi,)sdy these 
sites have lieen illegally excavated and plumlered, m the recent post, pmbubiy in svarch 
of treasure and arufjci-s At sonic of these vites one can even study die vertical 
stratigraphy of tlie site 

While examining (he earlier farming cuniiijujiitics (villages) in light of ourlior's recent 
Mirvcy, it appears thai the geographical pusiiioii ol the highland, wcsi of the Indus, 
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rcrtdeitd il niwe or less a single cuUure pruvuice in antiquity. Here many vtllnges 
established in (he Neolithic period such as Mehigarh. Kill) Gul Mohammed, Rana 
Ghundaj, IsinaiLcii, Musazai. Anjira. Periano Chundai, Gumala, Sheri Khan Ttirakj eic 
and continued to floiii tsh rigJu through the Chalcolithk and some of them wdl imo ihe 
Bronze Age. Most of the above mentioned sites have not been scientificaily eJtcavaicd, 
but what ever tnromiation/documentaUon we have gathered in the last two decades. an<J 
whiit we appear to have, over a relatively large areas of the highland, west of the Indus, is 
the independent beginning of simple agrtculturaJ economies based on herding and grain- 
growing. The subswjuenl mature development of these early farming conimunilies of the 
highland has already been traced through excavations m some silos mentioned above. Our 
knowledge from these works ami the rccCni work, at the sites of Miu-i Qalai, Shahi Tump. 
Noushero. and Harrapa fiirthcr augmented about the early phase of Indus civilization. 

Thc.se development of the early farming coitununilies of ihc highland arc well 
docuiucnted when these succeeds the laic Neolnhic stage into Chalcoiilhic. at Mehtgarti 
(111), Anjira (11). Kllli C3n) Moliammcd (111), Rana Ghundai (IT) Gumalu, Rchman Dchcri, 
etc. in beginning of itic midttle of llfth milJenmum (ail dmes used are nor absolute but 
relative), when man learnt nvetiil icchtiolc^y in this pud of the world. These sites of 
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chalcolutKic honznii yicklccl several crucibles wiili Lniccs of inotten iiuiiel and rusted 
capper objects, along with sticli as l>cuds i»r stone, lapis la/ij]i, turquoise, [crrncoiia unil 
camelian. Amongst all the mutcriul cullure. it seems that the painted pottery gioiied 
prominence, dcctirated wtih geometric and semi-ib'iluriilisiic motifs. mclLulitig rows of 
birds, gouts or cupirds, msetles. triangles, chequker pattern etc, showing that man in this 
p;in of the world, had leisure for other pursuits than merely appeasing his phj'skal 
himgei. Tile whole churucter of chiileolilhie Mdirgiiih, t.-\s a tnde\ siie) and some other 
sites of the highland rciiccis nni only the achieved prosperiiy in maieriiil culture, bui also 
continuity in the ceratnic tradithni Slowly aiul gradually, tiic sites m the highJuud entemi 
in the so-called advanced chalcoHthic phase, piobabty around 4tJrid-380t) 13,C„ evidenced 
ill a number of sites, such iis Pcrmtn>Gbimdai. Mughal Ghuiidai. Istiiiiil/ai, iVlusaitni in 
the Zlioh valley and Rana-Ghundai, Chtnjnu, Surdangal, Kibzat Zora. Spara Ghundai and 
Mughal Qda in Loridat valles of norilK'm Elaiuebistan As far os central Baluchistan is 
concerned, this phase hits been evidenced at, Killi Gut Mohanimed, Shick Monda, Kecbi 
Beg, Damb Saddat. Fai/ Mohammed and Kare^ in Quetta valley and at Anjim, SiuJt 
Bamh, .Siaho/,y of Khu^cdiir valley including those of Mckran region, sticli lus Miri Qalat 
and Shahi Tump in southern Baluchistan. This phase of advruiccd Chalcolitiilc has also 
been witnessed at Sliri Khan Taraki of Bannu Basin .md Gumla, Rchman Dheri, of 
Gomal plum in the N,W.F Province. 

]i may however be noted here, about ilie sites of highland, thai only some sites are 
scicntiricnJIy c.Kcavaied. Tliereiore, ii is liliriculi to mdicaic precise dates. Miutigraphical 
equation of each period and phase at a particular site. As highland is a vtist area, west of 
the Indus, it is possible that for instance advance ChaJculiiluc phase, is noticed that it 
appears at sites of Noiibcni Baluehisian slightly earlier compaieii to those of souiliem 
Baluchistan, and the sites iocated in NWH Province, with divcrgetii variant of Uie basic 
putiern. Due to this tact regionalism bcccinics UistinguiHhahle niiiinly in pottery styles and 
designs. Wliich of course need not indicate any thing more than local variaiirm of 
crafLsman.ship, and caimoi be taken to imply any ciiluiral separation, or as iiffijiaiioii 
between companilde or eontrasliiig groups, However in this phase painted pottery 
tradition seems developed to a degree of l>rillLini comiielcncc at variini.s sites of ihe 
highland. For esatiiple, the so-called Koi Dijian wares appeared first in the Zhob and 
Loralai vailey of Northern Baluchistari, us udcsicd by paiiial inul trenches at Periano- 
Ghitndai, Mughal Ghuiidai. Rana Ghundai etc, along with some other wares, W'liich later 
on appears ai the sites of Quetta valley, and soLrrliem Balochisiaii, and iJian lastly as at die 
sites of Amn, Kot Diji, in the greater Indus valley. 

At ihc end oi advanced Chaleolithic phase, siruciuic of mud-bricks on .stone foiiiuiatitm 
anti without foundalion houses have been reported ui Vitrioiis sites of the highland, as 
attested by ciur key site of Mehrgarli slraiigraphicaiJy f\s regard the poilcty three types 
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w'ere pievalenl. inonochmmc with gcomeiric fnotifs painieU in black, hichrom wnli 
itcomcinc piiitem. usually, black atiJ red. and potyclirojiic witfi ivd. black and wliitc/ 
Painied motifs mclude caprids. hutiiiwd hull, lt»ops and tassel. I hc imiinal moiifs seems 
gruduully turned into £io.ajj,s and homed Inezes winch diffused alt over the sites of the 
high kinds. 

Between the middle and end of the fourth miUennuim B.fk, the sites of highland in 
Baluchistan and N WF Province, seems to enter the early phase of the Bronze .Age, :is also 
(ittested hy Mehrgarh IV, Datnb Saddat l-II, Rana Ghumlai IF 111. Anjira III-IV etc. 
During this phase of eiuly Bi'on/e Age. people seems moved from tfic Northern 
Baluchistan Sites, south wai d lo ihc Quetta valley. Khu/dar region a( I he sites of .Anjira. 
Nal. Koi, Nindow ari. and it was in this iii-ca of southern Baluchistan that they spread 
down on to ilie alluvia! plain ol (be gicaicr Indus valley and settled at Koi Diji and Amri. 
These tnovements of people ftom northern Baluchisuui were also low-aids the cast, as 
aiiested by Guinla ll-lll, in the Gonial vaJky of the NWF Province, from where, 
presumabry they shifted to Harappa. where iheir pre.sence has been attested by two 
clearly stratified layers 26 and 26A, and by the recent excavations of the American team, 
headed by Rlchiud Medow. Due lo these migrations from Nortliem Baluchistan, in this 
phase of the Bronze Age. villages «rems grew and spread throughout the highland. The 
setUement of the Quetta valley appears to have beer very extensive as a rvsull of the 
influx of new comers, mostly at Ihc sites of Damb Saddat, Kachi Beg, Said Bahio and 
.^hnied Kanzai. Some people moved turther inicriot in the valtcy and made a settlement 
at the site, which now called as Faw Mohammad The cuIeu] al Tiiatenal of the site shows 
ITS commencenicnf uroimd 32()0-3(KMI B C. 

By the onset of eaily Bainze Age. on the sites of highland, the pa.storalisLs of this region 
were aJready herding on horseback us remains of domesticated horses me iound in the 
encampments at Rana-Ghiindai und sur-Jaiigal sites of Northern Balucliisian. which 
indicates and represents u pastoral phase lhat pttsceded village life thixujghoui the 
highland. The permanent villages of the highland were however not very large, but they 
were occupied long and continuously. The houses had .small rectangular rooms and were 
commonly built of Jiuid-bricks on a stone foundations. It is interesting to mile that the 
burin brick so characteristic ol Indus architecture were occasiunitlly used at the site of 
Periano-Ghundai. Mughal Ghundi. Badanzai. Musazaj of the Zhob valley, and Dabar Koi 
in that plain of the l.oraJai valley. At this site Sir .Auru) Slicn found a drain made of burnt 
bricks, in a trench, during his excavations of the .site in 1927. Il Is further interesting to 
note that the author in 1985 found a buried embankmetit. made of baked lumps of earth 
5fl meter souUi of the site of Penano Cthundai, A portion of this embaiikmenl about 201J 
yards were c.xposcd due to seasonal lorrcnts flood water euiiing and erosion, which pass 
dose by the site. The inhahiiani of the site to protect it ilctod of the said torrent 


piiibabh' buili iliis cmbankmciU- Tlio auihui found a porshred ciiibcddctl in one of ituf 
biirni h]mp^ o! eanh of iht cmb;ujkinent. This potsherd wus of (he so-caJicd reserve slip 
of Fuire-servis. Which means ihew fired lumps were nude for (he embunknient between 
381K>-3fit}0 B.C. mid ccnainly anccstrul lo inveiuion of hujui brick making in this part of 
the world, Which Jatei on tweame chiiractcristic of Indus urchitecluro. 

Dviring this pinuc of the early Bronze Age. monumental siiuctures wei'C built, like lluise 
of Mchrgarh VI], Dainb Sadtiat til etc PiiucTy pioduciion an;;i\ marked with a number of 
KiJn has been hroiighi to light at Mehrgarb, VTt, Periano-Ghundai etc. various type of 
wares* such as Kachi Beg white on dark*slip, p<>lychronie, black on buff slip. Quetta waic 
Qiiena wet, and Fai/ Mohantniad ware cic, were prevalent thrvnighout at the sues of 
Baluchistan. The most notcworiliy tcaiurcs o) ihis pliase of Bronze Age were the 
appearance of the so-called J-aiz Mohammad Grej ware, at various site.s of the highland. 
The shapes included deep open bowls and shallow plates, with gcometricaJ and 
nmuraJisiic designs. The Grey ware is not always of high artistic value, nor does it mark 
(he [seginning of a new epoch and perhaps the first example of the last invention of 
Bronze Age men in ceramics. Tins phase also corresponded to the mitss production of 
plain standardized pois, goblets, brandy glasses, globular pots etc. as well a.s the svetworc. 
Thc Zhob style of mother goddess figurine, male terracotta llguriues. animal figurine,s of 
huniped bull and iW'iIh out liuuips, coinpaftiijeni seals, double .spiral bronze pin. etc which 
iiidicRte the climax of cultural development in [he highland. 

To get a iTOtter idea of the life of these village coniinunities and prevailing culture of the 
highland, in the Bronze Age. w'e can look lo dte southern portion of the highland, where 
part of Ibis prevailing culture people, who lived at the site of KliIIi, Nmdo-Waii, Bala- 
Koi and Nal. leurru to make one Tme product of scented unguent which they pui in stone 
Jars. This product was in such demand ihiii ihe hi.xuty trade carried it to the dressing labk 
of a Stimariati queen. Consitlerahlc minibei-s of Jars have lu-cn found at varioas .site.s of 
Mesopotamia, including that found in the grave of Queen Sluih-iid, in Roval cemcrerv of 
LIr. that is to say ab<jui the micldtc of the Third mil Icnnium B C. 

We have one other element of the pres'oiiing culture ol Bronze Age, w'ortli coiTunentinir 
on it at this point, is the prevalence of religiom beliefs, which were to become recurrent 
ihroughotil the village comniunitjcs of the highland. These beliefs Fnd their 
archaeological expression in figurines of w-omen, and eaitles. found at various sites of the 
highlands, and suggest their place was in the hou.schold shrine ruthcr ihan any formal 
temple. These human and cattle figunncs indicate that they were the subject of "Cult". 
This type of figunne occurred frequently at ali sites of the highlands, we may infer 
without exaggeration that the W'orahip of this divnmy and bull, must have been 
wide-spread TliU form of worship wa.s to have a significant role in the daily Ufe of 


[l]'on/c Age men. iticy were fn-liici culUiTally iinU thereiore prcsuniahlj sticially 
inteireiiUed over this witii? area of the highland, whitli ptLss bier on through the Induii 
vallcv Clvilijiition. und still persisi ihrougli nil tire vicissiliJiJc.s of tUi' South Asian 
adigioiis aJlmrs, 

The last stage ot Bronze Age through which Mte people of highliiiul p^uised gratlunlly lo the 
greater Irdu.s valley, to the Ibrappan stage seems to be round about 27t)0-25tM) B.C. As this 
nme. mos) of ihe sites in ihe highhiiid fmni North to South started decltnine and desened 
soon utter eacli other. Whut these desertions oi the sites signily is not unite clear, but they 
may well have involved Hie migrations oi |>eopk' from ihe higtiland tnwartb the greater Indus 
viilley. The mass migration from the tiighl.ini! is indicated by the f.it i ih.n this migraiino of 
the people cotneided with the emergence nnd extension ot urban life in the greater Indus 
valley. The feu-son for these migrations probably were ihc result of progressive agriettliure 
and sitoek breeding ol hiindtcds of these vtll.tge.s of the highland, which were Icadirtg to a 
coiHinuous increase in popnhdion. In this way f><jpiilidion pressure musi have gisen a 
siiinuliw, For solving ihe prchblem. they followetl the track of ihuir foremmier. who were 
already settled id Koi Diji, .Amri and (K'rhaps Mocfiiotliao in the fertile greater Indus valley, 
makint; a rccOEntztible contrihution to the culture (hui was to develop at the banks ®f dw 
Indus. The arrrval of these emigrants is docuincmed. mostly at sites of l iarappn. Kol Diji, 
Amri and Moenjodatt), in the greater Indus valley. .At Hanippa. during ilw excavations in 
1946. considerable amount of ceramics tragnicnis ot rtOn-Hiirappan culture were toimd from 
prc'dcfense levels and debris of the loiiitkation wall, ni the strati Tied byeis nmnbefcd us 26 
and 26A respectively. Tliese pottery types were infuel tlic Penano Jangal painted and Periuno 
Reserve slip us termed by Waller A. Fair *Servis. and by F .A. Khun, as the Kol Dijiaii ware, 
after ihe vile of Kol Diji in Sindh Tltesc poucry lypes are derived from ihe iJiles of Nonliem 
Baluehistan brought to Marappa. during the gradual waves of migration of the fjeoplc Jn the 
early phase of Bronze Age. As the archaeological evidence indicate thm the^ people first 
seltkd, when coming from Balucliisiuti. at the sites of Gumla, Rcinmm Dhert. Karam Shah 
and Lewan in the SWFP and then seems seiiled ai llamppa, in Punjab. A similar imgralion 
iiKik place, in the same period. .South ward tiom the highland, to the Indu.s valley, and seems 
to .seiiled at the site of K<n Diji and .•Vmri, in Sitidh. The excavations at these sites revealed 
abundance of pi>Uery. besides oiher material culture, itlciiiical to ihai which was recurrem at 
village sites of the highland from the early phase o( Bronze .Age. Which, wiih passage of lirnc 
evolved, with the technological advance und consolidaiwn which marks the heyday of this 
mature Bronze Age culture, at a date wliicb mtgfit he estimated aboui 24[K) B.C, termed as 
lUirappan culture at siies of Hurappa and Moetijodaio, as Indus s alley civili/ation. Tbts 
civilization is alleged to have lusted till about 17(10 U.C, and destroyed by the Indo-Aryim. 
However it may be pointed that we lack hisioriLal record mul iircbacobgical evidence about 
the invasion. Natural vagaries seem most plau.sible. 
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BANNU: 

A MKL'HN<; POT Ftmo’iTiRALniAMiKiNTnKPHimtiiLsrfmrr 

l*'»Tild Khun, ,f> tl. Kni>it nnd K Thomaii 


iMKonUC'l U>N 

Bannii (fig, I) ideally k>eaicd for the SL'lenlilk’ study of lire dialogue heiwecn cuJtures in 
rhe protohisioric periods. It occupies a topographical basin surrounded by hills and 
mountains and lies astride some very important routes of conimunicaiion (for trade, 
migration, nomadic pastoral innisliumance, in\'asion, eic.t between llic Iranian Plateau 
and Central Asia and ittc plains of the greaicr Indus region- The principal roiUes of 
contact are along the KuiTum and Tochi river valleys, hut there are iturnerous other 
lorrenis (such as ihe Khakor and itie Shakmi iliai cut ihrongh the hlMs and mouniauis 
separating the Bannu plain from Afghanistan. Immediately 10 the south of Bannu there 
are numeruus routes along Uirrents tuning through the western hills to the Comal piam. 
All ihc.se routes were intensively used Uunng the E lisiorie and historically recent periods 
and many f-lisiortc and protohtstoric period sites ate associated with them. Bannu is 
connected in the soutfi to the Gonial plain by the pa.ss, or Koial, ai Pe 7 .u and in the vve.st to 
the Indus plains by the pass at the Darra Tung wliere the Kunam cuts through the bills 
and merges wah The liulus trig.2i. 

Because of its strategic locatjon. Bannu is poteniially o|icn to a diverse range of cultural 
influences coming from the nonh and wesi, from ihc south and frxim the cast. The 
objective of this paper is to examine the ktiow'n euliural sequence in the Bannu and 
<id|accnt Gonial rcgiiins in the protohistoric periods in ihc light of possible external 
contacts and influeiiccs. The chronology of the various cull oral phases, and of the main 
sites discussed, is given in Table J, 

Much of the data discussed here derives Irom the field surveys and excavations of the 
Bannu Archaeological Project, of which the authors are the founding co-dircctors KJian et 
af 20CI0a), TIte Bannu Archaeological Project was established in 1985 as research 
collaboruiion between the Dcpanmeni of Archaeology, University of Peshawar 
(subscqucjilly witli the Pakistan Heritage Society), ihc British Museum and the Institute 
of Archaeology, I’niversity of London, The memberv of the Project have carried out 
field surveys in Bannu and have undenaken excavation ul various important sites (see the 
references in the Bibliography, below) (figJ), 
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THhSMKKi Khan IakaK vU’lMt MAi Phask 


The Bumiii Aaimcolo^itJiil Pmjeci 10191^*1 tlist idcniiricd this Ujti* Ncolillnc/Eijrly 
ChEikolithic phase, h was i mined)ate!y recogni?:ed as being a new and unique cuJtirraJ 
phase in ttic aicbaeologv ol Suulh Asia. The liiverse assemblage uf material cultural 
elements fxcim the site includes a range of types whicli have enable tis to establish txjih 
the unique chaructcrisiies «f this eultuie as well as to identjfv some of iLs likely external 
eontacts and influences. 

The pottery is hand-built and tKCurs In two major caleHohes of wares <although there arc 
Oliver minor types^ which need noi be consideied herci. "A wflfe” includes open bowls 
[many large in sr/e), often heavily hurntshed in hhick on the outside anti with a diverse 
range of imernal designs also painted in black. Notable among These is itnimorphic 
representations, especiaUy of motintain goats am! cranes irig.4..S). **Ii ware” is 
characterized by jars and carinaied h(ywls having geometrical designs on the extemaJ lip 
and shoulder, heJow which the vessels arc covered with applied slurry of clay containing 
gmund up pottery fragment.'. I, figA 7), 

The tcrracoita figurines arc excepiiooully diverse, including huh anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic types. The anthropomorphic figurines aic especiidly intercsiing, including u 
range of types hitherto unknown in South Asia. Some arc standing female figures with 
fully recognizable human features while oiher are seated and oticn have very reduced 
stumpy lcgs(8,9). These ideas ol reduction arc Ciirricd lu c.xirctnes in .simie figmes, which 
are little more than ‘iKsttle' shapes w'ith applique breasts and pinched nose l'at:es(J1g.ll)). 
The vast majority of the anthropomorphic figurines appear to represent females, apart 
From two apparently male figure.', and one tpossibly two) hermaphroditic 
rigures(rig,9,lfJ>. All these figurines are made in the same red gritty pottery as the 
ceramics and have similar humlshed surfaces as the iiiieiior surfaces of the "-1 ware" 
pottery. Many figurines also have black painted designs, including eyes, hair (often 
plaiicdh rcptesentaiions of clcihing, and other patterns such as ‘comb designs' that arc 
Ic.s.s easy to interpret. .A significant number of the figurines have <li.stcndcd obdoinens, 
apparently indicative ot prtfgnancy. 

Alst> unique among the cultiiral maierials from Sheri Khan Turakai are llie numerous 
perforated and semi-perforated terracotta cones and the 'handled' limestone weights, 
w hich arc discussed further Ijc low. 

Since the dtstwery of the site of Shttn KhanTarakai. She Ban no Archaeological Project 
has found further sites of this ctiluirc type in Satmii. These arc Batrai Khuann h Girdai 
and Ter Kalu Dhcri. Invcsiigaiioms outside Bunihi. in the Goiml Plain, have located Sheri 
Khan Tarakai type-site at Jhnndi Babar in Df Khati nistiicl ifigJl, 12). We have 
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examined this site, and the niuieriaJ Cditurul rejiiaitis found ott its surface, and confiniied 
its close afriniiy lo the sites in Bannii [Khan ei at. 20tJ0b] (Pt. 1.1,3.4.5.0.7i. 

Tiik CII1.TI’RAL Am\tTIKS Of TIIKSHKHT KHAS TA»,>KAt OOMI.l'X 

The total assemblage of materials from Sheri Khan Tanikai constitutes ttnique addition 
to the cultural history of South Asia, but tlterc are viirtous dements within il that poittl to 
extefnal coniacis and influences. Some components «U' the poiJcn iLssemblage have 
similarities with .some of the forms found at Rana Ghimdiu and Penano Ghuirdai in 
northern Baluchistan, but no close similarities or asM.H:iutiotis can 1^ identified with any 
sites in Ollier regions. Ii has been suggested that the '8 ware' from Shen Khan Taraicai is 
closely related, if not identical, to the so-called ‘Hakra ware’ of Cholistan, Although ai 
first glance appealing, we do not believe that this association to tenable, on either 
chronological or cuJiuial giounds. The chronology of the *Hnkra sties has ji:t to be 
established by excavation and radiocarbon dating and there is as yet no reason to siffiposc 
that they arc year as early as Sheri KJum Tarakai. J-milicr, ii tias not been demonstrated 
that the technique of covering vessels with slurry of gritty clay lias any dec[i Lullutiii 
significance. It is simply a lechnique for producing vcssel«i that can be used tor the cqo! 
.storage of water and perishable (probably tood) iietn.s and varialiuns of this technique can 
(Xicur in a w’lde range of ciUturul contexts, including up to the prcsent day. 

The lerracoiia cones and handled weights provide much tlrmer ground upon wbicli to 
establish the cultural affinities of the Sheri Khan Tarakiu complex. \Ve know of no closi; 
parallels for these classes of objects from sites in South Asia, but direct piUalEcIs cxiM at 
varjou.s .sites on the Iranian plateau and in adjacent arca.s oi Cciiirat A.ma i Khan ei al. 
1988. 1992). 

Finally, some of the attributes of tile antfiroponmrphic figurines have strong a-sembhmee 
to those found at the site of llginly Depe ui Turkmen is i an. Taken together, the evidence 
from the material culture of Sheri Khan Tarakai and related silev suggests contaci with 
Iran and central Asia, probably via the mountain pusses discussed above. Contacts with 
other areas to the northeast and (o the south are indicated by finds of lapis b/uli 
(probably from Badaklishan. .Afghanistan) and chunk shell (from the Arabian Sea coiisi,), 
but the predominant cultural influences .seem to come from the northwest- 


THETOCHI-GOMAI. PHA'tE 

Firsi idcntiUcd ouisidi: the Baimu rcgiun. \i\ Qumla [[ and Rdiman Dhert 1, this culture 
phase has also been tound at sites such as Luk Lirgai, Islam Cho\s'ki and Ter 

Kaiu Dheri in Banna and Jliand Babar in Dera IsjiiaiJ Khan It was on liic basts of this 
geographical distribution of Mies that we named the phase the 'Toclii-Gomal phttsc' 
iKhan cl al- 2000c t- 

The ccranaics oi this phase arc characterized by fine, wheel-ilirown, pottery made from 
welMevigaied clayn Thin lipped howls, hoih cariiiaied and simple, are especially 
characteristic, often having polychrome painted designs on their outer surfaces (PfK 
^>,10). These designs are often highly complex and variabte, mcluding wavy lines. *cyc 
motifs', geometrical patterns, etc. Some pots also have representations of cranes, fish and 
other animals. The terracotta figUTine.s an? cotnpleiely distinct from those of the Slicri 
Khan Tarakai phase. Particidarly characteristic are the so-called 'sw'itig legged* female 
figurines. 

CLILTUHAI. AKFlNI i [TiH t>t; I NK T<KHi- GtlMAL PllAHE 

Within Bannu ihere is an extremely imeresimg cutmml reluitonship between liic Sheri 
Khan Tarakai and Toclii-GomaJ phases at the site of Tor Kala Dheri tThomas ct al. 
19971. Here an intriguing 'transition' was found both between the poitery lypcs and rhe 
lerracoltu figurines of the two pha.ses. clearly itidicuting cultural connections between the 
latest phase of the Sheri Klnm Tarakaj episode and the Ttichi-Gomal culiure. This might 
reflect a cuUuriil tninsitioit indigenous to the Bannu region, fnim where it might have 
spread to other areas, On the other hand, ji might reflect the local enculturaitvin of the 
Shcfi Klian Tarakai culture mto a fully formed Tochi-Clomal culture that had spread into 
Bannu from elsewhere. Cleaiiy. there is room for various models intermediate between 
these c-xircmcs. but the daiado noi, ai present, idlow' us to choose between any olThem, 

A cultural phase analogous to the Tochi-Gomai pho-sc has been identified by Ihc team 
currently working at Harappa. and termed by them the 'Ravi-Hakm phase*, but 
subsequently revised to just the *Ravi phase". There arc no clear antecedents for the Ravi 
phase in either the Punjab or in adjacent areas to the soutli Hiid east. A wcslent source is 
possible and the Bannu and Gotna! areas must be considered as pos.sible candidates, 
especially given their immediate proximity lo the pasiits and their exposure to outside 
cultural influences. Tt is difficult to evaluate the cultural relationship.s between the Ravi 
and Tochi-Gomal piuises. but tlieir chronology appears to be similar. The pottery of the 
Ravi phase is, however, hand-built, in marked contrast to the fine wheeldhrown pottery 
of the Tochi-GomaJ phase It remains to be seen if llieie is a phase of hand-buill pottery 
in the earlier pan of the Tochi-Gomal phase, although the transition claimed between the 
hand-built Shen Khan Tarakai poitery and the wheel-tlirown Tocht-Gomal pottery ut Ter 
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Kalu Dheri would seem to make this imlikejy, Furitier work needs to be done m the 
Tochi'GomaJ phase in Bamiu. especially to seek its earficsi mamrcstaiion and the details 
of its relationship with the Sheri l^ian Tariikai complex. 

TiiK Ktri Duian phase 

This cultural phase is exiremety well known to scholars working on the prolo Itistory of 
South Asia and needs no detailed introduction here. Paradoxically, despite it being so 
welt known and covering such a huge geographical area, the Koi Dijiun pcriotl is poorly 
understood in its broader context and has been somewhat neglected by scholars. There 
can be little doubi lhal iht Koi Dijian phase represents a major cultural, social and 
pohucal milestone. The material culture of the Kot Dijian phirsc shows a remi^kable 
degree of homogeneity over a huge geographical urea, suggesting a high degree of social 
and political integration at that time iPl.l 1.12). Sites sucti as Rehman Dhen, in the Gomal 
plain, suggest that some Koi Diji phase sites were both very large and highty organized. 
Possibly some were ‘urban’ or Proto^urhan settlements I PI. 13), There is a great need tor 
the Kot Diji phase to be investigated in detail as a phenomenon in ib own right, rather 
than being minimized as llte early Harappan. 

CliL niRAL AFFlNn tES OF l-Hi: Kor DUI.\N Pli VSK 

As noied above, many of the external mJlueticcs effecting cultural change in the region 
appear to come from the northwest, through the numemu-s passes. It is possible; therefore, 
that !he Kot Diji cultures ttnghi have simdar origins. From the known radiocarbon 
chronology, there is little or no room for imoiliei cultural phase between the Toebt- 
Gomal/Ravi phase and the Kot Dijian pha.se, implying either that the latter evolved om of 
the former or that it came into the region from elsewhere. The so callcd ‘serpentine’ 
figuiijics, characteristic of the Kot Dijian phase, arc known from Aliyn Depc tn Southern 
Turkmenistan, yei again suggesting probable influences from the northwest. The 
alternative possibility tltat the Kot Dijian evolved out of the Tochi-Gomal/Ruvi has ytt to 
be evaluated and must be an imponant topic for future research. 

As noted above, the Kot Dijian has often been viewed as the 'early Harappan’, to the 
detriment of the objective study of this phase in its own right. While there can be little 
doubt that there is a close evolutionary relationship between the Koi Dijian and the 
Harappan, this remains to be cliirifted in detail. The results of our work in Baitnu and the 
Gomal plain suggest that the relationship is noi likely to be simply one of evolutionary 
replacement of one by the other. 

The HarR-apan Cvltlsal phase 

From the perspective of Bannu there U nothing to say about this phase because, de-spiie 
extensive field surveys, (he Harappan phase has noi yet been found. We strongly suspect 
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lhai iL LS noi iiii:seii[. This is despite the prcjtencc of a signiricaitl iiumbcr of Kot Dijian 
sites ill the Biinnu region. These tlo not nppear to have ‘evolved' into EEurappan 
seitlemcnts, or to Itiive ‘aitmctcd' Hurappitn settlement inio llie region i'rom clsewhcn;. 
There arc aJ least four E-larappan sites in the Gomal plain (Khan ci al» 2(KX)dji and there 
appears to be no good reason why Humppan settlement could not have spread into Bannu 
fitim this immediately atljaccnt are r, yet it appears not to have done so. The relationships 
between the Koi Dijian and Hainppaii culture phases ore clearly complex and it is 
possible that the Baiinu region remained an area with essentially Kot Dijiiin cultural 
affinities during some (or all) of the Hanippan penod. Again, further work is essemial to 
clarify this apparent, but very interesting, onomuly, 

CONCLLISION 

The foregoing discussion has raised some important issues about the processes of culture 
change in the greater Indus region in the proiohisioric periods, cspccUiUy the problems of 
determining where such changes originated or from where major influences came. We 
are fully await that we have made some speculative, and possibly contentious, 
suggestions on this subject, with which not everyone will agree. We believe that it is 
desirable to clarify' the mam issues and raise them in public debate, jti order to develop 
ideas further. Whai has been suggested here is far from being tlie last wore! {wc. at lea.st, 
certainly intend to say more in the future!), but if our idea or speculations lead to new 
inicrpreiattons or approaches then wc shall be more than satisfied. 

Our own future rescareh strategics will Iw focussed on addressing in more detail the 
questions that we have raised in this paper. We hope to have demonstrated that E3:uinu is 
a region within which significant cultural changes occurred in the past and that ii mighi, 
indeed, be viewed as a melting pen from which new cultural associations. 
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TABLK1 


Cultum) phaseii and chronology of siJcs of liic (pre*Harappari| proto-hisionc penods in 
the Banna regjon: 


Cultural phase 

Type site 

Bannu sites 

Date ranges 

Pre-Hiirappan of 
Koi Dijian type 

Koi Diji <Sindh) 

felam Chowki 

Tarakai Qila 

Tarakai Ghundai 
Lew an 

Scer Dhcri 

2900-2200 BC 

2460*2040 BC 

None available 
(In ptvccss) 

None available 

Tocbi-Gomal 
phase* (Sensu 

Khan el al. 

2000C1 

Rehman-Dheri 

(PhaseT) 

hilam Chowki 
LakLatgai 

Lewan 

Ter Kalii Dhcri 

3050^2550BC 
2SS5-2625 BC 
(lu process! 
2920-2620 BC 

Early Chalcolithic 
/Late Neolithic 

Sheri-Khan 

Tarukoi 

Sheri Khan 

Tatakai 

Burrai Kluiairu 1 

Ter Kalu Dhcri 
Girdai 

4300-2760 BC 

None available 
3110-2880 BC 
(In process) 


• The calibrated date ranges given are summaries tolde.sC and youngest dales within lltc 
95,4'3fc confidence range) of radiocarbon determinations made on charred organic 
samples from various stratigraphic units on each site. Charcoal samptes irom Lcwiui 
and Girdai have been sohnutted for radiocarbon dclermination but the results are not 
yet avaiiahic. 
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MOENJODAKO AN I RBAN PHENOMENON IN 
THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


Michael lutiNcn 

As could be seen in iIk latest sei of exhibilions of NHK. tlw Indus Civilization is one of 
the early in the VVorld. Amongst these Civilization, besides i!ic one along the Nile, the 
one along ihc twin river Euphraics and Tigris the early cultures of China have been, fully 
justified, included, thmigh in the early tin>e of the third millennium a writing could not be 
recorded theie. 


More recent studies carried out in an inicr-disciplinan' working group in Cjcmiany 
tlnierdisizipiinare Arbcitgruppe Stadtkurforschung) have eJeariy shown that each 
civilization has got it own and individual TiUtejn.' This negnids not only the form of 
religion but also its constellation of 'energy potentials' as a kind of motor behind all 
action, represented c.g. In the individual power structure. Different elements of '"power in 
a civilization may be differentiated into sacral, pmfane imd cHic profane, represented e.g. 
by priest communities, citizens and feudal smictures. In the Old Kingdom of Egypt the 
distribution of these elements differs extremely from that of the Early Dynastic Period in 
Mesopotamia and from the Indus Civilization. VVhiJc for Egypt and Mesopoumia we 
have texts lo study in addition to the archaeological rEmatiis. for the Indus Civilizauon 
we only can aceoutii oti the archaeological mmains with all problems of interpretation of 
data. 

The inieipretativc problems of archaeological data can be seen even today after intensive 
recent excavations e.g. m Horapa bui also in Dhaulavira or other sites. The cultural 
interpretation of the archaeo logical data still remains mostly un sails factory (see e.g. the 
coni li but ion on Harappa in the National Gcograpliicj. It seems to be extremely difftcuh to 
interpret data out of a closed system, which in Ihix case is the Hurappan research itself as 
Ihe tiata seem to be self-evident and self .supportive within the inicipretation slnjclure. 

First relational (comparative) studies w'iih other (contemporary) systems seem to be very 
fruitful. A comparison of the architectural structures tn relation to their socio-culiurc 
implication turns out U) be quite successful, While up to rcceni Moenjodaio was more or 
less the mosi fruitful body of data of urban phenomena to be studied, new result.^ e.g. 
fR>m Dhaulavira scent lo he promising. Unfortunately the research of Harappa did not 
essentially contribute to this part of reseturh while it was extremely fruitful for other 
parts of archaeological studie.s. 

1 me cultural comparisons relating 'ciiy* cleaily show ihai 'urban jnfra.struciure* as a 
social phenomenon was best developed in Mohenjo-daro, noi only compared with other 
Indus cities but alM> compared with other cities sucli os Uruk in Mcsopotaniia or 
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contemporary cities in Egypt of which wc hnnJly Imvc recorUs, aoi only because they 
were built of mud brick but also because they have hardly been excavuietl. 

‘Urban infrastructure' may here account for the lay out (regular street planning} but also 
and specially for the water supply and sewage (see Jansen. M. 19^3). In addition it m:iy 
atx'ouni for whai 1 call •Fcsidcntial behavior*, the way how residential space was designed 
and used. Here multi room lay out of house point towards a refined way ol living, giving 
differcni funcituns of living individual house space. Multi room units ac here contiasiing 
*simple‘ one or two room units in which many functions took plate in one room. Against 
this theory the house pattern of different Harappan sites have to be cornpsircd with those 
of Moenjlxliirti to ideiiiify not only simUarity or divergence but rdso six;ial status. This 
study should be canied out dia-as well as synchronicully. 


Token into consideration that the three appearances of power, sacniJ, protane and profane 
clitaiy are represented in each society, it would be exciting to try to idemify fiinher 
building with these power elements. We all know how painstaking this work is, if we 
look at the hi.dory of micrprciation within the Indus Civilisation starting in the twenties 
over Wheeler in tlie SOs zs CJitef ideologist and ending up in a ’gateway" of Harappo. But 
again, compared with Egypt and Mesopotamia, relalionid inierpretalion makes it very 
clear how strong the sacral component was in Egypt lurilicr strengthened by the profane 
clitety component. God and king became one in the penson of the Pharaoh, architectunilly 
represented by their tombs, ihe Pyramid-S while the cities' hardly existed, at least not tw a 
power component of the citizens tliemselvcs. 

Different is the picture in Mesopotamia during the Early Dyna.siic Period with its city* 
states, remeiitberlng c.g. Uruk so well described in the Gilgariesh Epos. But also here the 
picture changes after 2350 BC, after the appearonie of Sargon of Akkad and tlic llrsi 
munumcnial architecture, the Ziggurai. 


Coming back to Moenjodaro we see hundreds of houses in best quality and a city with an 
excellent urban snfra.siruclure. Of course the ‘cjlader (Wheeler’s military tcrmmokigy) 
definitely was die seat of an elite, profane or sacral, we even cannot say. Bui it form 
remains unique, is not reflected in any other Harppan site; No bath anyw'here else, no 
‘granary* (if so) what remains i,s a highly diversiHcd sy.sicmi hiirdly any similarity of a 
monotonous system though propagated since Wheeler till ttnlay. 

There were many attempts to prove the general hlarappan urban pattern, citudel in the 
west, city in the east: Kaiibangan may be, Surkoiada quesuoned, Lotbal speculative. 
Dholavira dermltely nut etc. But bow is there the distribution of power? Where reside the 
priests, where the feudal lords, where the ciiizons? How are they represented 
architecturally? 


Again wtr come to the coitcfusion Ihai no direct answer can be given and that Moenjoduro 
covers most of this infonnaiioii, if any. Ttieiefore. not only the siudics of the past 
excavations in Moenjodaro have to be continued — and I am proud lo RnaJly announce the 
publication of the Site Atlas of Moenjodaro with much unpuhUslted main rial - but al.so 
further research is needed Isre. Tire re must be rnore excavations on this site. 

My last point in this abstract regards the problem of conscryation and excavation. When 
the UNESCO campaign was closed in 1997 ilic principles of conservation for the site had 
been worked out and laid down in a detailed conservation manual as well as ifl lire final 
directions of ihc International CoosulUiive CommiUee. Wc know today how to save 
Moenjodaro. 

But tl needs a scienlint execution of the program and permanent mamtenaiKe, which lies 
in bands of the Government of Pakistan and which hopefully will be executed rather soon 
with further assistance of UNESCO and with mtemational networking. Therefore, 
excavations can be and should be continued under the condition that the sinicturcs are 
immediately treated and protected according to UNESCO and ICOMOS standards. A 
large pan of the questions to the big riddle of the Indus Civilization lie in Moenjodaro 
and we should try to answer them. 
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URBANKSM IN THK INDUS VAI.UKV 

ENVIRONMENT AND SETTLEMENT OF THE BEAS RIVER. 


RtlH P, VVri]>i)l 
Muliamnuift Afiiiti Khun 
Juscph S<'hiildi!itmTi 

111 iliis paper, we reptin some prelttniUiiry resulLs of a regitmal seulcmciit survey of 
Hiirappan sites eurrenUy being condueied along the nPvi' drj' of Ihc Seas river Iis 
principal focus is on urban ilevdopmcnts at Harappa. ihe iiiia! seitlemems wubin iis 
regional catciiineni anti the dialogue that was esiablished between urban and rurd people 
in these first steps t<)W'aixl urbanism in South Asia. The project is the firsL m Indus studies 
in which an ongoing cxcaviilion at a major city is being conducted in conjuncikm with a 
regional investigation. 

A ba.sie assumption is that the continuity and disruptions at smaller, regional sites can 
provide insights into the nature of urban and rum! dependencies. In Ihai sense, the prtijeci 
builds on the more city*focused research at Harappa by integrating studies there with 
others in rural settings in order to establish a baseline understanding of the nature of these 
relations. The project also includes a geoarchaeological componeni designed to as!ie.s.s the 
degree to which cnvironmemul conditions, especially the stability or insiabiliiy of Us 
alluvial landiicapc, comrihuted to the onset and/or ahandontneni of sctilements along the 
Beas and at Harappa. Our results will contribute to the knowledge ba.se of Indus studies, 
the history of Pakistan and South Asia and in general terTn.v lo an understanding of 
patterns of urban growth in early societies and changing siicial and natural landscapes. 

BEAS RRClltNAL .SETTLEMENT SlUtVKV 

The settlements along the Beas were originally discovered by members of the Punjab 
.Archaeological Survey, in a major undenakJng injtiated by Ihe Depanmeiu of 
Archaeology and Museums, Govemmenl of Pakistan, thii! w'as designed to document ail 
Archaeological sites and monuments throughout the Punjab. In the Punjab, tw'entV'three 
districts were explored and J183 sites and monuments discovered that .span a time period 
from the Palaeolithic to hi,storic periods. Maps and other documeniaiion of these sites are 
reponed in Pakistan Archaeology No, 29. Of these 18 early Mature Harappan sites were 
located along the old bed of the Beas River near the ancient city of Harappa. 

The presence of rural settlemcms near the city of Harappa was unexpected and provided 
an important opportunity lo investigate the nature of urbanism in the Indus civilization. In 
previous dlsciLssions' of Harappa. some aichaeologists had claimed that it was 
strategically located at the frontier of the Indus civilization, positioned for access to trade 
and exotic natural resources from the north and west. Setilemems of this type frequently 
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referred to as galcways. do not have ^usiaining. mral networks- in geographicaJ femis. 
they arc thought lo have a primate Jisiribuiion. in which tirban growth is less related to 
rural production and local exchange systems than to ledistribiition and trade (Fenliess 
l<)93, Rainagar 1993). 

Studies of urbanism In antiquity have shown that the prinutie pattern is fiirc. Tlie 
exception is the Dynastic sequence in Egypt, where a powerful siatc. appears to have 
coordinated activities from an imperial center. Bui elsewhere in both New and Old 
Worlds contexts, then? was a mutual dependency between cities and outlying settlements 
that constituted its economic and political infraslructurc. The groundbreaking research of 
Robert Me. Adauis in Mesopotamia, during periods contemporarv with the Indus 
civiliitation. ha;, shown that goods and sci^ices flowed between ruiul and urban places. .At 
the some tune [hat critical resources outside of cities were drawn into the city, others, 
such ti5 craft products, were distributed to its coimiryside. As Adams has noted for 
Mesopotamia, early cities did not/could not exist witlunit this sustaining network in a 
mutual dependency (a mclttng poi if you willj in which people became encompawied in 
an urban way of life. 

The strategy employed by the Boas survey is designed to obtain evidence commensurate 
with ihe goals stuled in the above. The research of the PAS provided a baseline ol 
information but given its broader geographical goals did noi focus spccirically on the 
relationship of the Bea.s seUlenienta lo Harappa and urbanism. With the above goals in 
mind, our research methodology is designed to provide evidence for rcconstructmg 
landscape and site distribution, chronological and cultural sequences, and environntcntal 
conditions, as follows: - 

Mapping Project involving landscape and site documentation. Landscape reconstruction 
using formats from Geographical information system tGlSl is providing essentia] 
information on location with respect to natural resources, such water tifid lacustrine 
distribuUons. Site maps ane establishing a record of the current size of .settlements and 
visible surface activities such as mud brick architecture, heartlis. and manufacturing areas 
(for example, pottery and other pyroiechiiical production). 

Systematic Collectiomi of surface pottery, small finds and manufacturing debris. The 
systematic collections of ceramics and smdl finds are providing detailed information that 
is being compared to the stratified sequence at Harappa. In many cu&es, we arc able to 
determine the timing of site occupation within 200-year segments in order to undcretand 
when each site was originally occupied and when it was abandoned. This information is 
helping us to establish whether the rural settlements were established before or during the 
urban period at Harappa and whether they were abandoned at the same lime as Harappa 
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or earlier. These question aa^ relevant lo I he circumstances under which urbanisiti 
occurred. 


Analysis of Sediments with which tt' reconstruci the pateo-environmerit A eritica! factor 
m om ondeisrandiEtg o! Hamppan iirbanistn i> the env iron menial coiiditiorifi under which 
urhani.sm first ttccurted and at the other erttl. when it was abandoned. Extraction of 
sedifiienTs from cores set along several locaiiotis of the Old Bcas bed have provided new 
itifomiatjon on envirotunental conditions and on the relative stability of the (indent river 
system at the onset of settlements. 

The foilowing preliminary rcstihs focus on the goals outlined in the above and provide 
some examples of specific sues that have been investigated. .Although we havcjoutlined 
tlie results from just few scitJemenis, u large diiiabase of collections and maps from other 
Beas sites parually confimis our cunxmi reconstruciions, Tlie.se data are currently being 
analyzed during our field season at Hamppa, 

ItKAS REtUONAL SER^'EV-PKEi-l-MlNARV BF.Sl't.T.*; 

Landscape Rcconstnictjon and site liLstrihutinn; The Beas .seiilements are located on lioth 
sides of the tiver’s dry bed and follow a linear pattern. Of the sites being investigated, 
tlierc is y variation in size suggesting that a hierarchy of selilcnienK existed along the 
Beas id ancient times. In fact, the four largest site.s at Lahoma Lai Tihba, Chah 90-121, 
V^iiniwal and Kusamsar are interspersed at regular iniervaTs along ancient tinies and that 
exploiiauon of the Beas valley with lieavily dependent upon its water and lacustrine 
resources, 

At variou.s locations in the survey Area, there are hints of the original settlement pattem, 
inspite of the heavy cultivation of the region and encroachment on Harappan sites. For 
cxanipJe. at the site of Vainiwal, where modem population densities are low. there are 
clusters of smaJJ and medium sized senlements near the siic, possibly indicating that there 
was a conunuous line of settlements throughout the Bea.s Valley in ancient times. 

The small cluster that includes Harappa. Lahoma Lai Tibba and Chak Pirbane Syal 
(reported by the PAS as Chak 126-9L and Chisli Wala Tihba) provides a glimpse of one 
such cluster of seiljemenis. Harappa is estimated to he ca. 150 hectares, l-ahoma Lai 
Tibba. between 5 and 10 hectares, and Chak Pirbane Syal, less than 5 hectares. Lahoma 
Lai Tibba is 19 Km. from Harappa and Chak Pirbane"Syal, 23 Km., as the crow flies. 
From this pattern, we have leconstmcted a sequence suggestive of close political and 
economic ties, as will be dtscus,sed in more detail below. 

In addition to the documentation of settlement location, our maps eventually will include 
geographical information, such as the locations of dunes, soils, available plant and other 
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naimal resources. This eviJence, when combined, witl Jiiake tt possibie lo reconstruci the 
nature of resource exploitation iind provisioning ai rural scUlctuenrs. 

Chronological and Cultural Keconst ruction; The Haruppiin sites along the Bens are in a 
poor siaie of preservation and constantly being encroached upon by agticuItulists and 
pastonilisis. During the pu-Sl four yetirs of investigation by ilic Beas team, we have noted 
considerable desinictton. To that end. our mapping project is designed to provide a record 
of the state of these sciilcmenis. at ihe end of the 20''' century. Sections of the high 
mounded sites arc well preserved with the exccpiiun uflhc encroachment of tractor spoils 
from agricultiiral fields. To ascertain the extent of seuiements. we have conducted 
walkovers of adjuceni fields and interviewed U>cal farmers lo determine the original 
exient of sites, ir is based on ihis informalion that contour maps have been prepared. 

’l*he two examples of contour maps s,figures I and 3) prepared using a total Station 
demonstrates the precision possibie with this equipment The site of Lihoma Lul Tibbti 
consLMs of a north ;md a south mound and alllunigh a power line and tower have been 
constructed between the moundsi we have been able to doctmieiit its current condition 
and the relationship between the two mounds, tSurface features on Figure ! are discussed 
below). Vats (1974) brietly desci ibed Chak Ptrbmie SyaJ. Currenily. the mound has been 
split between into two villages, Chak 126-9'L. and Chisti Wala Tibbii as reported by the 
HAS (Pakistan Archaeology No. 29). Alter investigation of the iw'O mounds, we 
determined that the rwo sites had ongmally be one mound and restoretl the designal ion. 
Chak Pirbane Syal ba.scd on the original publKhcd name in the Vats publication f 1974), 

InspUe of these condition, there are remnmus of past activilies visible on the surfaces of 
sites. These include evidence of ixntery^ production and oilier pyrotechnical crafts, liihic 
scatters and mud brick houses and larger buildings. Based on buml surfaces and 
manufacturing debris, Ihe map (Figure 3) t>l Lahoma Lol libba shows the extensive 
evidence for pyroicchnical activities on the sauih mound visible to a lesser degree on the 
settlement. Examinntion of ariifact.s a.ssociatcd with lliesc features is being earned out 
during our current field seasons at Karappa. 

In addition to mapping sites, we conducted extensive collection of ceramics and small 
firtds the sirutegy wax designed lo opiiinizc our results wuh a minimum of disrupiioii oi 
site surfaces. Wc also employed a 5-ll)'5?' collection strategy at eacli site in ordei to 
compare our results statisljcally. Individoat mounds were divided into quadrates lo obtain 
full site distribution and within quadrates random 5x5 squares were selected for 
inveStigallon. Within each square, all shrcd.ss, nodutes. lorracotia ciike,s, sniaJI finds and 
other cultural debris were counted and weighed. Diagnostic matcTials and small finds 
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were collcciecl for ytldiiional study, but aJl other maionals were Jefi Jn sjtu and thus are 
available to tuiure rescarchersi. 

Ai Lahoma 1-al Tibba this strategy iia-s yielded imporianl results. Since all materials were 
closely examined on site, we were able to identify diagnostic attributes lhai might not 
have been noticed from the usual walkovers that have lormed the basts of many 
collection strategies. Based on this intensive examination, the team discovered several 
body shredss of pointed based goblets that were siarapod with a Harappan seal before 
fmng. Idemical seal impressions of Harappan script on pt>inied based goblets hnve been 
ibund at Harappa. suggesting that close tics were mainuiined between Harappa and 
Lahomu Lai Tibba. 

The evidence of script at Uhonia Lai Tibba also indicates that people at smaller sites 
outside of major cities, like Hurappa, were conversant w'ith Hanippan script, I-veti more 
suggestive arc our discoveries at the site of Vainiwal. where there is a sequence of Early 
Harappan graffiti, like that found at Harappa. and during the Mature Harappan, the use of 
small shredss (osiracons?) on which Harappan script has been inscribed, "niese post- 
nriiig inscriptions on shredss may be a local imitation of the preformed steatite tablets 
found at Harappa. Wc also believe that the presence of identical inscription on Early 
Harappan shredss is an indication that people at small sites participated m ihe 
development of the Harappan script, 

Our systematic collecitons also yielded important infonnaiion wiili respect to cultural 
sequences. Lfsitig Lahomu Lai Tibba os an example, wc now have evidence with which to 
reconstruct a sequence divisible into two huRdred'year segments. The PAS had already 
determined that the site liod early Harappan levels (ca. 280(b26tK) B.C-E), that has been 
substantiated by our collection. Tlui.s far. we tiave not found any materials preceding the 
Early Har^pan that are comparable to the Ravi Period at Huiuppa (ca. 33(X>-21MX) B.C.E) 
In the Mature Harappan, wc ha\'e rcconsiructcd three phases. A large Harappan pot that 
was eroding from a footpath used by local villagers on the .south mound was rescued and 
restored and now is stored in the Harappa Museum collection. Pottery of this type has 
been found in secure stratigraphic contexts at Harappa in its Period Ilia (;ca.2600'2450 
B.C.E). Decorative designs and figurines on other fmd.s show' that the site continued to be 
occupied in Period Iltb (ca. 24.50-2200 B.C.E), and the impressed pointed based goblet 
with a .seal found at Harappa indicates occupation at Period Hlc (ca. 2200-19(Xl B.C.E). 
Thus far, we have no indications of occupation after the urban phases at Harappa. 
although at the nearby site of Chak Pirbime Sya! occupation continues into that pcritid. 

Enviroiinientul Rcconsituciitm! The site of Lahotna Lai Tibba has also yielded important 
information with which to reconstruci environniental conditions. The alJuvuil and cultural 


sequence ai Lai Tihba is basecl iin [he examinaiion of :t profile exposed during a recent 
MeJa and a > ni etc retire probe into ihe siibstiuic otT tile edge of the mound. Together, the 
profile and core are nearty V meters in thickness and preserve three complelc cycles of 
allevtation and soil rormaiion and fomi the basis on which the allus’ial and cultural 
sequence at L*il Tibha liase been reconstructed. Two cycles span the end of the 
Pleistocene and the present, wiili the key date of 13.05ti-i-/*60 B,P„ stgntfying the 
terminal Plcisuxtcne soil, A protracted period of weathering fmarked by a Bwk horisto) 
correlates with ihe known period of climatic optlmi^^aiion across South. Asia during the 
Early Holocene. Atop this sequenee (an upper A horizoni is ilic base of the mound, dated 
to 3990i-/-60 B,P.. with a catibrated intercept daic of 248tj B.C. This dcienminaiion is in 
accord with the ciLluiiLd materials proserved in the lower mud-brick scdimetii near the 
base of the mound. Effectively I0d)0(> years of warm and moist environments aie 
bracketed in the sequence. An additional mdioearbon Jctemiinuiion comes from a 
remniUt! of Ihe Old Beas that is 3’4 m. above the fkHHlplam, Its stratigraphy contained an 
organic mairu indicative of an ancient pond or swamp. The determination of 15.720+/-70 
BP is consistent with an older Pleistocene huse level of tiie Bens and may correlate with 
Palaeolithic-aged terraces of the river that have been documented upstream. These data 
provide the first dated evidence of a major intcrs’al of Beas valley down cutting 
subsequent of I5,50f> BP h is probable that this phase of incision was rhe precursor to the 
present in 11 lied, sluggish hydrographic system. Radiocarbon determinations from cores 
cxiracted at other Bca-v settlements and xsedirnenis at Harappii are cousistcnt w-iih these 
findings 


Thus far we have obtained twentv*three radiocarbon dcterminaiiorts from cores and 
exposed profiles ai other sites. Tiiey indicate that These stable conditions, with some 
vaiiaiions, w'ere preseni [hnuighoui the survey area, thus documeniing pfe-cultura! 
enviroiimenta] conditions from 15,720 B.P to 484iJ B.C.E. Our radiocarbon 
detcrmirtations shown on Table I below for Lahoma IjI Tlbba, Chak Pirbane Syal and 
Harappa arc examples of the chronological evidence we have collected. This series of 
dates for the cultural sequence ai ihc two Bea,s sites is con.sistcni with nioicrials studied 
from our surface collections. They also ore cohst.stcnt with our reconstructions of 
environmental and alluvial conditions which indicate ihai the onset of occupation of ihc 
Bens River sy.iitcm was coincident with a period of stability and that people did not 
uttcnipi to settle the plain until before the 5710 B.C. determination.^ from lahoma Lai 
Tibha, The stable conditions turn known to have existed after that date would have made 
the upper Indus a piinie eiivimmncni for the agricultural and pastoral practices that 
peniisi in the present 


TubEe 1. R»(iiocarbi>n Ages for Ittai stUlctiieiiLs 


Site 

Conventional 

C14 Age 

Sample Age 

Context 

Cliak Pirbtin Syal 

3780+/- 70 B-P. 

2190 B,C. 

Charred Material/ 
Upper Cultural 

Lahoma Lai Tibba 

37glW^ 70 B.P 

2200 B.C, 

Upper Cultural 

Lalioma Lai Tibba 

3%0+/-40B,P 

2475 B.C, 

Charred Maicnal/ 

Upper C ullural 

Lahoma Lai Tibba ' 

3900+7- 40 B-P, 

2430 B.C. 

Organic Sedimenr/ 
Lower Cultural 

Lahoma Lai Tibba 

3960+/- 40 B.P. 

2470 B-C. 

Charred Maicria!/ ' 

Lower Cultural 

Laltoma Lai Tibba 

3990+/- 40 B.P. 

2480 B.C, 

Charred Muteriul/ 
Earliest Cultural 

Lahoma Lai Tibba 

6760+/- 40 B.P 

5710 B.C. 

Charred Material/ 

Earliest Cultural 

Lahoma Lai Tibba 

13,050+/-60 B-P. 

13,050 B.P. 

Organic Sediment/ 

Middle Alluvium 

Harappa 

11,270+/-40 B.P 

11.220 B-P 

Organic Sedimerii/ ' 

Upper Alluvium 

Huj'appa 

13,090+/-40 B.P, 

13,090 B.P 

Organic Setbmeni / 
Middle Alluvium j 


♦Imcrtrcpt of radiocarbon age with calibration curve. 

Conclusion 

Tire examples from Lahoma Lai Tibba and Chak Pirbunc S^fal illustrate the utility of ihe 
regional survey approach and the cnvirenmcnul and cultural reconstructions possible 
using the methods described. Based on our preliminary asscssnicnls. wc have 
recotistructed a sequence of development that can be tied to the establishment and 
expansion of Harappa. The Beas River seulcments. with the possible exception of one or 
two sites in the survey area, appear to have been occupied slightly later than Harappa. 
Like Harappa, some grew to subsliuitial size, while other smaller sites developed along 
with them. Harappa was situated on the Ravi River, where it exploited available 
resources as Harappa expanded into its urban fomi. This expansion of Harappa in 
conjunction with the appteanuice of new settlements is indicative of the imponunce of 
rcsourees provided by the network of rural sites along the Beas. It seems doubtful thai 
Harappa could have expanded to its urban size without them, Harappa waii situated on the 
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Ru\'i River, where ii explnitetl i.ivuiluble resources witiiin (he Ravi syslem. The tocniion 
of aetilcmutils along Uic Beai: provided new resources wUIi the appearance of new 
seiiJ erne tits is indicative of the irntronance o! lesotirccs provided hy die network of rural 
sites along the Beas. It seems doabit'ul [hat Horappa couid tjjve expanded ti> its urban si/e 
without tliem. 

The founding of new <>cltlemenLs along the Bcas River system extended the ecobgicsi] 
niche occupied by Harappa. New resource procuremert zones conducive to agricultural 
expansion would have increased plant resoua'es at the same time that odJiiional grazing 
tireos for animals beeanie available, thus fostering greater avallabiJity of meat and 
byproducts from large tUiimmuJ exploitation. An origuing ptogram of phyioUth analysis 
and our GIS inputs hopeluliy will provide relevant data with which to establish the 
validity of these inferences. 

'ITie Beas also niuy have served as a conduit for distribution of maiertak both between 
Hamppa and rural settlements in the negion as well us to the wider world of the Indus 
Valley civiliiuuion. Access to scltlcmenis to the south, such as at Mohenjo-dum, and to 
the east in Cholistan would have been enhanced by its strategic Incaiion between these 
regions and procurement zones to the north and west. 

This brief outline of a rtH-onstniclcd sequence lhai provides an urban context for Harappa 
and a small section of its hinterland provide u fuller picture than has been available in the 
past. In framing our reseateh we had hoped to be able (o demonstrate landscape aspects 
of site selections, occupational histortos, and the fclaiionsfiip between Harappa and its 
hinterland. We did not conceive of these hinterland.s in simple corc/pcnphcry terms but 
hoped to flesh out the nature of the complex relationships between city and countryside 
and the insirumeniaiUies by which goods and services llowed among them. We are 
beginning, a.s our example of the small cluster of seiTlements near Harappa demonstrates, 
to realize our goals by providing a window into the firsi urban climax in South Asia. 
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THE MVTHK'AL TWINS: ARYAN INVASION OF INDIA* AND 
‘EXTINCTION OF THE HARAPPAN CUI-TCRE* 


U.D.La] 

Towards the end of the mneteenth century an cmineni German jicholar. E Max MuUer, 
made an astonishing staicmcni ihe Rigvcda was to he dated arotind ! 200 BC. Accepting 
that the Sutra literature existed anoimd Ihe 6*^-5'^ cenlur>' BC, be assigned a period of 
2000 years m each of ibe successively preceding groups of literary productions, vix, the 
Aranyalcas, Brahmans & Vedas. It is in this arbitrary manner that he arrived at the figure 
of 1200 BC, Wfien eriticized by such scholars as Goldsiucker. Wliiiney and Wilson. Max 
Muller toned down his stand hy stating (Pix:face lo ihc Rigveda)! 

I have repemedly dwelt on the merely hypoLhetiCiil character of the dates, which I 
have veniitred to a.ssign to firet periods of Vedic litesaturc. All I liave claimed for 
them has been ihai they nre minimum dates, and dtat the literary product tons of 
each period which cither still exists or which formally existed could hardly be 
accounted for within shorter limits of time than those suggested. 

However, he made his final exit when he contcsswl (Max xMulJer 1890, reprint 1979l: 

If we now asked as to how we can fix the dates of those periods, it is quite clear that we 
cannot hope to fix ii temtimmi a qua IsicJ. Whether (he Vedic hymns were composed |in] 
IfKKJ or 20IX) or 3000 years BC. no power on earth will ever dclcrmine. 

The pity is that in spile of such a dear-col reireai by the clergy himself, his earlier faiwa 
still holds the ground and m<my Western and Indian scholars continue to swear by 1200 
BC as the date of the Rigvcda. 

That w'as the scemirio on the literary front luward.s ihe end of the nincteetuh century. But 
llu: ground reality still was that even as late as 1920, Wesiern scholars demed to India any 
iota civilization prior to the invasion of Alexander in 32Ci BC. 

However, from 1921 onwards there was a sea change in the situation. There were the 
most remarkable archaeological discoveries at Harappa & Mohenjo-dary. which, in a 
single stroke, threw back the antiquity of Indian civjli/juton from the third century BC to 
third milleniunt BC. This civilization in some ways even excelled the contemporary 
civilizations of Egyp^ ^ Mesopoiumia. Not only did the Indian civllizution cover a much 
vaster leirain than did either of the aforesaid western civilizations, hui it also produce 
ample evidence of systcmaiic lowii-phuimng and an underground system ol'diaiuugc The 
u.w of kiJn-llred bricks, unknown to the then western world, wa.s a common feature at the 
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Indian sUm. Thi: people produced all kinds of abjeci d’art. so much so ihai the excellency 
craved stcuiite seals can well by the envy of uny seiil-ciiiier. past or present. 

With liie discoverv of the Hanippan Civilization ii was natural to ask a simple question, 
viz who were its authors? Since Max MuIIut had given the taiwu that the Vedas were not 
earlier that 12(10 BC and Itiis newly discovered eiviltzation was tuicribahle to the third 
niillciinium BC. U was argued that it could never have been the creation of the Vedic 
pccirle. who were termed k the Aryans. (Here, perhaps it needs to be clarified that in the 
Vcdic texts the word ‘Arya’ wav not ascJ in any racial sense; it only meant die 'noble 
one’) Further, since India has two dominant language group, viz. the Sanskrit and the 
Dravidian, it was held that the Druvidian-speakers wctc the authors of the civilization. 
While w'c shall deal wdlh Harappan-Dravidian equation a little later, wc may continue 
with the crescendo of the ‘Ao'an invasion’ theory'. 

In 1946 Mortimer Wheeler carried out further excavations at Harappa and brought to 
Ughl a foniricaiion wai! around one of the mounds over there. However, the way in 
which be interpreted this discovery was both dramatic and uTiwairantcd. He averred 
tWhccler 1947:82); 

The Aryan invasion of the Land of Seven Rivet's, the Funjab and its etivimns, 
consianily assumes the fotm of an onslaught upon the walled cities of the 
aborigines, Feu these ciiie.s the term used in ibe Rigveda is pur. meaning a 
'rampan*. ‘fort’ or ‘stronghold’. Indra. the Aryan War-god. i.s puramdara, 'fori- 

destroyer’. He shatters ‘ninetv hiris' for his Arv'on protege Divodasa. 

Where are ~ot were - these'citadels? It has in the past been supposed that they 
were myihioal. or w-erc ‘merely places of refuge against attack, rampans of 
hardened earth with palisades and a ditch’. The recent oxeavaoon of Haiappa may 
be brought to have changed the picture. Here w'c have a highly evolved 
civilization of cssenlinlly non-Aryan type, now know- lo have employed massive 
fortifications, and known also to have dominated the river-system of noilh- 
wcsiem India at a time not distant from the likely period of llic earlier .Ary 
invasion of that region, W'hat destroyed this family settled civilization? Climaric, 
economic, political deicrioration may have weakened it, but its ultimate extinction 
is more likely to have been completed by deliberate large-scale desrruction. It 
may be no mere chance that at a laic period of Mohenit>-dare> men. women and 
children appear to have been massacred there. On circumsiatiiial evidence, Indra 
.stands accused. 

As would be clear from die fol lowing there arc many discrepancies in the data relaiitig to 
the aJlcEtcd ‘ma.ssacre’ at Mohenjo-daro, First of all. if these skeletons are at all to be 
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ass<M:uiiL‘d witli u f(ius%i«-'re by inviidcrs. oik* rigluly uxpect'i Ihiii ihcsc would huvc come 
for one level which would be the latest, since thereafter the site is stated to have been 
abimdoned, Bui the hiud evidence is that ihew skeielons cnnie from various levels, some 
from the middle and some from the late. To add to the fu2xy picture of iheir provenance, 
some skelclon were found even in deposits which got accuniiilated after the site hud been 
given up. Secondly, all skeletons eatne from the Lrw'er Town, whicli was inlutbiied by 
Ihe commoners, bui none from the Citadel - the seat of the governmem. One nughi well 
ask: w'hy did the invaders spare the rulers and conccntruie only on the general public? 
Thij'dly, a closer cxainiuation of the skeletons revealed ihut some of these bore cui-niai'ks, 
which had been hoaled. Had these [icrsons died as a result of a massacre by the invaders, 
the death would have been iimncdiate and there would have been no time for the cuts to 
have healed. Ttnis there is no ease for a massucte and a distinguished archaeologist from 
the UnivetTvity of California, Berkley, George F. Dales 11964), hits rightly dubbed it :lv a 
'mythical mas^cre'. 

•r 

One normally expects that a scene of warlarc would leave some vestiges of war w'capons. 
Let it lie squarely stated and reullzed that at no site of the Harappan Civilization, be it 
Mohenjonliiro or Amri Sindh or Harappu in Fhmjab or KaJihangun in Rujastahan or 
Banawali in Harayana or Lotha) and Dholavira in Gujaral is there any evidence of u'ar- 
vcsiigcs or of maicrial remains W'hich can be :Lss<.KMated with any aliens. For example, the 
cuJiurai milieu lluti occurs m the upper levels at Molienjo-daro. going by the name of the 
Jbukar Culture, has clearK been demonstrated by Mughal (1992) to have been a 
devoluuon from the Horappun culture iiseir Ai Harappa the recent work of Meadow and 
Kenoyer (succe.ssivc annual repon.s in press) has shown u iransittoit to what has been 
called the Cemetery Culture, I Gujarat, yet another local culture colled the Rajanpur 
Culture (Rao 1979 and 1985). represent this transition Where then is any evidence of 
supposed invaders, much less the .Aryims? Indra, therefore, stands exonerated!! 

Here it may not be out of place to quote, on this topic, the views of the few distinguished 
archaeologist from across the world. In 1988, Colin Renfrew, from the UK made this 
very point a,', follows {.1988il8S and 190): 

When Wheelers speaks of Ihe invasion of JanrI of .seven rivers', the Punjab has no 
warranty at all, so far as i can see. If one checks the Oo^en references in ihc Rig^'cda lo 
Ihe seven rivers there is nothing in any of them tlint to me implies invasion. Despite 
Wheeler's comments, it is difficult to see wfuit is particularly none Aryan about the Indus 
Civilization. 

From the across Ailamic comes anorher smittg rebuttal namely by Jim G. Shaffer and 
Diane Liechtenstein. In u paper under publication, they slate: 
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A few scholurs have proposed fhat there i!* nnihing in the UtcTittLtrc firmly placing 
the In do-Aryan ouisjje of South Asia, and now nrchacologtcnl record is 
coitfornung this. As a data utcumuliite top support culluraJ continuity in South 
Asian pre historic and historic periods, a considerable rcstracttiring of the existing 
interpretive paradigms must take place. We reject most strongly the siinplisiic 
historical inlciprctattons. which date back to the Eighiccnih century, that continue 
to be imposed on South Asian culture hislofji. These soil prevailing 
interpretations arc significantly dimensioned by your peon Ethnocenirism. 
Colonialism, Racism and anti-Semitism. 

This aspect of cultural continuity is fully supported even by that of Biological continuity. 
And here is what Hemphill an h^s colleagues have to say in Ihe matter il^l; 

As for the question of Biological contmuiiy with tn the Indus Valley, to 
discontinuities appear to exist. The first occurs between 600(1 and 45lX) BC. The 
second occurs a1 some poinl after ISOfi BC but before 2(X) Be. 

Fmm what has been slated above it would be absoluicly clear that no new people entered 
the Indus valley between 450(> BC and 800 BC. So where is any case for an Aryan 
Invasion around l5fXH200 BC, as has all along been orchestrated? 

Earlier we had said that wc would examined the Dravidian the barrapan equation a little 
later .In recall the context, since the .Max Muller had given the Faiwa the that the Vedas 
were unlikely have been earlier then 1200 B.C, and since the harrapan civilization w'as 
dated to the third millennium B.C.. it was but iiaiui'al to conclude to the Vetiic pcH.iple 
could not has'K been the authors of this civilization- Further, since the other dominant 
groups in the country w'cre that of die Dravidatns. ■ speaking people, it wiw taken as a 
gospel truth that the Harrapan must have belonged to this group, 

In support of the harrapan / Dravidian equation many other ingenuous arguments have 
been advanced. In small pocket of Baluchisum there live some people who speak a 
dialect called Brahui. It is iield by the prolagonisis of tliis ilieoiy that when the Dravidian 
-speaking harrapan were ousted by the invading indo— Aryan, a small community of the 
harrapan managed to escape the onslauglu and is now available to us in the form of this 
liny Brahui'Speaking pcipulalion. Lets il be stated that noi all linguists agree that Brahui is 
indeed are Dravidian tongue. According to some, it is more like the ‘modem colloquial 
ea-siem Elamite Some oiliers hold that ihe Brahui -speaking people are not the original 
in habiianis of the area bin migrated I here during the medieval times; 


Equally bsM? less arc otlier arguments it) favour of liarrapiin -Diavtdiari equaiion. For 
instance, it h:t,< l»een suggested that invading afyuas pushed ibe Dravidtan sjx^tiking 
hiirt'upnns all tiie way down lu south India. This stand is prtma facie wrong. Had the 
harrapan indeed being sent away lo the that region, w'e should conic across harrapan sites 
in the Dravidian speaking areas, vi/.. Tantil Nudu. AndhraPardesh, Kamattika and Kerala 
.(he fact, on the odicr hand, is [hat there is not even a single site of the harrapan 
civjJtitatioti in any of these states. The only archaeological remains of a compurable 
antiquity in these regions tire those of Ihe soiiLhern Neolithic culture .are wc then lo 
believe iliai a full-fledged flronze Age civilj/ation over night degenerated in to a 
Neolithic one? This is Just not possible. 

[jet us look at the issue from an other angle. Il hiLs been observed that if in an area wheie 
the inhabitants speak a particular language, say X, there is an influx of an niher set of 
people speaking .a language called Y, there will still temain remmmts of the earlier 
language X. This b particularly lenecied in the names of same of the nvers and 
mountains and even of some localities. Titus, for example, ilte names of tltc well known 
North American rivers Missouri and Mississippi or of cities like Chicago and 
Massachusetts arc carry-overs from the language of the original American mhabitanls 
now calk’d the Red Indians, This is the case in spite of the fact that after ihc European 
migration to USA, the people speak the European languages, in particular English. The 
same is the story in Europe where names of many places, rivers and mountains of the 
earlier languages have continued even after the spread of ilie present-day European 
languages. On this analogy, one expects that at least some piaces, rivem and mountains 
would have retained Dravidian name.s if the Harappaas spoke that hinguage. even if tlicy 
had been ousted from itieir ongiiml liabiiaL which was the cmire region from die Indus in 
the west to the Yamuna on the cast. The total absence of any Dravidian names in this 
region clearly milttates again.st the Harappan-Dravidjan equation. 

To discuss yet another argument that h:is been adduced in favour of the Harappan- 
Dravidian equation. There occur in tlK Vedas a few word.s, which may have been derived 
from the Dravidian languages. On this basis it has been held that the invading Vedic 
Aryans picked up these words from the Dravidian-speaking Harappans whom they 
conquered While there i.s no doubt I hat the Dravidian wotd.s could have been borrowed 
hy the Vedic people only tiirougli some kind of contact with Ihc Dravidian-speaking 
people, il bus Iwen .shown earlier that there wius no Aryan invaiiion w hatsoever. Hence the 
borrowing of the Dnividions words by ihe Vedic Aryans cannot he explained by this 
mechanism. Under such a situation, there is another possibility, which cun explain this 
borrowing. A.s a working hypothesis Ici it be assumed for a while that the Harappans 
themselves were a Sanskrit-speaking people (more will he said about it later). In that case 
they could have easily borrowed some Dravidian words from the Southern Neolithic 
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pwiplc, who arc ihe most likely ciindidaie For having spoken iJ^aJ language. (Ever since 
the dawn of history, t^ravidian is (he only language known to have been spoken in that 
region.) Wc also know thui llic Hamppjms got their gold-supply from the tiiincs in Somli 
India. Because of this hne of contiict it would have lieen nomral for the Harjppan.s to 
have picked up some word.s from the South Indian Neolithic people 

By now we have detnonstrated that: (ii ihe ‘.►\ryan-invasion theory is nothing but a myth 
and lii) the Harappuns are unlikely to have been a Diavidian-speaking people. Tliese 
ftmiiuluiions lead u-s to yci another enquiry, viz. were the Horappans iheni-selves the 
much-debated Aryans? Against Ihe Harappan-Aryan equation, however, severid 
objecuon.s have been raised from time to time, and we shall now deal with them one by 
one. 

The first and most formidable iiicnuil barrier that had been created against a Honippan- 
Aryan equation is that of chromdogy, Since the Harappan Civilntalion dates back to the 
third millennium BC and since according to the fatwa of Max Muller the Vedas are only 
as old as 1200 BC, it w'as but natural for all concerned lo hold titai the two cannoi be 
equaled. However, as we have already noted. Max Muller clearly disiiinced hirtisetf from 
this hard line (above, p. Yet it is a pity that even now some scholars with a 
particular niind-set, both in the west and cast, are trying to hold on to the sinking ship, 

Many distinguished astronomers have drawn our attention to the data given in the Vedic 
texts about the positron of the Naksatras. For example, the A/mreyo Bra hinano refers to 
the shitting of the vernal equinox from the Naksatra Margasitas to Rohini, .According to 
these astronomers (his event is likely to have taken place around 3500 BC. ITie 
implication of it would be ilmt the Hiffveda would have to be dated still earlier Noi being 
an a.sironomer myself. I am in no pi>sition to ofler any conimenis. All that 1 would urge 
that it would be unscieniific lo just pix»b-pooh the idea, ll wu,s high time that experts Iron 
all over the world, having knowledge of both Sanskrit and astronomy, sat together and 
thra-shed out the issue. 

However, let u,s .sec what aa'haeojogy has to say in the matter. We are aJ) lamiiiar with 
the Bughaz Kcui inscription assignable to the tourtecnlh century BC. It records a ireaiy 
between the Miianni king Maliwaza and a Hittiie king Suppiluliuma. In it four deities are 
invoked, namely Indra, Milra, Viirunu and Nasaiya, These are doubtless Vedic gods, lire 
presence of ihc Vedic Aryans in that mgion is once again attested to by a treaii.se which 
offers tiisimctions regarding horse-training, using Sanskru terms like eknvurtarta, 
ifiwiriana, pa/n^havartanu, etc. There are many more documents from Western Asia 
which point to their Sanskrilic origin. Analyzing (he entire issue, the distinguished 
scholar T. Burrow (iy55: 20) has veiy aptly remarked; The Aryans appear in Muannt 
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from 1300 BC as the niilng dyttiLity, which means that they must TifSI have entered Ihc 
counin' as conquerors.' Conquerors, from where? One might a-sk. At that point of lime 
there was no oiJicr country in the world w'here these gotls liidra, Mitra, Varuna. Nasatya 
were worshiped, except imiia. One cannot, tiicreforc, escape the conclusion that the 
conquerors imisi have gone from this region. Anyway, on the ba-^is of this evidence, the 
Vedas must be dated ai least prior to the fourteenth century BC. 

We may now move on to another very significant evitleiiee. It comes from a combination 
of archaeology, geomorpbology and the Vcdic tc.xLs. Ihe Hiu'appan settlement at 
Kalibangan in Rajastahan wiis abandoned svhik* it was sUh in the Mature stage. This 
happened because of the drying up of the river Sorasvati inow known as the Ghaggaj) on 
svhose trank it stoetd. Tills evidence has been thoroughly worked out by a team of Tlalian 
and Indian geologists and Raikes, the leader, aptly gives his paper (t%8) the title: 
Kalibangan: Death from Natural Causes,' According to the evidence of radiocarbon 
dates, this abandonment look place around 2000i9tX) BC iLal 1997: 24.3'46). 

Now if we go into the textual evidence vve find it very rewarding, During the days of the 
Rtffveda, the Sarasvati was a mighty river, flowing alJ the way from the mountains to the 
sea. For example, RV.}.5} Verses ) and 2 run as follows: 

pm ksodiisa dhyuyasa mmi esu Samsvafi dhtiruiumiayasi pah /prahtdxuihmta 
rtfr/rytfvu>vr/( vixva apo ntiihiim f/l It 

ekathciui Sarasvafi ttadinati) suchiryttfi ^iribhya « smmdmi / rayascbttanft 

bhuvanasya paytt ditUuht NahuMiya II2 U 

The Sinus van gushes forward with her waters and protects ail like a metal fortress; with 
her might, tike a charioteer she surpasse,s (lit. obslracts) all other waters (nverst. (1] 
Purest among all the rivers and vrbrani. the Sarasvaii iiiove.s on from the mouiuains to the 
ocean; manifesting immense riches of the world, she has provided milk and 
(darirted butler) to Nabuso. [2] 

Pumng together the cmitc archaculogicat. radlocurboii-daikig, geological and literary 
evidence, the following conclusion becomes inescapable, vi/. that since during the 
Rigvedic limes the Sarasvali was a mighty flowing river and according to the 
arch acological-radiocarbon’dating^um-gco logical evidence this river dried up around 
2fXX) BC, the Ftgveda has got ta ha earlier than 20(Xl BC. How much earlier, it would, of 
course lie anybody'-s guess. (Though not quite connected with tlic present issue, it may be 
added that the Pamha virfts'a Hmhmima (XX V.l fl.lbj, which makes a categorical 
reference to the dry ing of the Sarasvaii, will have be dated after 1[M\ BC.) 


To !he foregoing discujisioii I would like to add one more factor* namely that of the Vcdic 
geography. The famous Nudi-sutti hymn in the Ri^veda 110.75) runs as follows: 

imam me Gfonge Yatnune Sanisvati Sutudri xtmuim sudutta Rarusttya / j'l.vitnyfl 
Mctritdvndhe VirasryaArjitdye srimihyii Sttsonutya U 5// 

Tristaiitiiyti pmthamam yatave sajuh Sasartva Rit.'iaya Svetya tya/ 

Tvam Smdho Kubhaya Gotnafim Krwmm Mehmtvu mniiham yabhmyaseff6// 
OGanga. Yamuna, ^asvaii?, Sutudri iSuilcj) and Parusni (Ravi). 

O Mamdvridha w'iih Asikni tChciiah). 0 Arjikeya with Vitasia (Jliclum) and 
Susoma (Sohan)* please listen to and accept this hymn of mine. f5] 

O Sindhu tlndre:), flowing, you Tirst meet the Tristama (and ihenj the Susanu, the 
Rasa, and the Sveta (Swntl, and thereafter the KuWia ^Rabul), the Gomii (Gomal). 
the Kruntu (Kurram> with the Mehatnu: and (finally) you move on m the same 
chariot with them (i.e. carry their waters with you). [61 

These verses, mentioning .seriatim all the rivers from the Ganga in the cast to the Indus 
along with its western tributaries on the west, clearly set out the area occupied by the 
Rigv'edic Aryans, Further, as would be abuiidanily clear from the earlier paiagraphs. the 
Riyiveda must be dated to u period prior to 2lXK) BC, May not one now pose a simple 
ijuestion; Which was the material culture that covered the entire area from the Ganga in 
the east to the Indus on the west during the period prior to 2000 BC? If one thinks coolly 
;uid dispassionately. It becomes difftcuil to escape the conclusion that it none other 
that the Harappan Civdizamn itseif. However, in spite of wliat has been stated in the 
foregoing pages, it vvould be prudent lo put the Aryan-Harappan etjuaiion on hold until 
the llarappan script is siitisfaciorily deciphered. U is needless to add that all the aitcmpis 
made so far Itave been abortive. (Sorry to say that, but see Lai 1970,1974 and 1983 and 
Posselii 1996). 

We may now examine the other major assertion of Wheeler, namely that, as a result of 
the V\ryan ]nva.sion’ fso called by him), the Harappan Culture became extinct. 

As would be clear from the paragraphs that follow, ihere Is no truth whaUocvcr even in 
thi.s statement, W'hai had really happened is that the curve of the Harappan Civilisation, 
which began to shoot up around 2600 BC and reached its peak ui the ceniurics that 
followed, began iLs dow'nwanl journey around 2(X)0 BC. Not one but several factors seem 
to have contributed to it. For example, ovcrexploiiaiton and consequent wearing out of 
the landscape and probable change in the elimafe may have told upon agricultural 
production. Further, the drying up of the SarasvaTi around 2000 BC must have made it 
necessary for the people to leave this basin and move iiorIheastwards in .search of water 
and arable land. And to cap it all. ihere was a marked fall in trade, both internal as well a.s 
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exicmaL The Juiicr is iliily retlectcd in Ihi* decrefuse unlii^uilies of Hurappan ongin in 
Iraq, Iran and Ceniral Asia towards the end of the third millennium BC, With ihh kind of 
a situation there is bound to lia\e taken place an alt round deicrioration. And this is duly 
reflected in iiitchaoologieal records all over the Hurap[3an dontain. As already stated 
earlierip. ***}, the Mature stage of the Ihirappan Civilizalion at Harappa began to decline 
and gradually transformed ilsell into wliai Ls know n as the Cemetery H Culture. In Sindli, 
sites like Mohcnjo*daro, Amri, etc. show another facet of this transfornmiion, m ihc form 
of the Jliukar Culture. Gujarat Iuls its own story' to tell. At LolhaU Hie Mature Harappaii 
Civitiziiiion began to register a decline in the upper levels of the site. The story of this 
decline/degeneraiion is continued at the nearby site of Rangpur, where this transformed 
assemblage goes by the name of the Rangpur Culture. The Mature Harappan settlements 
in Rajasthan and Harayana had to be abandoned because of the drying up of the 
Saras vat I. The people were forced to move northeastwards ititu the upper Ganga - 
Yamuna valley where we have Late Harappan sites like Hulas and Alarugirpur. To cut 
the long story shoii, in every region of the Harappan Civiii/ation there was a localised 
transforraaiion/degenerationi/declinc - call it by whatever name you w'ish. But there was 
no extinction', Theresuli of ji all was that Uie various urban eomponems of the Harappan 
Civilization, such as the meticulnus town planning and an underground drainage system, 
were no longer to be seen. Ukew-ise. weights, measures and seals, all of which were 
needed for the conduct of trade, also disappeared, So did the writing, although it persisted 
in the form of graffitj for some time. The ultimate outcome was that while the urban 
centers disappeared, the rural .scenario bcciune iiclf-asscnive. Referring to this 
phenomenon, I have elsewhere parodied Tennyson's The Braok, and said that the 
Harappan villages must ha\'e whispered to one another; 

Cues may come and c'lics may go 

Bui we go on forever. 

In my late,*;! (2tK)2) book. TVic Samxvati Fltnvx On, 1 have dealt extensively w'ith this 
aspect of continuity; and interested readers might like to go ilirough it. Here, how'cvcr, I 
would like lo give just a few e.xaniples of this phenomenon. Briefly, whichever walk of 
life you take up you will find in it the reflection of the Harappan Culture: be it 
agriculture, cooking habits, utensils, per.sonal make-up. omanients, objects of loiktty. 
games played by children or adult.s, transport by road or river, folk talcs, religion, yogic 
tisaiius and so on. 

One sees a special kind of paitcm of ploughing an agricultural field in northern 
Rajasthan. Haryana and westem Ihsar Pradesh. The fumaws are in two sets, one running 
north south and the other east-west, culling each otlwr ai ligiir angles (Fig, 1), Precisely 
the same pattern was lliere during the third millennium BC. duly established by an 
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aericultuml fielJ cncouDicietl id ilic excuvaiions <il the welJ-known Harappan site of 
Kalibangan (Fig. 2), 1‘oday tnustard and horse gtam are grown m these two sets and 
although no plants were actually found m the ancient field (evidently these did not 
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wtihsinnJ ilie ravages nl liini;), ti is imfmiiuni ta note that both mustoicl and liorsc gram 
were amongst (lie crops grown by (lie Hurappans, 

b* you wished lo place an order fi>i umihori rftiijt {a special kind oi bread) these ancient 
Kalibanganiics wjII be only (oo glad lo accept your order fc!'. Fig. 3). Amongst your 
everyday mensils you would llnd the ihati, itm, futndi and even a handled frying pan in 
metal, way back in the Harappan assemblage. Further, be not taken aback if t told you 
that tlw kaffuimtaht loo was there in the lliiid mtllciiniuni BC. 

In matters of transport tlierc is quite a loi that lias continued One can still see cabined 
boafs plying on the Indus, of the type depicted on a seal from Mohenjo-daro (Lai 2()02: 
Fig. 4.44). The same is the ease with ihe buHock-caris, whci.se shape ha.s remained 
unchanged. But what i.s most surprising is timi even Ihe gauge of the can has remained 
unchanged. Believe it or not. yet it b a fact lhal the gauge of a modern Sindhi can. viz. 
I.Ofi m, is exactly vvhat was recorded in the case of curt-ruts encountered at Harapp:! 
during the excavations in iLaJ 2002: Fig. 4.4 J). 

bidjan women, ii ha'* riglilly been .said, ate the best preservers of iiadiliou. A married 
Hindu w'oman jnake.s ii a point to apply niiidura (vermilian) lo itic nutiiga (tile line of 
panition of the hair on the head, tl is most surprising that female terracotta ligurincs of 
the Haruppan times show this very kind of upplicauon.Terra cona rigurincs from 
Nausharo. a Harappan site in Pakistan. In these, the craftsman has painted these 
terracottas with three colours. The ornaments have been painted with yellow to indicate 
that these were made of gold. The hair is nulurally black. However, in order to signify the 
application of Vermillion in the partition-line of the hair red colour has been used. 

While there are many ornament-types, which show coiitinuity. here we refer to only two. 
The 'dancing girl' from Mohenjo-daio wears, besides a necklace daiighng between her 
breasts, a set of spiralled bangles on her left upper arm (Fig 4). Ladies in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat wear similar sets of bangles even today. Another very noteworthy omameni is 
what is called the efumk. It is conical and is wnm on the head. In Lai 2002, Fig. 4.3 
shows an example of it In gold from Mohenjo-daro. while in Fig, 4.4 of the same book 
there are two women of whom (lie newly married one wears it on her Itcad underneath the 
iiupatta. No less exciting is the continiiLiy of a ihree-in-one toiletry gadget in copper. Fig. 
5 shows a specimen from Harappa. while Ftg. 6, a miHlem example. Of I he trio, one is a 
tweezer, used for plucking unwanted small hair that some times grows on tire underside of 
ihe eyelids: ihai with a tiny cup ai the end is used for removing wax fmm the ears: while 
die one with a pointed end is used for cleaning the spaces between the teeth. 
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MiiHiy Uie games piayed by children lUitl adults today go back to the Harappan times, 
for extunple The game called plim, played by childten with teiTacotta disc? I Lai 2002: 
Figs 4.13-151. However, more exciting is the ocaiireiiec in the Harappan levels of a 
special kind of die, which is cubical in shape and bears on its six faces 1.23,4,5 and 6 
cUlcts respectively. Precisely the same kind of die is used even now isec Ltd 2nfI2: Ings, 
4. 18-19), Further, there is evidence to suggest that even chess was played during the 
Harappan times. This is Indicaied hy the occurrence oi a variety oi [ciTacolia gumesmen, 
including those w'ith animal heads, in the liiirappan levels at Lothai i Lui,2(102. Figs. 4.16- 

17). 

Most of tis would recall that as children we listened to talcs narrated by pur graiidmotheis 
at bedtime. If is indeed ^uprising that some of these stories arc rooted in the Harappan 
Culture. For example, a scene painted on a pot from Lothai shows, from the left, the 
following: a crow, a pitcher, a tree, a deei and once again a tree. An outstretched leg of 
the deer indicates that he is in the process of leaving, hut his lumed-round Jace shows that 
he is watching (perhaps with ainaiemcmj whai has gone on at the back. Tlie crow has 
just raised his beak from the pitcher wherein a round object is meant to indicate a pebble 
and the blatik space the water. This evidently is the portraV'al of the well-known story' of 
the Thirsty Crow'. As the story gws, a deer was ihirsty and wanted to driak w'atcr irom 
the pitcher. But the water level was low and because of bis long antlers he could not 
insert his head deep enough into the pitcher. Disappoimed, he was about to walk away. 
But just then a crow, wlio too was dimity, approached the.pitcher. On finding that the 
water level was low, he thoughi of an ingcmious way. As the story goes. Ire picked up 
some pebbles and dropped them in the pitcher. Thereby tlic water level tose and he was 
able to quench his thinsl. Tlie deer looked with amazement at what the crow had achieved 
by using his intelligence! 

Religion normally has two aspects: one. philosophical or metaphysicaL and the other, 
ritualistic. The former is generally ascertainable Irom written lexis, whereas the latter 
leaves its evidence in the niiiterial remaiRs, Since in the case of the Harappan Civilizaiton 
we have no extant texts and the few seals that might have throvvn some light on the 
subject cannot he mierpreled Irecause of our failure so tar to decipher the script, it is 
difficult to reconstmci the philosophical aspects of Harappan religion, But there is 
enough evident^ in so far us the ritualistic aspects are concerned, and here we shall deal 
with some of these, which will show that many elements of me Harappan religion have 
not died out, even with the passage of such a long lime. 

At Kalibangan. Batiawali, Lothai and a host of other sites evidence has been tdund of a 
ritual associated with lire. In many of die houses m the Lower Town at Kalibangan 
oblong piis, about 25-30 cm in depth and about 1 x m on plan, tiave been found. 


These contained, besides chairoal and ash. a cylindricat ciay stele in tlic centre, having u 
diameter and hcigiil oJ about J5 cm and J0*40 cm respcciivcly. Around it were p^laced 
cticulcir-bicoave:; tcrracoiiu'cakes', as il in offering (Uil J99£: Rg. 12.))> 

The location of the fire-altar was such that a person using it had to face the east. On a 
high mud-brick plaitbrni in the Citadel seven such flrc-oitars were found in a norih-souib 
row. with a walJ behind lUil 1998. Fig, 12.2). This would again indicate that the 
w'Ofshipper had to face the east On die western side of these flre-alture there lay 
embedded in the ground the lower luilf of ajar w'illi ash and charcoal in it, suggesting that 
fire w'as kept ready for the ritual, whatever may have been its other operational details, 
Very close to these altars, on the northwest, dtetc were a well, a bulbing pavement and a 
drain. This would suggest that ritual bathing fomted a pan of the ceremony. (Note: In the 
absence of a better term, the word 'fire-ahar' has been used However, it may be clorined 
that it has nothing to do with ilic [Ire-aUars of the Parsis.t 

There is also ample evidence of ojiimal-sacnfice during the flarappan times. To get back 
to the Citadel-complex at Kalihangan. Not far from the Tire-altor' platform there was 
another platform on which there Jay a bnek-Uned sacritlcial pit coniaining antlers and 
bovine bones iLal 1998: Fig. 12.31. In this context it may he added that in a recent 
excavation at Karappa a plano-convex lablei hi terracotui has been found, which depiiTs a 
person killing a huffiilo in front of a deity identifiable as Siva tLaJ 2002: Rg. 4.56). It is 
le:trnt that the practice of sacrificing a buffalo m front of Siva is siill prevalent in ports of 
Himachal Pradesh. 

The well known seal from Mobenjo-daro shciw.s a god seated in a yogic po.sture, with 
animals around him lUI 2002: Fig. 4.53). The figure, for gwx! reasons, has been thought 
to be that of Siva in his Rwh/kyw (Lord of Annnais) aspect. That Saivism was prevalent 
during the Harappan limes is duly borne out bj a rceem discovery at Kalibangan of a 
{inau-cimi-Yfjni in terracottii (Rg. 7). This js exactly wbai wc see in the temples Ihcsc 
days. 

One may be surprised to fuici. yet it is a fact, that yogic Yi.w/ifM go hack to the Hanippan 
times. This is established by the teiTacoita ’mwlcls* thereof found at voiious Jlatappan 
sites. A second century BC text, namely the Yona-MUm of Palanjali, deals with the Yogic 
practices as a whole. .According to it there arc eight sicps/parts of Yoga, viz. yatm. 
niyama, asana. pranuymta. praiyaiumi, dhurma, ilhyami and mmadht. While we have 
Just refened to the Hanippans pnicticing the nxmtis, a careful Iruik m the famous 
limestone figure of the priest from Mohenjo-daro would show that the sculptor had 
depicted him with intfoverl eyes, in what may be termed as the dhyami-tiiuiim Fig, K). 
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One docs kno^v Ikjw lo eliissify ihc Hindu way of gTeettng one anoiher. vik. Ihc nwnayfe. 

A religious practice or merely <'i social one? Tlic icrm consists of two pons, vi'i, mmmh 
and t€, which literally mean '1 Ixw to you' mspcctivcly* Houevet. the 'you' in it 
implicitly lefera to 'God/Spirii' ihal is within you and not just to the body. With tins 
meaning, the term has a religious ovenone. Be that as it may, the hard fuel remains that 
[lie Hindu way of greeting is rooted in the Harappan Cullurc (Fig, 9). 

May we now have a kmk at the sticiul siraitrscation during tltc Harappan i tines'* However, 
in iLscertaiiiing ihe same wc are greatly handicapfud by our inability to decipher Ihe 
Haropptui script Were we .ihle to read the inscriptions on the various Hurappan objects, 
such as seals, sealings, pots, ivory and metal objects, etc., wc would have possibly come 
across the names of some professions, or of guilds engaged in trade, or even surnames, 
Thill being not the case, wc have (o look to anoihcr kind of evidence, vi 2 l, the Jayour of 
die settiemenls and what ii reflects. 

As a type-siudy, wc take up Kalibangan. There W'ere two major parts of the seitlemeni at 
Kiililiangao, viz. the ’Citadel' on the'west ami the Uwer Town' on the east, each bcittg 
separaiely fortified [Fig. lOj, Again, the Citadel itself had iwo divisions, one on the north 
and the other on the south, separated by a pimition wall. In the .souihcm pan of the 
Citadel there were many platforms over which .stood some significant structures, for 
e,sample Tine-altars' in one case and a sacrificial pit in another. (Since the other platforms 
have been badly eroded it was not possible to identify the structures thereon.) In cnninist. 
the northern pan of ihe Citadel had residential buildings and it has been surmised that 
here lived the priests who participated in as well as supervised die various rituals that 
were performed on the platforms in the southern part* All this evidence shows that there 
was & priestly class in the Harappan society, tn fact, it reminds us also of the limestone 
bust of the'priest', found at Mohenjo-datx). 

tn the Lower Town al Kalibangan there were no pluiforms or any special .structural 
complexes. The seillcmeni within the foitincd area W'as divided into blocks by stteet.s 
running north south and ca,sl w'cst (Fig, 10). Fsich blix;k comprised a few houses and each 
house usually had five to six living rooms, laid along three sides of a large eourtyard. On 
the fourth side there was u wide entrance which allowed bullock-carts and dome.stic 
animals lo freely get in. 'S\nihin the courtyard there were troughs to hold fodder and water 
for ilic animals. One of Ihe rooms wa.s generally used for storage of grains, as indicated 
by the presence in it of storage Jars, flic overall selling of such houses indicates that 
Iterein lived the agricitliurists. In sontc other houses were found a few seals as well, 
suggesting that the occupants also carried tin trade, rhus, the Li>wer Town was the ttrea 
wherein lived an agriculiurisi-cum-mercantile community. 
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Souilt of the CiuidcJ *ii KiilibiingiUi ihca- an open ii.e unfortilkd'i nrea ti-jg, 10), The 
houses here were much sniatler tliun ihose m the Lower Town. ITiough the excavmion in 
this part was not very extensive, at one location n large ;tmount of broken pottery and a,sh 
were encoumered- suggesting thai somewhere in the neigJihourhcKKl may have Jived the 
community of potters. The smallness of the houses, combined with this pottery-evidence 
would suggest that in this unfortified pan of Kalibungan ihcre lived the labour cIilss, 
attending to the needs of those who occupied the Ciuide! and ihe Lower Town. In ihis 
context one may well recall the working lltxirs and workmen's quarters in the shadow of 
ihe Citadel at Harappa (Fig. 111. 

Let It be added lhat Kulibungan and Hamppa do not stand isolated in having this kind of 
settlement-pattern. Similar features are also there ul Molienjodaro, Lothal and Dholavira 
(see Lai 1997: 229 li.>. The overall evidence thus clearly indicates that the Haiappan 
society was divided into at least three classes, viz, a priestly class occupying the Citadel, 
an agriculiurist-cmn-mcrchanl community living in the !j.>wer Town and a deprived 
labour class living in small renciiienis in an area that was never ronified. Here it may also 
be worth stating that the occurrence of the same type of materia! in the successive strata 
of the houses concentcd suggests that this kind of ocaipational division may have 
persisted geneniiton after generation. That is to s:i>\ the occupations may have become 
hereditary. In such a situation there may hiive emerged whal we have come to know' in its 
fossilized fonn as 'caste'. 

Admittedly, m the absence of documeniary evidence ii is itoi possible to know what were 
the ies[H;cuve designations of these iliiee aforementioned classes during the Elorappan 
limes. Also, it is always risky lo look at the past with present-day glasses. At ihc same 
time, it may not be out of place to refer here to the Bhogveuij^itet which, like the 
aforementioned Yoftasitm^ of Patanjali, again stands roughly midway between the 
Harappan limes and the present. In il (C)iaptcr fV, Verse 13) Lord Krisna says: 
'Chuiurvamyam mayo srLskim guria-karma vihhagasalt 'i.e,'! have carved out a four-fold 
division in the society tn accordance with ilie nature and duties of die people concerned'. 
This I'ourfold division consists of the Br<ihmaini.s, Ksairiyits, Vaisyas and Sudras. If the 
^7n<ar-faction-}ba,scd Harappan society fossilized in the coume of lime into a herediioiy 
one, as seems most likely, the liarappan priestly class may have given rise to tin* 
Brahmanas. the agricullurist-cum-mere bant class to the Vaisyas and the labour class to 
whal came to be known as ihc .Stidras. Tlic laicr-day warrior class, viz. that of the 
Ksatriyas, may have also come into being when the need was felt for defence against any 
enemy in an organized manner. 

To sum up. There is absolutely no evidence whaistievcr at any of the I-larappan sites for 
any invasitm, much less hy litr An'iins. On the coniniry, the Hamppan Culture itself 


underweni gradual dci^Jint: due lo a varitiy of causes discussed in tbe preceding pages. 

Tlius, '■vhile urbanism became a story of the pjLsi. most of the fnon-urban) cuUurai traits 

coniinued. There is tu/ titxe for ext hurt Um, Both the Etieories, viit. ’Arj'an Invasion' and 

Eximction of the Harappan Culture' are myths and deserve a ceremonUd hitriattl 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE IIARAPFAN CIVILIZATION IN 
THE LIGHT OF THE RECENT EXCAV ATIONS IN INDU 


R.S. Rislil 


SrNtNFAKV 

For long Ihc Indus civil iitaiion remuinod as un isolated phenomenon with unknown 
beginnings or end. Much of the incolicrence hits since gone due to the last five decades of 
the concerted efforts of the archaeologists ot India, Pakistan, LK, USA. France and to 
some extent, of those from Germany and Italy, An almost connnuous sequence of 
archaeological cultures starting from the early terming coiiimuniiles ol the prc-poiicrj' 
Neolithic ^riod of circa 7fKK) B.C. down to tJie begioning of the hisioiy of India around 
600 B.C has been obtained. The Harappa collui'C sninds no longer in ii.s majesuc 
isolation. It is now abundanily clear iliat its birth was a logical culmination of a long 
cultural process which assimilated and uccominodatcd tnultifarious demerits and 
influences from a iiiisccllany of picceding cultures which were flourishing in the 'greater* 
Indus and the upland valleys of Baluchistan and Iwyond. Forces of rapid integration 
brought about an over-riding unity over a vast area that approx-imated in extent the 
combined territories of ancient Egypt and Mesopoimma. Vet there survived regional 
characteristics which inter on became dotiimiiiil when the integration loosened and gave 
way to iransformalion which, m turn, succumbed lo dc-urbaniitatton or mralizuUon. The 
urban features disappeared, Alter a long process of further deterioration in some areas 
and through a different process oi devolution in the other, those ruralized cultures of the 
late Bromic or Chalcolilhic age dovetailed or transformed themselves into one or another 
early Iron Age culture which finally merged into, or emerged as. one of the early 
Historical cultures during the sixtli/fifth century before Christ, 

Since independence, the archaeologi.sts made suKstantiul ccntribuiions to Ihe Indus 
studies in both India and Pakistan and even elsewhere. In India, a larger number of sites 
were brought to light in the states of Punjab, Haryana, north Rajasthan, upper Yamuna 
Plain of Utter Pradesh and many parts of Guirat and some pockets in Maharashtra. Some 
of the sites w'cre excavated and an enormous mass of infoTmauon adding new dimensions 
to the culture, its antecedents and successor phases were gathered, Among important 
excavated sites in India are: Kalibangan. Lothul. Rungpur. Surkoiada. Bunawali. Kuntasi 
and the latest ones being Dholavira and Rakhigarhl, both among five or six largest 
Harappan cities m the subcontinent and both presenriy under excavation. As a result, it is 
now abundantly clear ihat its birth was a logical culmination of a long cultural pt'occss 
which ussirniiated and accommiHlated multifariQU.v dements and influence from a 
miscellany of preceding cultures w'bich were flourishing in the greater Indus Valley and 
the upland valleys of Baluchistan and beyond. 
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In tlie jlluviul plain oi north RujiisQian. Punjab and Haryana the pre-Harappan cuituraJ 
strata have been noticed at !.evera! places The eailiesi phase could be seen at Kunal 
[Haryana) where the people w'ere living in large pits and using beautifully decorated 
poueiy . Later on. the pits w'erc usosl lo be lined with ntud bricLs, The sajiic people .seetn 
to Imve arrived a litilc later at Banaw'aJi tHaryanuj and, still later, ill Kalibangan (North 
Rajasthan) where, at Iwth places, they had advanced planning and architecture. At 
Baoawali they initially lived in mud brick houses in an open settlement which was 
subbcsiucnily enclosed hy a wall which was designed like an apsidal or ova! fonirication 
following the c;(istlng contours of Ihe dune on which the setlkmem perched. Brick sizes 
were standardised into a ratio of 3:2: i in respect of length, width and thickness. In 
planning, some kind of street system was also in evidence. The nexi stage of progress 
was seen at Kaiihangan where the seUlement was planned largely like a rectangle having 
straight arms with some to tortuosity in Ihe north - wesicm segment of the wall. There 
are rnany such contemporary' settlemenis that have come lo light in the valleys of live 
Sarasvati and itn tributaries. Like Koi Diji and Riihman Dheri Iboth in Pakistan). 
Banawali and Kaiibangan have provided evidence of foniftcaiion. planning and 
siandardt 7 .ation. Kaiibangan has also yielded a ploughed Geld meant for obiaitung two 
crops at a time a new feature indeed. In Kashmir, u Neolithic culture revealing both u 
ceramic and ceramic phases was found at BurT'-ahotii and Gufkml where, at a later stage, 
it Came in eoniact with the pre-early Harappans of the Koi Dijt milieu. 

In the eastern zone that spread over in the Sarasvati / Ghaggtir valley and the Indian 
Punjab, no site has evidenced so far a logical evolution of the pre-Harappan into the 
succeeding Harappa culture. However, at Kumi] and Batiaw-alij there is found an 
tiuermcdtatc phase in which many new elements which subscQucnily hecame- essential 
cultural ilcms of the mature Harappan period made their appearance in an assertive way. 
At Banawali, this phase is distinguished ititcr-alia by a wholesale demolition of the 
antecedent houses followed by con.sLruciion of fresh ones in a new layout which, in turn, 
included enlargement of the earlier settlement into a bipartite one in which lire one upon 
the preceding habitation was converted into a citadel and a general town W'as planned 
around it on the east, north and west. At Kunal. lor the tirst tune, reciiiincai houses made 
of mud-bricks of both the pre-Harappan and Harappan s(andaiU.s were noticed. 
Ftirtlicrmore. the,site yielded liny square seaLs bearing gcomeincal desipis with a boss at 
the back. It was a new and important feature during the Proto-Harappan stage. Tlie Proto- 
Harappan elements certainly arrived in this zone in a strong wave probably from the 
west, either Sindh or the Punjab where slowly and steadily the early Harappan w'ere 
evolvins vertically into the mature phase as can be seen at Koi Diji and n»wm Hsiappii, uxt, 

At Kaiibangan, as soon as the Harappan reached they laid oui a planned town in 
accordance with their established norms as fotlow'cd at Moenjodaro. However, at 
Banawali. they generously adopted to the generid conriguraiion of the kindred proto- 
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Haruppans although the former, like ihe latter, dul cotij-iniet their house dc novo and 
brought about margiira! changes m lire street system as well. These me the only sites, 
which have Ikcti sulTjeeted to a brgescak e sea vat ion Rakhtgarhi, another highly 
promising site in Haryana, is still at an curly stage ofcJtcavution which may confinn or 
otherwise the view that the luauire Hurappa culture passed ihrough the early stage.s of 
evoliiLton elsewhere, outside the zone, or else, may force u> to eltatige »>ur mindset ahotil 
the cultural progression. Anyway, Danwali stands apart for its unasuoJ town - planning 
which the Harappans had ucccpied in becjitest, Belying the accepted norms, they had an 
apsidal citadel within a trapcZ-ontal town - both being securety foiiified. The ciiadel, of 
counic, enjoyed a pre-cminem location within the town itself, h was not iocaied 
separately as ai Mi>enjodait>. Harappa. Kaiibangan or Dholavjra, The situation is 
somewhat like that at Loibal wlwre the acropedis iK'cupied a higher podium wiiliin the 
setilcnienl itself. Furthermore, the lower totvn at Banawali was laid out with a radial 
systent ot streets, whieJt. m mm. Jeiermined the iniusually tnangulate or trapezoidal form 
of residential sectors. Contrarily, the: apsidal citadel !iad a formal arrangement of 
rectilinear siieet system and concomitant housing sectors. Another unique feature in the 
layout of the Harappun town at Bamtwali was the provision of a wide and deep moat that 
ran around the town wait. Banawali also earned the credit of yielding a clay mode! of 
Indus plough LothaJ, among other things, provided the earliest ever dockyard aiiaclled 
by the side of a which, in its turn, adjoins a warehouse. The planning of the .settlement 
generally followed the conventlonal pattern atid so did Surkoiada in Kachchh (Gujarati, 

Of all, Dhohiviru indeed enjoys a Eirc-cmineni position on account of its excellent city 
planning, monumental architecture, efficient w'atcr - hursesting system, storm water 
drainage, funerary structures :ind also ftir yielding a stratified account of the rise and fall 
of the Indus Culture through seven suece.ssive stages. The culture started with nascent 
urbanUm and passed iluough the stages of juvenesccnce, adolescence, culmination, 
maturiiy and decline, followed by transfomiaticm and finally the fall into de-urbanization 
or ruralization. The site has also earned the unique dtsunctlon of presenting ihe 
inscripliem of ten large - sized signs niaktng perhaps the earlicsi signboard of the world. 
Besides, it has also provided the oldest and largest stadium together with a smaller one, 

tn terms of lime* the first five cultural stages spanned the whole of the 3''^ millennium 
B.C, while stage V] may be placed between 1900 B.C. and I7f)0 B.C.. and the tcmiinal 
pha.se was around IWO B.C. In terms of traditional understanding of the culture* Stages 
fV and V revealed lliat w'eJ! known a.spcct of the Harappan Civilization w-hich ha.s 
bectime deeply imprinted in the minds of the people ai large and which is characterized 
by its planning, archiieciure, poticry, tools, the profusion of seals, the script and weights 
and others, tl is, Uicreforo, significant to state that the first evidence of sesds. the writing 
and the weight appeared in Stage 111 albeit far lesser in quantity. The seals that are 
collected front this stage are small and light, square in shape and hear a small boss at the 
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buck. Alt of ihctn beur only figures vh' myihologicul scene bul no trisenpitonii. On oUier 
side, stage VI. i;e. llie taic Haruppun ole mostly rectangular, rarely square or 

cireiilar, and boili the types bearing beautifully cut inscnpnons only but no tigures or 
sccne.s whicli were so prolific during the iniervemne period represented by States IV and v. 

Stage VI is particularly worth rncniionitig as it helps undcitiliind sequentially and more 
logically a liirge number of sites which have yielded a baffling mass of material from alt 
os^r Gujarat- Thai apart, it contemporary regional cultures that nourished elsewhere 
where the mature Indus Civili/ution once reigned supreme. This stage is chaiocteri/ed by 
a. drastic [ransformntioti ordepanure as rellecicd in planning und urchitcciure as well as 
in the absence of the preceding urban grandeur although many classical iiaditions in ihc 
ceramics as well as the accompanying antiquarian assemblage had surs tved. Many exotic 
ceramics got into ihe corpus. There is a perceptible miluence on its pottery of the Jhukar 
style of Sindh and Bhick and Red ware with occasjonal paintings in fugitive white front 
Gujarat land Rajasthan), 'rherc was found a soliltiry vase !)earing typical Cemetery ‘H* 
influences. Bul Ihc picture in the northern as well as the eastern domain of the Indus 
Empire remains somewhat ha7.y. A compumblc stage is rather under finable. What we get 
there in Ihc post-mature phase which can. at best, be termed as 'rural' as all the mature 
elements in their cultural milieu are simply conspicuous by their absence. On the whole, 
this phn.se of the culiure witnessed an overall disintegration of cities and towns on one 
hand, and the emergence of smaller, more nebulous seulcments on the other. No doubt, 
there -should had been some serious inherent weakness in the socio-economic mechanism 
of the mature Harappan period that the apparently formidable urban system collapsed 
under its sheer ■ weight and the society once again relapsed into its pastoral and 
agricultural lifestyle. May be, the excessive dependence of the Harappans on their 
luemtive trade with the Mesopotamian world had in it the dramaiic flaw. Once iltat irade 
suddenly snapped due to the century - long political turmoil that prevailed there towards 
the closing ceiiiuries of the 3*'^ millenniuriL the Karappan could not stop for long their 
huge and complex economic supersituciure from crumbling. .As a tmiural corollary' to that 
was the disintegration of Ihcir manufacturing and markeimg forces which, in turn, might 
have heavily told on their cities and towns. Later, the Harappans ot Gujarat perhaps made 
an attempt and puriially succeeded lor a cemun- or more to reestablish the trade with 
Mesopotamia, probably ilirough the intermediaries in Bahrain and thereabout, but could 
not sustain it for long. Disintegration and reversion to the ancient and most dependable 
occupation of agriculture and pastoralism was inevitable to follow. 

The Harappans had made indeed a spectacular clviliicaiion which must have dazzled die 
contemporiuy world with w*hom iltey came in contact, and which must have bequeathed 
to us. the Indians, a rich imellectual legacy which needs a thorough mvesiigation, 
evaluation and a proper appreciation. 
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NKOLn HIC SUlJSTltA'lTM OK AFR«-ASIA>J tmiT RKS 
IN THE INDI S CIVIUZA noN 


Dr. Sycd M. ^Vstifjaiju^ 

tn order to eviiluiilc ^Inil im [>ccn cookm|! in tlic ineinng pot of Culiure in lUe Indus 
Valley from the daw n of huiiian Era we have to begin ^otiiewhere in he middle to point 
oui soiTie of the ^^Luiliiig siiiiilariiic^ heeween (he Indus and the Nile basins. 

In (he aneetloies of the Maeedonian cimipai^ns in South Asia. Arnan quotes Nearchus as 
saying that Alexander on seeing crocodiles in llic river Hyduspes (Jhelum), and Egyptian 
beans growing on the hanks of Akesines (Chenabj thought that the source of the Nile was 
located in the niountam ranges lootning tlirough the haze to the north of the Punjab 
plains. In ensuring disctissions with his generals, however, he stxin realized the mistake, 
and struck off the passage from ific letter he was writing to his mother lAnuMri^, vi. 1 j. 

Tlie likeness in religious outlook of the pagan Egypt and the Vedic South Asia is all the 
more striking in man) details, Both ancient societies were votaries of phallic wonihip 
(Anonymous. I889j. The Egyptian divinities Osins and Isis were nearly exact 
counterpaits of (he Vedic Siva (.A-Suryal and Sakii lUsas oi' Uma). The hull was sacred 
to Osiris in the same way as it was to Siva, and the cow goddess t-laihor) was dedicated lo 
Jsis in the maimer as tl was In Usasor lima I Das. 1929). 

Dr. Abinas Chandra Das. qtioiing the anonymous author of Phalliun mentions an 
interesting episode of the British campaign against the Napoleonic troops in Egypt, m 
which Indian mcicenaries had been deployed and taken to Egypt via the Red Sea and 
Sue/ to assist in the task. The Hindu soldicni recognized many of the mythologicai 
form.s, such as bulls and htHHlcd serpents in stone on nnclem religious structures. This led 
them to believe (hat Egypt must have been a Hindu dominion in the remote past. They 
fell liun to noLice an uner apathy of (he native Muslim population (ovvards the fine 
carvings fallen into decay in iJie apparently .Siva temple at Hadja Silsiti. 

The similarities do not end there. A palpable link l>etween Egypt and Sindh is'expressed 
even in the newspaper magazine fcMiirc on Mongbopif at Karachi, appearing last Sunday, 
The writer corroborates the results of an arehaeological investigation, showing existence 
of a Bronze Age seitlemcn: at Monoghopir near Karachi (Hasan. 2CX11), where the shrine 
and the sanctuary for crocodile in the water pool have acquired sanctity from times 
immcmoriiil, A study carried oul many years hack (Mahdiha.ssan. 1973). suggests its 
identity with the ancient Egyptian tradition of establishing ciocodilopolis around 
waterholes in the otLses in the Nile Valley. 
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Perhaps, in iht pa^( ugcs. the Inw'er Sindh had inaiiy other saeied sanctuaries tor 
cn>codilcs. which have mw disappeiircd- Trcuuency of such spois in the piedmont plains 
iiorib of the Indus t>cHa. probably suggested to .■\le^anlier^ chroniclers the loponyin of 
Krokala for the scmt-arid landscape flanking the present city of Kartichi. The name 
Korangi rmy possibly be a much later offshoot of Krokala. rcminiscem of Ihc Bronze 
Age cuU of the Egyptian crocodiles. 

The cracodile known as the Makara in Vedic liicraiiite. is a symbol of prosperity and 
worldly bliss in Hindu an. The connotation possibly again links it with the divinity Setwk 
of pagan Eavpi, or to some folklore of the eastern .African origin. Etymologically, the. 
Greek and the Latin terms, and the tndic Mukam used for the amphibian beast are ail 
derived from ihe Swahili *makerer'. its is tite Sanskrit Sinha or Siniha (lionl derived from 
the Bantu word 'Simba'. It gives us pause to (bink if all these Afro Asian similarities may 
be mere coincidences, without any historic links down from llie Bronze Age. 

The import or exchange of such religious concepts and linguistic elctnems beiwocn Ihe 
Indus Valley and Egypt or the eastern littoral of Africa indicate viable tnaritiine links 
between the two widely scparatcdl cultural spheres ot Afro-Asia. It must have been before 
discovery of any shortcut hind routes between llie two regions, and also long before the 
eominercial flcei.s of prophet David set out irom die Gulf oi Aqaba to trade with Socotra, 
(Jphir. and Konkan coals of the Arabian Sea about die First Millennium B C*. The Rotnan 
exploits of seafaring recorded in the M iphis of ihe En fhnan Sea is dcfmttely a very hue 
development, and cannot be vested with rcspcmsibiliiy ol propagating such things. 

Prof. S.Q.Fatimi has done invaluable service to maritime archaeology in his studies by 
gathering a large number of loose strings from the Vedic and Egyptian sources, to piece 
together the lost history of navigation between the Indus delta aitd the Rod Sea ports of 
Africa in the Bronze Age (Ashfaqiie 1993). 

His researches indicate an outcast people known as Vratyas in the Indus Valley, who 
mastered the art of navigatum. atid dominated the overseas commerce between Asia and 
Africa in the beginning of die Indus Civilization (Faiimi, 1989, 19911. 

In Vedic sources, the seafaring Vratyas liavc also been called or Masters of the 

Wind, in ycknowledgcnieiU of ibctr undenitanditig of the scaisonal reversal of Ihe 
Monsoon winds, and judicious selection or lime for setting sails to destinations acmss the 
.Arabian Sea. They used teetl rafters with sail rather then high keeled wooden boats for 
long journey over the open sca-v 

The Egyptian records speak of a sailor community, which had colonized the land of Punt, 
and Ira^d with the Egyptian port towns situated on the Red Sea. Tlie earliest recorded 
refam of an Egyptian llect reaching the land of Punt was in the time of Sahurc (c.:i4R8- 
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2475 B.C). while Queen Hiilshcpsut I B.C.) aecampaiiicd a iradtng estpediiitm 

m ihe land of Piinl in her*>*'' regal year, which is commemoriued in an inscription m Deir 
al-Bahri. 

The location of the iirnd nf Punt ims remaitjcd a riOaie, but weight of opinion now tends 
lo locale It on the coast of Sudan, somewhere south of the port of SuaHin, and including 
the isjand ofDahlak in the Rett Seu (Siecswyk, I4»3i, 

Prom a nimibei of internal evidence of etymological ctinsimciions of the names and 
epithets employed in Deir ul-Bahri iiisiripiion, the people of Punt are identified with the 
Vratyas or Marutvain in the Vedic accounts. For instance, the natne of their chief p-r-hw 
fPemhu) secnis to l>e equivalent of the Vcdic nanic Pemku ( Rig-Vetia, vi, 63.&), meaning 
a sirong or formidable person (Fatkni. iyii9>. 

The epithet employed in praise of Queen Hatshepsut is 'Makcre' which recaKs the Vedic 
crocodile symbol of Makani, the sign of suspicionsrtess meniioncd earlier. 

Punt itself appears to he dcrivaiive of ihc Siinskrii adjective. Rinya. meaning pure or 
sacred, Hathor, the Egyptian cow goddess, is mentioned as the mistiess or the presiding 
deity of Punt, while the Miintmim arc named as 'Gomaira' or lire sons of the cow- (Wig* 
VVf/n, /,85,3}. 

The seafaring jW«rf#rr«m therefore, seem to quiilify as Ihe intermediaries in the exchange 
of tile religious concepts between Egypt and the Indus Valley. Tlicy probably belonged to 
the earliest wave of Aryan immigrants to the land. Being aliens and in minority^ they 
were pjobably pushed to aieas of miirginul economy. Some went towards the 
mountainous backyards of Hindukitsh valleys to live as pastorals, and later becoming 
known as people of Kafiristan. Othei-s were driven towards the seacoasi to pursue fishing 
and as sailors. 

The common cultural feature of AfitvAsia seen in the Melting Pot of the Indus Valley 
just do not end with the enumeration of the Bronze Age and post-Haiappan 
rcininisccnccs. Coasis of Makrun and Sindh show a signillcnnt number of Megaliihic 
remains^ varying in forms from box grave or stonedined cists covered with cap.stone, to 
stone circles, avenues, dolmen, cromlech, and caims (Cousens, 1929; Childe. 1947; 
Fairservis, 1971; Wheeler, J947). 

Study of disiribulion of Ihe Mugalithic monuments from Outer Hebrides in Europe to the 
peninsular India suggests a vast chronolugical bracket from live third millennium B.C to 
the third Century B,C., ihe date becoming later as one goes southward in Dckkan. On this 
generalisred rule, some of the superficial studies of the Megaliths m Sindh have been 
dated late in posbHiirappan periods. An important routunc of most of the Megulithic 
remains in Sindh is the association of the microlitbic implements found on the surface. 
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The n^icrolithic lools collected clean from ilic .sites by enthusiasts of NcoUtluc Age 
willuiui recognising the cultural significance ot the Megalithic tumuli titemselws, have 
done itTcpiirlble damage to evidence of antiquity of such euUui'ol remains l Ashfaque 

1995). 

The microUthic tools consisting points, blades, bin ate s, irapeite, and oilier forms ore 
prepared from jasper, chalcedony, obsidian, and other cn^tocrysialioc material Very few 
of the artifacts seem to liuvc been shaped out of the gray and brown chett tnaierial of 
Rohri and JbcJiali Hills. In comparative study of ihtsc microliths in lower Sindh, it would 
be futile to look for then genetic prototypes in the MesoUthie blade tradition of Rohri 
HIU. These rather appear to claim their descent from late Caspian industry of Kenya, or 
the Sebilimi and Mugosian microlithic industry developing in Neoliihic Egypt and 
adjoining eoasiaJ strip of the Red Sea i Hawkes. ! %3). 

The question arise, how these cutmral elemciUs tras^lcd from Africa to the litlonil ot 
Baiuchisian and Sindh in the remote antiquity of the Neolithic Age. twforc the seafaring 
Murtavar>i iKCupied the maritime stage in the heydays of the Indus Civilization ? 

To get a confident answer, we have probably to wait tor several decades uiilil a 
systematic and imegraied field research is carried out by scholars of all the domains 
involved- 

Wc mav. however, offer a speculation that right toward beginning of the Neolithic Age. 
die southwestern Asia along with the neighboring Red Sea coasi of Africa experienced a 
devastating clirnaiic change. The ecological balance was particularly worst affected by 
increasing aridity in the southern Arabian Peninsula and the Eriterian and Sudanese 
coasts. 

This unprecedented calamity in the land of origin of the Semitic race caused their mass 
migration to north, south, and east by all possible land and sea routes. 

Their exodus to the Mediterranean Basin, and further north and west into Europe is 
witnessed by the great number of megaiithic burials of various descriptions and of very 
early dates. Some of those migrants also made their way tow.Trds Makran and the coastal 
Sindh, tarrying their traditions of the Megaiithic burials and microlithic tools in the lower 
Indus Valley. Among these Semitic migrants emerged a class of ilie earliest mariners, tlie 
Panbu. spoken of disparagingly in the verses of the who were ihc predecessors 

of the Marutvittn m the an of navigation. 

This earliest Semitic blend m the population of the Indus Civilization probably spoke a 
protO“Afabiu language. By virtue of their technical supcfiority, it looks possible that their 
proto-.Arabic language gained acceptance mid a slow dmninaiion in the Indus 
Civilization. 
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(f ihis spcculaucm proves true. tJjcre is ground lo suggest a revivul of the efforts on 
deciphermeni of the Indus Script along the putteni ulic^dy set by late Ahul JaluJ Ntidvi, 
aji entlitent scholar of Arabic and Oncntal Studies {Nadvi, 1956}. 
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INDUS VALLKV CIVILIZATION AS VIEWED BY HISTORY 


Pn»f. Ruxitf Sultiiim 

PeopJc tilke pride in hiivitig a gJtn'ii>uN hismiical hertiagc thai may be m terms; of physical 
material or non-nialcnal accomplishmenls made by tbeir fojcfaihcis and ancestors. Also, 
they are possessive about iheir hisiorical henlnge. The result is that they may reitci 
agoinsl individuat or group that tries to iiiidermiite nr damage their moiiumcnis or relics 
of the past, Whai make people reac! to such criticism? Why people take pride in having a 
flourishing past? Why am they possessive about ir? These quarries are Invaluable 
However, they seem to be natural. People are always sensitive about their origin itnd 
roots. They keep U very' dear to their hearts and consider themselves cusiodians of the 
same. Resullanlly, feeling possessive about them seems ail tight. Similarly, people of 
deep roots strongly embedded in their antiquity arc considered of value and piesttgc. 
Tliereforc, mostly people lake deep interest in unfolding their historical heritage. And, if 
it is magniRcent* thev make il a point to expose it to the world so that the world should 
look at them m- the* light of that past grandeur. Consequently, in the contemporary 
socictie^s, people refer to their rich historical heritage so to enjoy the respeet and honour 
offered as a re.sult. 

The question is if people do so much care and so sensilivc of their historical heritage to 
feel distinct and differeoi by having il. why Iiisiorica! heritage decay in material and non- 
materiiil senses around die world. Do people mean what they say, is a relevant question. 
The answers in ihis connection are multi dimensional, because il involves a variety ol 
people who can save these ItiMorical treasures. From specialists of this fieltl 
f Archeologists and Hisiorian) down to common man and ol course the role oi state 
functionaries cannot be ignored in this case. In tact, material or physical heritages 
necessitate people’s attitude for its protection. Of equal imponance is the availability of 
huge Financial resources that ensure the prc-servation of these historical monuments tor 
the po.stcriiy. For the preservation and projier transmission of non-material deposits to the 
future generations research cndeuvoui'S (research program/projecis) on various aspects of 
that can develop understanding among the people about the signiiicance and utility of it. 
This is I he way through which civi libations of the pa.st can be engaged into a dialogue 
with the existing ones and the later can benefit from the experiences of the former As for 
as the question i.s of whether people do Vihal they say? Tlie answer the potential to 
generate a hot debate and may lead to indefinite speculations devoid of conclusions. 
However, il iuis been observed generally, that in mt»>t of the ca.ses, what people say they 
do not enact. If that is the case, historical reservoirs can not take shape and die question 
of preserving them becomes irrelevant. However, on the other hand, the very presence of 
highly advance socieiies in tlie past ushers on the idea of specified minority and Indcrmite 
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majoniy. li is in laci ihc work of thul liniued tninoriry. which make the indefinite 
mujonty devc I lip gigantic momimctus in material and philosophical temvs. 

There is a two pronged approach to let people undersiand what they are supposed to. One 
through word of mouth anil the other is through ptacticnl c^pt;rietlce. However^ in the 
presence of rich spoken and wrntcji languages, spoken word has preference as a powerful 
inediuir of exjire.ssioii over learning through sheer proce.sses of experience. Therefore, 
discussions, debaies am! dialogues are in vogue in eveiy field of knowledge and leunung. 
LUilizmg Ihc iraditiori of dialogue and discussion the discourse on the prcservatioti of the 
hisiorieaj heritage has been revived since long and is in cnnency in the intellectual circles 
these diiys. Especially, the archaeologists, social scientists and anLhropologiHt.s are very 
keen on the suhjcci in point. That is the reason tliat this year " 2001 " has been declared a 
year of dialogue among civdl/atjorts of the world. The civilizations of ihc past la heruage 
for the sui-ceeding generaiionsj are supposed to communiciite with the civilisations in the 
COntempordry world in an organic fonn which makes it more intcfcsting and fruitful- This 
is a useful venture and will have a bencHting impact on the coniemponiry tliought 
processes and will rejuvenate and reinforce the attitudes to preserve these valuable 
lustoncal treasures. 

WHAI is t:iVtLIZATf<)N7(-'t;f.FtJRKV 

Since the term civilii:ation has already been ititroduced in the discussion. Jt is essential to 
define tile concept first, bccaasc it is wide and coniplex, This definition will be u.*icd 
repeatedly in the context of this discussion. The concept, civilizajion, is a comparatively 
modem in terms of tiinc because its genesis arc imbibed in Ihc mid 19'^ century 
intellectual debates iBritamiica. 1974: 657) concerning the cvoluiion of siwicUes through 
various stages, flowever. before defining civitizaiion ihere is atiDibcr relevant term 
"Culture \ without having a gra.sp of which the term civilizafion cannot he understood in 
its proper counouUon. In fact, culture is more than a collection of mere isolated bits of 
bchavkiur. h is. "inlcgraicd .sirm total of learned bduiviour trail.s which are munifc.st and 
sliaicd by the members of a society*' lShiihpiioJ956:168) or to make il more simpler, 
"culture is ihe sun\ total of ways of life oi a group oi people" (Encyclopaedia. 1969; 942) 
The term "culture” seems lo be of limited meaning and application in the context of 
progress of a society but has the potential lo grow into compJe.x whole. Once il readies 
that advanced .stage, it is known as "civilization’' 

It will not be out of context to identify a shared and known practice in cuiinectioii with 
the definition of these two lcnn.s. "culture” and “civilization”. There is no .single 
consensus definition of the said terms by the scholars. There are as many tleflniboos in 
this case u.v many scholars exist on the said subject around Ihe globe. It is amazing that 
none of those definiiions seem lo be superfluous or incompicie, All of them seem to tse 
comprchen.sive and reievant to the times and socieiics ihai have been reckoned with for 
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liie said purpoNC. No doub;. items iitnung ihe sehoJurs ovcj' such lssucs remain a 

vonstani phenomenon, which engender novel ideas and llieories and keep (he Uamc o1 
innovaiion burning. 

Lei usi pick ilic threiu] where it was dropped. Any discussion on civiliifaition wmtJd 
ileriiriiely begin with the definition of the coneepi Initially, the tenn was used for 
defining an individuafs reibed behaviour and well manners. A person of pleasing 
manners observed sdf-eontrol and of gcmle dispasillon was known as "civilized' This 
Way the meaning and use of the term had a restricted sphere of application. Later, the 
term extended and grew enough to be applied to complex phciioiTrena like defining the 
rise and fall of different societies or the virfiou.s stages through which societies traverse In 
the cou!^ of evDiulion. Tlic English amliropologist. E.B. Tyler, was the one who gave 
the classic defrniiion of the term “civilization". He said ■’Civijizaiion is that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art. moral, law-, custom, and any odter 
capabilities and liabits acquired by man as a member ol society" LBri>.mmcu.lS74:675i h 
can be inferred from the dell nitron of the term civilization that «i can be applieil only to 
.societies that aro more massive and complex. They enjoy more mastery' over the natural 
and human environment than other does. \ve;iker and primitive societies do (Americano, 
l987Vol. 7;2-3L It can further be mierpreted that civilizations ntust be relatively tew as 
compared to thousantfs of societies and cultures known to social scicniisLs. The 
civilization of Indus Valley is one. which blossomed during the period of 2350 to 1750 
B.C. (Farman. 1977:21). Unlike the ciirly-civilized societies of Mesopoiamia, Egypt and 
China the very existence of an early Indus civilizatioti was unsuspected until the advent 
of mtxlcm archaeology. Sc lent it re excavations began under the British in Ihe 2f) century 
and the advent of radioctirbon dating techniques in the preceding years ha.s considerably 
clahried the existence of the Indus Valley civilization. 

IS THE CRlfdlrtN H)k ClVILtZAliON? 

Before dcivinfi into discussion on the value and accomplishments of Indus Valley 
civilization it seems essential to cheek the yardstick, which rncasures the piogres-v of a 
.society at the level of civil i/at ion. 'flus very interesting argument, which again originated 
in The 19'” century. Many archaeologists equated the dawn of cjviiizaiion with the 
appearance of metal tools during therr excavations. Others preferred to date it from the 
invenUon of writing and transition from prehistory to history. Still other's argned that the 
eomhmation of metallurgy, writing arrd large-scale building was the hallmark of 
civilization.f Atiicrleano,]987,Vot. 7:2) In lire 1930s. V, Gordon Childc add anoUrcr 
factor by connecting civilization wilh what he calJcd the urban revolution .1 
Amcncano,l987.Vol, 7;2| According to this idea, whenever man giUhered intocilies and 
begim to specialize, civilization came into existence. Occupational specialization, ChiJde 
argued, led to the rapid improvement of skill, and led to the invention of better tools. The 
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result was a raltiei '‘Udden claboraiion of The mareiiaL inicltcciual iind anistic Oiipecis of 
ctilturc to a level of eomplojclfy uod refinemeiit liiat deserved to he called “civilized",! 
Americano. 19ii 7. V of 7:2i Consequently. The entenon lor u civilization requires, 
developed whiing. refined metal tools, consiruciiori ol massive ufchitectural edifices and 
urbanization of societies. 

iNDL'-s VAAJ.ri:\ t'rviuzATiON Fttost AS VinwTj ItY Hisnittv 

The quesuon, does Indus Valley civilization fii in ihe [rumework set by liic social 
scientists',' Appaiently it seems iliul, yes, Indus Valley civilization qualifies the criterion 
ser om tor such a purpose. The picture that emerges illustrates that it had an extended 
areu under its sway, which is considered the largest occupied by any civiltzaiiim of that 
period. There wa& hustle and bustle in the cities numbering around seventy having main 
centers of activity at two places, Moenjodaro and Hurappa. Traders enjoyed strong 
commercial ties through river ways with MesopotamiiM Wheeler, 196tl: 81-42) Skilled 
peoples such as brick makers, masons, potters and loolmakers were involved in their 
resiled ive husine.sses. Other main segments of the same society, such as priests and rulers 
I Raj, 1985:2-5) were busy in cn.suring security, piosperiiy and spiritual coml'orts to the 
people. Society, being vety well organized and well off gave birth to minds that laid out 
such unique and modem town planning that a-stonished tite people of coming generations. 
Other requirements of social life were also taken care of such as the building of. Greai 
Bath, where perhaps people could take ritualistic hath under the dircetjon of priests. The 
construction of a citadel on high mound for the defence of the cities spoke of their 
military skills. The granaries had the capacity to store a huge amount of food grains for 
population is a common feature of Indus valley cities, which envisages that supply of 
food was under state control Similarly, the existence of very modem facilities m-huih in 
the city planning amaze many. There were very well laid out roads and streets, which 
were wide and intersected at the nght angles. A we 11-drawn out drainage system was in 
place, which highlighted tlie simtig sense of cleanliness of the dwellers. Similarly, the 
provision of veniiJaiion. bath, and in some cases double storied houses show noi only the 
prosperity of the people htii high civic sense also, The bronze and clay made figurines 
and pictures engraved on the seats revcided interest of people in art fonns. Similarly, the 
presence of numerous omamenLs, with all their diversity, .show that women of that time 
used to decorate them with beautiful ornaments made of different materials. The styles of 
clothes, which are visible on the pictorial seals and the figurinc.s that have been found 
during excavation, indicated the aesthetic sense of the ladies ol ihose days. In addition, 
the natural calamities coupled with llic inva.sions of the highlander, which caused the 
destruction of the civilizinion (Raj, 1985:7). pniray the dark side of the picture. Anyhow, 
lliere is a long list of such revcfaiions and inlerpreialions that can be given in tht-s 
cotinection. However, this is not the whole truth about the Indus Valley civilization. Still. 
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then* fatis, lA'Iuch iire mis<iing und liall the process of conjecturing up a holistic 
picture of tlie civilization 

in deed, there is a serious predicanteiiil, wliicti block scholars and conimon people to 
understand the icul woilh of the crvilization, Tiiai main hurdle is the deciphennent of the 
inscnrtions of ilic said times, which hits held up the process of understanding between 
Indus Viilleji civiltzanon and niodcm times. 01 course, visible remnanis surfaced as a 
TcsuJi of excavations speaks loudly lor the skills acquired by those people. However they 
fail to rcveal the idea.s and feelings that made them po'Hluec such works. Here comes the 
role of written rccofds. which are yet in oblivion with regard to the civilization. No doubt 
several attempts have Iteen made over a period of time 'iince the initial inNcripiion found 
on seals of stone and clay af ilie sites of Moenjodaro and Harappa by British ofricials 
namciv. Major (Generali Clark, the Commissioner of Oudh and Mr. J. Harvey. Snsj-ieclor 
of schools at Mulian iF-arman. 1977H21. Attempts arc still underway to construe the 
script and read the message written Iheiein, The brevity of the script of Indus valley 
writing ha.s made it difficult to decipher The longest inscription is coinpt>sed of 
seventeen chaniciers and others are not more than half a dozen, having forms ol 
geometrical design (Wheeler. 1968:108) and pictorial stgns. Anyway, the pioneer who 
was involved in deciphcimg the Indus valley writing was J.F. Fleet. Liitcr, others for 
instance, G.R.H Hutuer wrote a Ph.D. dissertation on the same .subject in tiie yean. 1926- 
29.(Khan. 1973:69) How'cvcr. the matter could not experience a break thro ugh. No 
conclusive solution has been offered by a list of scholars who have been working on this 
area since long. Every new theory ihai emerges in this connection either contradicts the, 
previous work or complicates it. Still motivated by sheer optimism, majority of foreign 
scholars and a bunch of indigenous ones, are involved in the process of unfolding the 
mystery of the Indus valley inscription which keeps social sciemi.sts hopeful that one day 
it will be deciphered- 

The preceding argument pin on the svgniftcaitce of wruten records and does not suffice in 
ihe presence of those large number of artifacts, ngiirincs, seals and other remnants for 
conveying adequate message of ihe sutd times. Tliis situation necessitates acquiring the 
services of another field of knowledge to help solve the pTObIcm, That qwcialized field of 
knowledge is history in this case. 

History is defmed as. "an unending dialogue between the present and the past (Cardirier. 
1988:Ik it is also known a.s Ihe record of human past. It luui us own method of viewing 
and analyzing different events of the pa.st. As evident from liie derinition it relies much 
on the written record of the bygone period. Of course, lor the sake of making sound 
analysis and to reach meunitigful conclusion, it needs wide range of information. At this 
point, it lakes help from oilier sources of knowledge as well such a^:hacology^ 
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jntliiopology and geology (eit') to conjufe up jl toinplcic picture of past culture and 
cLVjtizntion. In fact, hisiory' givcK meaning to those excavaled objects and anifacts, which 
represent the mind of that particular time, which gave shape to marvelous ideas and 
Tnonuments. History tenders another service also that it dciermine the tise of material and 
non-material achievements made by a civiltzinion such as why the architects of Indus 
Valley civilization planned cities and how Uie dwellers utilized them for their optimal 
comfort. Siinilarly, liow and on what basis the Eianmic-s (huge surplus food stores) were 
Ttlled and wdiai was the mode of collection and distribution i>f the food grains can be 
construed by history' only. However, in case of Indus Valley tivilizuitoti history falters 
becau.se without having at hand a bulk of intelligible written documents it is disabled to 
render the .serv'ice, Ht'pefully, it will iroi take long to decipher the writings. The Job of 
historian will only begin after tliai- Anyhow, f would like to conclude ihis paper with a 
few suggestions. 

.SiictJUvnoNS 

The acLaowtedgemcni of the value of culture and civilization as an embijrltmeni of 
knowledge and informatton makes it incumbent upon the scholars, state functionaries and 
even common man to preserve unci Lililizc this common hemage of mankind. The Indus 
Volley civilization, which b salient component of this shared heredity, needs to be 
explored to Ihc maximum in order to widen its scope fcjr the modem limes. There are a 
few suggestions in this regard, whicii are as under. 

• UNESCO imd Government of Pakistim with the sup{>ort of other relevant 
organizations need to patranize those scholars whu invest their time, energy 
and mind in die decipherment of Indus Valley inscriptions. 

• Government of Pakistan shoukl employ the services of social welfare 
organizations. NGO's and other interested oiganizalions to chalk out 
awareneys raising campaign's in order to make people conscious about the 
significance of their rich historical hen rage and make them work for its 
preservation. 

• The earnestly required finaiicia! assistance should be arranged in order to 
bolster researeh projects aad preservation stnilcgies on Indus Valley 
Civilization. In this connection beside other sources the local philanthropists 
can lx? very helpful. 

• The subject of ancient civilizations should be made pan of syllabi at the 
.schools and co[lege.s level so that the young generation henefu from the 
knowledge and informaticn contained therein. 
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POTENTIAL STEATITE SOI RCES FOR THE INDUS CJVILIZA'IION 


Kiindali 


[MKODUrnON 

Stcylue (soapstone) artifacts have licen found a1 nearly every excavated Harappun period 
(26(JO-I9()0 BC) site. This easily carvablc material ^vas used by Hamppan craftsmen not 
only for the production of common items, such os omainental disc 
beads, but also for the manufacture of objects with political and/or ecommiic value such 
as seals and tablets. Sites where; evidence of die production of rmished sieatiic items 
exists include Harappa (Meadow ci a!. 1996:8). Mohenjo-dum (Pracchia, Tost and VidaJe 
1985:234), Chanhu-daro (Mackay 1943:205), and Luthat (Rao 1985:306). Adi of these 
sites arc located on the alluvial plain, far away front the mountainous aieas where rock of 
this kind cxxiurSL Source provenance studies of steaiite anifacts can allow us to 
reconstruct trade route.s between Hanippan produeers-consumers on the Indus Plain and 
those gntups, sometimes noit-Harappan, from adjaceni highland regions who would have 
been in a position to exploit and supply this impttnant material. The initial step in such a 
siudv is to identify all potential source areas. This paper is an mil line of the known 
steatite deposits of northwestern South Asia in regard to tlielr geographical relationslnps 
with undent cultures ihai occupied the zones where those dep<isits arc loeaicd. Past 
outlines and subsequent exchange sysieni models iLahiri 1991) have l>een based mainly 
on the very lirniied and often spurious iniorinuUon in eentury'Old district gazetteers 
compiled by British civil servanis. Ttiis work, based largely on conicmporaTy geological 
literature and personal observations in the field during Ihe years 2{MX)-2001, is an uiientpi 
to make a much more accurate and comprehensive listmg of potential steatite sources for 
the Indus Civilization. 

Steatite is a iwk composed primarily of the mineral laic in its nuissive form, with varying 
qunniities of other minerals including mica, chlorite, and serpcnitnc (Read 1979:408). 
Tale is a secondary mineral formed hy the alteration of magnesium rich*roeks primarily 
through heat or stress action (Deer ci al. 1966:229), For this rea-wn rocks containing it arc 
found most commonly near plate Iwundaiies, in ophioliic zones (areas where oceanic 
crust has been emplaced in a cuniineotal setting), und other regions where alteration ol 
ultramafic igneods or doloiiiilic sedimemary rocks have taken plate. The Indus Valley is 
surrounded by such zones and lhu.s. steaiite (»ccurs at numerous locations along the 
region's perimeter. At differem periods during ifs development and existence, the 
Harappan Civilization bordered or encoinpiissed many of Ihcisc lix:aiion.s. Any or all of 
them could potentially have been sources of this important material For this paper I have 
chosen to divide these poicniial .source areu-s into three main gmups (Figure 1): The 
Nonhem Zone, BQluchistan. and the AravaHi Mountain Range. 'Hiesc divisions arc foi 
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put-poses only und are k. rcHtcl cither ;my geologic or cullurul 

unity across ihc regions described. 

STEA1ITE DEPOSITS «E OtE NoK HiEHN ZONE 

Id ihe far north of PakiMan. sleaiitc occurs at several locations along the Mum Karakorum 
Thiast Zone tHussam ei al. 1997). DeposiLs include thoj^i fouml m the vicimiy of ^. see 
FjGure 11 Chalt (Asad 1990:1 3 ; pcrsoimi ithsen^tifion) and m tlie \2\ Ishkoiiuin Valky 
(Geological Survey of Pakistan-Onelui Museotu collection: Case 221, A tyj^ of lalcose 
stone that is used to carve bowbi and drinking vessels is lound both in [31 ChaproaUah 
Nala m Hunza and in the (41 Skardu tugion south of Khapalu Village near Ihe Shyok 
River {persmul ohsetypHon). A small showing of steatite also occurs m the [^l bhi 
ValleV of Chiiral tCalkins et al. 1981:9; persowt nbservaiion). Due to the remoteness ol 
ihese deposits it may seem unlikely that they w ere sources of steatite during the t laruppan 
Period However, it should be reiucmbeied that rock carvings Irotn the prehistoric period 
am found throughout the Upper Indus Valley region (Dan. 19951. This indicates that 
human beings were living in or moving througli tins remote area (and coiiLeivably 
exploiting its mineral resources) at a very early jieriod 

Moving southward, extensive deposiLs of steatite occur in the Hazara District around 161 
SherwSi (Ali Cl al. 19W; 29-34; pemmol ohsenationl Small showings arc also found 
dS ra4i"S ->flh. Pcshaw^Valfcya.l71 U,n-.n Kbd 18| 1^9) 

and flOJ Kund (Ah 1959; Rallq 1984:58; fwrstnml vhservdUoits), Exiremdy argi. 
dep^xsits are found in the Saled Koh Mountains in the vicinity of 111! Parachiiiar 
(Meissner ei al. 1975:1&. Badshah 1983;/M'l'jrum/ ohsentjtktrii. Stealite mineralization 
occurs in the 112) Bajaur region iKazmi and Jan 1997:3101 and pwkeis of 
,epon«ily found in Ihn Inicose sch.sls of the tUI Swni Valley iR D Liwrc^ Mh 
iwrstfriul coinmmicatioti). Various uliramalic bodies east ol the Shangia Pass havc been 
altered to talc (Kazmi and Jan 1997:312) and arc visible in a dozen or more outcrops m 
the vicinity 1141 Dcrai. Besham aitd Bail {personal ohseivattims}. Haiappans could have 
iiccessed all of these sources through itucraction with prehistoric cultures known to have 
inhabited this part of Northern Pakistan (Sucul 1994). The site of Sarai Khola represent 
the noriUcmmosi known extent of the Early Hurappan (Koi Dijinn) culture and is located 
aloiifi the natural mute south from the Ha/.ara region ami cast from the Peshawar Bnsm 
and Swat Vallcv (Haljm 1972k At Gholcgay rock shelter in Swat wheel-turned. Mack on 
red style, poiiery was found that suggested Burly Haiappan period conneclions with 
groups in this region (Khan 1991:35>. It should also be noted that the most direct route to 
the Mature Harappan site of Shortughai. located in the far north of Afgl^istan 
(Frankfon 1984). was through tim nonhem /.one. It U therefore not inconceivable that 
steatite used in the Indus Valley during both the Early and Mature Harappan Periotls was 
obiaincd from this region. 

Iwl 


Moving casiwaid. Uicre are nmiierous stealite depo^itK U>caled ir^ Ihe Kashmir region 
OuteitiiJs are foiitni in tht; vidnitv of [151 i.Ahmcd 1%I>, [161 Nauivcri (Ahmed 
l%9;154), and in the ]l7t Raisj and (18] UdlvampLir disirjcts (Govemmeni of India 
1985:33}, Prelii^timc Ka-shmir was otcupkd f>y a itistinclive highland euliure 
charaelenzed by pii-house dwellings, handmade potrery, and dog burials IFairserviii 
1975: 312*317i However, examples of EnrSy Hurappan iKoi Diji type} potiei^ iuicl 
carnehan beads found at Ihe site indicate that these inoimrain vuHey dwctlcrs bad some 
degree of ooniaci wjih tiiow complex plains culluics (o (he south (lAR 1964-65:13}. 
Kashmir steatite might have made it.-* way down itiiip Indus Valley through interaction 
with places such as Ropar, a Hurappan period seulemcrtt located the near poinl where the 
SmJej River leuvcs the Himalayas far the Punjab Plains (Posseh) 1999; 552); 

STi-jVTm* DEPtwtTs or ii.u.rr)imAN 


The known steal itc deposits of BaJuchtsian widely separated bui highly sigmllcani in 
terms of their association near or within doc time nied urchaeologtca] complexes that 
would allow material from them to be easily exploited und distributed. 

In northern Baluchistan steatite has been reptitfed in the Zhoh ophioliie zone ai two 
locations [19] north of Fort Sandmen (Ahmad 1975:135). In this same area lies the site 
of Periano Cdiundai. fust excavated by Sir Auiel Stein in [927 11929:37). Materials from 
here belonging to both tJk' Early’ and Mature Hurappan periods were laier by identified by 
,\']ughal (1972:140-142). If steatite w'as ohiuined from this region it would liketv have 
been moved north along the Zhob and Gomal Rivers to other Harappan sites on the 
Gomul Plain and beyond. The (201 Mu.sijmhagh Ophioiite Zone, located In the southern 
Zhob Disirict, and contains numerous steatite deposits [Alunad 1969; Figure ^0;perst^^u^l 
obst'i-\’atiofisi and sits near wh:i( was a major prehistoric crossroads and urea of 
continuous settlemeni since Neolithic times. Steatite from Muslimbagh could have easily 
been traded south into ific Lorulai Valley and the Hurappan silc of Dabar Koi, or west to 
ilie QuctU-Pi.'jliun region und from there to the Indus Valley sites via ihe Bolan Pass. 
Approximately 100 km south of ihe Quctia-Pishan Valleys f2 Jl a showing of gray steatite 
has also been reported ncarCliuttok (Tariq el al. 1998; 16). 

In souilicm Baluchistan, the extensive ophioJiie /.one of the Las Bela and Jhalawan 
districts lies in an area that was encompassed by scitlenicats belonging Erst to Ihe Etirly 
Harappan Antn-Nal phase und later by those the KulJi-Harappun complex. That this area 
might have been Importajit source of steatite during those periods is mdicated by the 
well-known distributioo center of this muienu! preseniiy located ai the pilgrimage she of 
Shah Noorani (Vidule and Sliarl99t)}, Johns ismaJI-scaic ornamental stone cutters and 
merchants) from throughout Pakisiao regularly visit the shrine, roc;i(ed in the southern 
Pub Range, to replenish their z(thr nmitru (steatite) stocks The actuul sources of this 
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steatite oit seveni) outcrops, m tJw vicinity of |221 Wayaro, within the extemive Las Bela 
opblolilc that make op the etistem ^ilope of the Mor Range {personuf ohn^rvatitmi. From 
Shah N'oorani, pusses across Pah anJ Mor Ranges and trails through the Kannich Valley 
lead directly to these sources, A small showing of talc west of 123] Kaniir is noted in the 
geologic liicraiiire fFaridinklin and Pasha I6i suggesting that other sources may b« 
present in the Las Bela ophiolite ;ts it comiitues north 

STKj\ rnT l)F-r4WtTS OFTHF Air\v-\i.t,i Mot.vrAiN RANtiK 

Deposits of steatite are found throu^oui ihc length of the Aravalli Mountain Range of 
wesiem India. In Rajasthan alone, outcrops are found along nine wdl-defined belts 
fumiing tlirough the disu icis of 124] Ajmer, [25] AJwiir, [261 Banswma. [271 Dungarpur. 
[2S1 Jaipur. Jodhpur. | 30 | Sawat, 131 ] Madhopur. and 132} Uibnpur (Gahloi and 
Shukla 2000:113: pernima! ohsen uti^m). Depttsits can also be found in the former |33| 
Idhar StaU* (Middlemiss [911:521. now pan of nonhera Gujarat Although in hand 
specimen Rajasthani steatite is highly variable, many varieties, purticulariy those from 
deposits south and cast of Ifdaipur. do visually resemble raw* steatite recoveretl during 
recent excavations at the site of Haiappit {personal ohservuTitMtsl. 

During the Early and Mature Haiappan periods. Aravalli steatite could have been 
obtained from cullurcs inhabiting both die northern and southern margins of this range. 
Directly north of the Aravullw. steatite arti/acLs arc present m Early Hanippan f Sothi- 
Siswal Phase) and Mature Harappan sites in the ea-Mem Piinjah/Haryana region iLaliiri 
1991:41. 96'97>, During this period, inhabitants of sites mukiiis up the Ganeshwar- 
Jodhpura cultural complex of northern Raiitstan i Agmwala 1982) would have been in die 
po.sitian to supply steaiue to Harappan consumers, South sif the Aravalli Range steatite 
artifacts are found at Early (Ainri-Nal Phase! and Mature Harappan period sues in 
Gujarat iLaluri 1991:45. KM)-102). Interaction with peoplc.s Ixdonging to die Ahar 
culture (Allchin and Alleliin 1982: 2b2) of southern Rajasian, via hunier-gaihcrers of the 
north Gujarat plum tPosschl 1980:73), miglii have provided the necessary links for 
steatite to enter this region. 

Oi tlKK PO't ENTULStU Itl'E AREA^ (N SOli Til ASIA 

Afghanistan and peninsular India, although remote, arc also potential source areas lliai 
deserve mention,.The [34] Afgluinistati de(,iosiis geologically resemble those described in 
the Northern Zone and Baluchistan, and tend to be located near the modern border with 
Pakistan (Shrodcr 1984:93: Bowetsox and Chamberlain 1995:203). One needs only to 
consider ilie rcmotenesji of tlie Sapi-simg mines in Northern Afghanistan, the nearest 
contirmed deposits of lapis lazuli to the Indres Vulley, for evidence that mineral.^ from 
this region w ere being exploited during the prehisionc period Steal lie from highland 
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Afehanistan mighi have been obtained via ihe vaioc interaction networks tlirtiugli which 
that distinctive ornattierjial stone was traded to Haiappan sites. Sitinlurly. long'disiunce 
inieiiiction with tiie Neoiithic and CfuiicoJithic euliutvs ol the Naiitiuda and Tapi river 
vaJleys could have provided the souihcmniosi Harappan region access to remoic steatite 
sources in l-T'il interior peninsulur India tKrishnan 1982 : 161 !. Massive fuschiie 
iavcniufine quart?,f, of the type round at MoenjO'D^iro itt the form of a nimbler (Mackay 
1938:320), occurs iar to the soutlteast of the Indus region in Ihc BcUary District of 
present day KamaLaka (Brown I955:5(X>J. It is not unreasojiahle to assume iluil steatite 
could have also Itpund Its way to Itanippan sites from siimJarly distani regions of central 
India. 

Harappan consumers could liavc potentially obtained sieauic from any of die sources 
disciisscd alwve. A H. Darii has suggested (1991 1 111 > that ihe prehistoric cultures of the 
Nonhem An;a.s exploited llicir mineral resources ai a very early periotl for trade with 
their neighbors to the south. The .steatite deposits ol' Nortlieni Baluchistan are located 
nearby niajor prehistoric crossroads and tnulc routes while those of Southern Buluchisuui 
were within areas occupied by both Euily and Mature Harappan peoples. R,C. Agtawala 
has argued (1984:157-62) that the .‘\ravallis Mountains were a major source of Harappan 
copper so it possible Ihai ihc non-Hai^ppan cultures occupying iliis inineral-ncb zone 
traded steatite in landcm with that important resource. Dci>osjls m Afghanistan and 
Central India, while more remote, should also be regarded as possible source areas 
considering other rocks and minerals found at some Harappan sites, such as lupis lazuli 
and fuchsite, would appear to have originaled from ihose regions. 

U will be difficult to determine Ihc exact nature of the relutionship between highland and 
low'land peoples of the gieaier Indus Valley until we have belter understanding into 
which areas were involved with one another and when. While the presence of steatite at 
a Harappan site m the Indus Valley does prove that, at some point in time, the material 
was physically moved from its highland source to its preseiii location, numerous 
qucslioas remain including f l i winch sources were used and when, (2) wliai groups had 
access to ihose sources. (3! how <ind by what loute was it transported, and (4) how was 
the system of exchange organized? Provenitnce studies comparing raw samples from 
source areas with excavated steatite objects and manufaL'tunng debris will allow u.s to 
address iliesc questions. A combination of visual identification (Moffet and Boiler 
1986:114) iuid geochemical analysts (Trunecr ct uJ, 1998) of steatite artifacts is the best 
method to determine which M.iuice areas were utilized. A study, presemly in the planning 
stiiges. of steatite artifaclsi spanning all live of the occupational phases at Harappa will 
provide detailed infonnation into that lowland urban center's connections with highland 
societies and how they might have changed through time. 1i is expected that steatite from 
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each cf itie major £ones descnbciJ above will be found io have been iraika lo Harappa ai 
one poini or another during its tong occupation. With the information provided by such a 
study Jn hand, questions regoi'ding transport, trade rouses, and, ultimately, interactHm 
between prehisloric liighlund and lowland stKtetieit can be addressed in the most accunile 
manner po.ssible. 
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\DVANCKMKNT OF TFXHNOLOOICAL AtTIVlTlliS IN 
INDUS VALLEY nVlLIZATION. AN ANALYTICAI, STUPY 


Tahir Sneed. Syed MahnHHJiJ-iiFllaMian 


The iNtJUs Land 

Ttie ancient Indus and Saruswail Rivei-s provided ihc cities with life-giving water that 
ensunid txjutttiful harvests, rich riverine rcsiHirees imd essential ctunmunicolion routes. 
These two mighty rivers and iheir iribumncs [inked the largest cities with smaller 
fegiona! towns and distant resftilirce areas, both coastal and inland. Unlike most 
Mesopotamian ciiy-siatcs. ivhich remained focused on the lands directly watered by the 
livers, the Indus cities also extended tlioir direct control to the adjaccni regions that were 
rich in such resources as copper, semiprecious stones and niinernls as well as timber 
(Kenoyer. 1998:2). 

The metal was sufTtciently abundimi for the manufacture not merely of tools bin also of 
vessels of various kinds. For instance, silver was used for the manufacture of vessels and 
ornaments and sepamicd from lead, which is also found occasionally in the form of small 
dishes or plumb-bobs or merely as ingots. Other materials u,sed for omamciital purposes 
by the Haruppan include lapis lazuli, turviuobc, jade and amai^onite. Though the seal 
intaglios of the Indus Civilizaiion are in a class of theu* own. the general range of 
Harappan artistry is not comparable with that of contemporary civilizaiions of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt iWheeler. 1953;58-6T) 

The Craft speciulizatton that began during the preceding period 3500 to 2600 BC became 
more complex as the urban w'orkshops deveioped new technological processes using new 
vLuiciies and combmaiions of raw materials. The syMematic archaeological excavations 
in big cities of Indu.s Valley have revealed that these people were not only good mwn- 
plannens and agriculturists but were also good crafismen. Their skill is very well 
Jcmonstraicd in the making of seals, bmnzc ntatenaJ, toys, implements, jewelry' etc. 


Tlic ceramic production, stone tool manufaciure and metallurgy are found in most 
settlements because pottery' vessels were necessary' for the everyday activities of food 
storage whereas tools and weapons were needed for framing, hunting and self-defence. 
The preliminary stages of other crafts were practiced pre dominantly at seltlcmctHs near 
the source of .specific raw inaieriuls. Shell was produced on the coitsial ureas, and copper 
was mined and smelled in the remote regions near copper ores. The partly processed raw 
materials such as shell, agate, steatite and copper were transported to the large urban 
centers where they were then manufactured into ornaments, tools or ntuai objects. 


I6it 


Similarly by bringing partly processed raw material to the urbiin workshops, the rulers 
and merchants of the Indus Cities wtw able to control the production of specific items 
that were used in important rituals v>r to define status. The control of speciuli/ed crafts 
became an important strategy m supporting the state and maintaining the social and ritual 
order. There were four mujor categories of emits that were practiced in the targe Indus 
eiiics, fa) CrafK processing locnJty availabte muicrml.s u^nng relaiivcly simple 
technologies, which include woodworking, buskei making, simple weaving, temicoita 
ceramic procluciion and house building, tb) Crafts using imported materials with 
relatively simple technologies, which include sione shaping for domestic purposes, and 
chipped stone to<>l making. :c) Crafts using local materials and complc.x technologies and 
protiuction processes, wliicli include stoncwaic. bangles manufacture, inlaid woi>dtvork 
production and consirtiction of decorative iirchiteciure. (d) Crafts using imported 
materials and highly complex technologies which include agate bead manufacture, seal 
production, copper hmiuttf metal working, stone carving, precious metalworking, shell 
working and faience manofaciun;, Cmfis u,sing local materials and simple technologies 
are the most varied througltout the Indus Valley, whiic crafl.s using nondocal nmierials 
and liighly complex technologies are the most siandardi/ed. 

COPPER BRONZE & tJOLU TECII.NOI.OGV 

The copper & bronze metallurgy depends on materials that originate far from the alluvial 
plains and the Indus chics. .Smelting of copper took place in the distani highland mining 
regions of Baluchistan, the mountains of Rajasthan or even far-off Oman The traders or 
nomads would have brought the distinctive bun shaped ingots of smelling copper, along 
with tin, lead and other mclal.^ to the skilled meialworken; in Ihe city workshops. Many of 
the metal wotkshops were probably located along Ihe edges of the settlement or in 
separate craft villages such as C'iiaiihudaixi were copper working and lapidary art were 
practiced along side ceramic production, shell working and pt\ssibly even seal making. 

The crude copper or refined copper was used to make a variety of tools and ornaments 
used in the lndu.s citje.s. while copper alloyed with arsenic or tin wa.s produced for 
specific objects. The arsenal copper makes extremely hardedge tools, such as saws or 
chisels. Because of Ute presumed higli value of metal tools and ornaments it i.s likely that 
the production and distribution of metal objects was closely monitored by the niling elite 
and merchaiiLs, 77iis could have been accomplished most ctTcciivcIy hy dividing the 
labour into distinct singes that could be organized and controlled by u single merchant or 
head artisan. Similarly finished metal objects were impoiiani symbols of wealth and 
power in the Indus cities and monitoring I heir prosluction would have been needed to 
avoid pilfering of raw tnaieriais or theft of the finished ohJcct.s, Merchams often lid their 
stocks of raw materials and finished objects by hiirying them under the Boor. The best- 
preserved metal objects found in the lndu.v cities have tome from such hoards, buried in 
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The hou!)i: of a iiieichunl or wealthy citt/cn who never retitmiMl to eollect ihc ireasure. One 
exanipk of such hoard fTOm Hanippn canj>isLs of u tmiie coukint; pot. In this pot were 
fetund numerous copper weapons and tools. 



Si ONRWARK .AM) FAlENri-: TECflNOI.tMiV 


tn Indus Valley the stoneware bangles as iniportant symbols of power inscribed with the 
names or titles of elite's were used by the elite only in the large urban centers. The 
manufacluring of stone ware bangles in closed saggars involved highly advanced 
knowledge and experience of eontroUed firing (Halim & Vidale, 1^84), The Hamppan 
had acquired complete mastery oyer this technique. 

The gla/xnj faience also may have been a valuable mtitefial that was produa*d in 
specialized workshops but unlike sioncwoiy n was available lo a wider public and was 
traded throughout the Indus region. 


Tile carved wooden moulds were probably used to make ornaments and pendants in the 
shape of squirrels or monkeys. Small perfume or unguent jars were made fomitiig the 
fintf paste ovef' a fidiric core. A variety or omamcnis and beads were made by hand 
modeling with different colors to Iniiiute miturat tunjuoise. bteached carnellun or banded 
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agate. Because of the fme paste anti resulting compact glassy metric, Indus faieaoe was 
strong enough tt) he tnndc inlo bangles that were incised or carved wiib various designs. 
Although many euliums produced faience ornaments, only Indus faience was strong 
enough to produce thin bangles. Both stoticware and fiuence bangles were symbols of 
Slants in the Indus cities. However, the Atoneware technology wiis losi at the end of the 
Indus cjlic,s, But compacl glassy faience bangles conimucd to be made in later times and 
many have been the foundation for the glass technology that appeared first during llw late 
Harappan period. 

Artisans continued to manufacture faience, hut alongside this tcclinic]iie a vigorous glass 
technology developed lor the production of multi coloured bangles, beads, ear discs, seals 
and containers. The knowledge of glassmaking rapidly spread and glass beads and 
bangles were produced at many sites ihnmghoui the sub-continent during tt>e 1^* 
Millennium BC. 

Similarly the use of marine shell in llie manufacture of ornaments and ritual object 
provides one of the most striking cxampic* of continuity beiw'ecn the Indus cities and 
liner cultures in South-.Asia. The upper class owned precious metals, stone ornaments and 
rare materials whereas the common people made do with imitations in termcotia, faience 
and glass etc. 

BF.AI> MAKiNC Technoi,(m;v 

Bead making was not unique to the Indus cities but the techniques for drilling long 
camelittn beads with constructed cylmdricaJ drills was exclusively an Indus pherioinenon. 
The basic technologies of heating stones to make them tlak - able or to change their 
colour must be credited to the Intlus artisans. 

CTlR-AAiH.' TKCH.Nf»1.0(;Y 

Tire ceramic technology played an integral role in many aspect of Indus urban society. 
Fired bricks were used in wells, drains iuul architecture, along with lerrucoua tiles, pipes 
and channel spouts. Since most settlements of the Indus civilization were located on the 
alluvial plains, clay was locally available. 

The pottery production was a spcciali/x^d cruft, the absence of .scaling or grulTlti indicates 
that the ruling elite of the large cities did not directly control ti. The pottery kilns have 
been found at Moenjodaro, Harappa, Chanhudaro and Naushcro. Although some pottery 
making took place in widely di.spciscd localitic.Si u scries «>f pottery kilns on the 
nonhwcsiem comer of Mound E at Huruppa dcmon.stra[cs iliai pottery was made in a 
segregated area of the city. Beginning in the late Kot Diji PlULse (Ca, 28fH) B.C.) and 
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L-ominuing tfimugh the Marappan Pho-HC i26CKJ-JW)f) B.Cj thtsc |xmeiV workstiops 
remained in iltesumc loeiiliiy for himdrtdsof yeur.. 

The paimed pottery of iJk* Indus chics was cowieil with a red slip aiid then painted with 
black designs, but some large storage vessels were covered on both the exterior imd 
inierior with a bUtek slip, Anbiind 26fKt B.C the style of pained designs included lloral 
and gcomeine motifs arranged in panels beginning at the rim and extending to the lower 
bixly nf the vessel. A number of these paimed designs such as the pipal leaf, Ihe fish- 
scale design and intersect ing-cliek niotifs have hhiIs in earlier regional cultures (2300- 
2ft00U.C.) but the coinbinaiion of various motifs and the style of dccoralian reflects a 
new synthesis characteristic of the Indus cilics. 

The recent studies of painted pottery fmm Harappa and the sroaller regional sue of 
Nuuslicro show that painted dcsips and styles of pottery changed significantly during the 
Hiirappan Phase. Tlte.sc changes were not uniforni tliroughoui the Indus valley but reflect 
regional patterns of cultural development thal ttwk place at differem times in the Indus 
cities. As the painted pottery takes longer to produce and the painted design.s htive 
specific social and ritual symbolLsni, the transition Iroin highly decorated to less 
decorated pottery probably reflects iinporianl changes in economic, social imd rituu! 
organization of the Indus cities. (Kenoyer. 
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The Harappijn poucry shows highly developed leehniquc us is evidetn from (he varied 
sJiupes, some of which are comparable witli ihe poiiery of the neighbouring counirics of 
linn arid Turkey. ( Khan* I%2:I9). 

MKTAi. Technolck;y 

T he copper and bronze vessels, which would have betJi used only by the most wealthy 
and powerful clusses. vvere usually made uv ihe same siyte as terracotta vessels, except 
when; the differences in raw niaierial made it iniprai^ticaJ. Tor extirtiple wide plates of 
bron/;c usually had vertical sides with simple rrms. miher than the bilatemlly projecting 
rtin found on terracotta phitcs. Metal coniaincis were iKwvcvcf niucli more dunibk then 
tcrracotiii and may have been passed on from one generation to the next as objects of 
wealth but because they could be rocycied tnto odicr objecis rclaiivcly few have been 
recovered. 

Many copper/bron/e coniuinm were probably nicJlcd down to make omuinents or tools. 
Although no gold vessels have been discovered, the overall ranking of raw matcriais Irom 
undecoruted poiiciy to pieeiou.s metals indicates that cooking and serving vessels may 
have l^en used to dcfitie Hocial and economic stafu-v in much the same way as ornaments. 

Tive di.stincijve ci>okmg pens of the Harappan Phase evolved from earlier Amrian and Koi 
Dijran styles and graduiitly spmad to alt of ihe Indus seitJemenis. Ccioking pois were 
made in sizes that range from miiiiaiurcs used toys to extremely large vessels that may 
have been used for cooking community feasts (Kenoyer. I99S: 154i. 

The acquaintance of die people of the Indus Valley CivlJi/mton seems to have been 
limited to cupper gold ami silver. 

Copper .smelting furnaces occur in ijuite a large numher near the sites of Harappa Cufutre 
These sites have been discovered at Balakot in Las Bela and in die Hakru Valley in die 
Cholistan dc.seri of Bahawalpur. The netircst source of copper is outside the Indus alluvial 
plain in the Rajputana region of India or in Chngai district of Baluchistan. The copper 
furnaces show 3 profusion of slag material scattered around (Shaikh & Ashfaque. 
198ias> 

According to Dr M.R. Muglia) some settlements in Cholistan were internally 
differentiated for various activities involving manufacture of beads of scmi precious 
Slones, copper bronze tools, iicmit of shell and potieiy as attested by picscnce of waste 
material and kilns. The mass production of ponen, tlie slandtirdizcd Ibnii and distribution 
over the Indus Valley also demonstrates higlt level of specialization and intensive 
interaction among the priputaiioas ( Mughal, 1991 ;225). 
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Dr G, F. Daks, says [hat the making of ftanece jewelry .^ind bangles reached a sta^ of 
icchnicoJly superior lo ihai of iti Egypt, where tlte manufaemring technique was 
originally developed some two thousand years ciirlier Miniaturisation, a charticteristic 
fcalure of a Maiappiin aiT and crafts, relied again on a highly developed technical base 
that allowed ibe LTuftsmun to fiaats on the ailistiL fashitniing of the pieces rather than 
having 10 worry out the technical and mechanical aspect of the manufacturing processes ( 
Dales'1991; 133) 

CONCLllStOM 

The remarkable discovery of the Indus Civiliztttjon tn 1922 brought liie Indus land at par 
with Egypt and Mesopotamia as they all contributed to the development of the oldest 
civilized world some 500tt yeans ago. The pyramids of Egypt and the Ziggurats of 
Mesopotamia have their distinguishing features, whereas the Indus land is proud of its 
great Urban Centers discovered at Hamppa. Moemodaro, LothaL Kalibangan and 
Dholavira. 

The long history of areliaeological excavations at d\c different sties of Indus Valley as 
well as new scientJfjc investigations has added more detail to the picture of this society, 
In other words the picture of Indus vaJIcy civili/ation as presented to us through many 
vein's of excavations is that of a highly disciplined society, possessing sufficient 
economic wealth to mobilize labour and to support full-lime craftsmanship, it also 
possessed resources to engage in long distance trade or exchange of products. The 
existence of inter related but highly developed socio political and religious institutions as 
reflected through’ their well planed cities, public buildings, large fortificaiinns, granaries 
and sumdardi'zatjon of materiut equipment through mass production is very much evident. 

Tlie excavations in big cities of Indus Valley had revealed ancient cities of vast 
proportions, wph unique artifacts and a level of orchiieciunil planning that w-as 
unparalleled in the ancient world. The elabiiraied painted pottery tdccorated with 
different designs; is very differeni from historical period, ITie sicaiite seals arc marvel of 
this civilizaiion, w-hich tlourished abtiut one thousand years during 2750 - 1750 BC and 
disappeared froin the screen of the history-. 'Die hard-fired stoneware bangles glazed 
omamems and bronze iixils revealed the technical skills of tin? Indus ajlksans in 
transforming common materials into objects of beauty or utility. Etespite of these 
researches even today many aspects of Indus technology are not fully andcrst(X*d. A link 
has been done and a lot is to be dime. 

Scholars have made comparisons and contrasts between the Indus cities and later uriian 
cultures. The transitions bciween the two carlv urban civilizations claim that there was no 
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significani break. The lethnological tfunstormatiom in the dilTerent lldds k however, 
very much clear from the materiiil discovered from ihese sites. For insiancc copper 
metallurgy of the early hi.sU>hc period built on the earlier technical expertise of Indus 
onisans and their descendants who may have formed speciali3r,ed occupational 
coTTununities that continued to smcJi and process copper ores. 

1, DaJes, George F. 1991, The Plienonwnon of the Jndiis Civili/aiion in Forgotten Cilics 
on the Indus, ed. Michael iaasen. Germany, 

2. Hahni. M,A. & Massimo Vidalc, I9li4. Kilns. Bungles und Couted Vessels: Ceramic 
Production In eJosed containers at Moenjodaru. “Report by JSMEO — A^^hun", 

5. Kenoycr, i. Mark, J99S. Ancient cities of the Indus Valley Civilization. Oxford 
University Press, Karachi, 

4, Khan, F. A., 1962, lifKlO Yeats of An in Pakistan, EJepanment o f Archaeology, 
Karachi- 

5. Mughal. M. RaTiquc, 1990, The Harappan Settlement Systems & Patterns in the Great 
Indus Valley <circw 3500-15tK) B.C.J Paksslan Archaeology No. 25, Deparimeni of 
Archaeology, Karachi 
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rill-: iMUlTO-HlSTCmiC collection in sir SAHIBZ.\Da VBUUl. 

QAY^T^M Ml SELM OE ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY, 

INIVERSITT OF PEISHAWAR. 

Shah Khun. Anianulluh 

1l \%'e citoosf* to rcg^ird the Iiidus Civili/;uioii as a metimg piji. ilial is. a mixture of ancient 
pet>|>lc and llicir material culture, rfien ilie Proio-Hisioric ijooples of ibe NWFP were 
important ingredients in it. The Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qac'vuni Museum of Afchacology 
and Ethnology ai the University of Peshauar was opened to the public in I9*)8. Funds for 
constmetian of the Museum ’were provided lirst by a grant from the Provincial 
INjpanmeni of Education and then by the University Grants Commission. The building Is 
a diofoiighly modem facility with new cases and a lighting system in the mam display 
iire,i that were prov ided through a Japunesc Government Cultural Grant, In addition to 
adminisiraLivc ofTices and storage space, the museum’s other facilitjcs include the 
Farzand Durrani Auditorium ftn- lectures and conferences, and a large reception rmim. 
Tlie Dcpunmcni of Aichaeology’s library is also housed in the building so that 
studenls/scholars’ may be able lO see first hand archaeological mnierials that they are 
reading about. The museum’s collection includes antiquities From all periods mostly of 
the North-West Frontier Provinces' (NVi'FP) history. However, in lliis paper I w-ould like 
to call your atlentiion to a particularly rich port of the Province’s past and the museum's 
collection: that of the Pro to-Hist otic Period and also to highlight ilic rise and fall of the 
Indus Valley Civilization. 

Any understanding of the dynamic phenomenon that was the Indus Valley Civilization 
vvould be incoinpletc wiihoui reference lo the Proto-Historic Period of the NVVFF. From 
this region came many important elements of mutcriai culture and iconogtaphy that 
w'ould later be incorporated into that of the urban phase of the Indus Valley Civilizaiion 
- the Mature Harappan Peritai. For nearly four decades the I acuity at the Department of 
.Archaeology. Lfnivcrsiiy of Peshawm have been inslntmenial in bringing this fact to the 
world’s attention. 

Tlie cases displaying stone tools illustrate both the citronology of technological 
innovation and I lie pace thal it spread acrt>ss vust regions. These tools also provide 
examples of the raw material types ihai both originated m the NWFP f:^teaiite and certain 
types of chert) and tho.se were traded into the region via long distance interaction with 
other Indus peoples (lapis lazuli from Afghanistan or camelian from Cujrai}. Cultural 
variability between regioas can be seen in the cases that display pottery from sites with 
different vessel forms and the iconography painted upon the. Sniall finds on display show 
how Indu.s Civili/ation craftsmen were not only adept in Jhe manufacture of common 
umaments. such as steatite disc beads, but also of items wilh .signincani ecr>nomic and/or 
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political value such as taWeis and seals The figurine display provides insight into both 
the dress and religious beliefs of ancient peoples in the region. Finally, a display case 
containing rcprtHlucutJiis of artifacts from sites outside the NWFP helps people to 
understand the Museum's collection in the context of Itie greater Indus Valley 
Civili/.aiion, 

Professor Dr. Ahmad Hasan Dani founded the [Depanmeni of Archaeology, University of 
Peshawar in 1962. Under his dynamic leadership the depiutmeni, besides developing into 
the premier iirchaeological reaching program in Pakistan. becaTiic decidedly involved in 
research and excavation. Standing out among Dr. Dani's many accomplishments during 
his tenure at the Department were his excavations at Gumla Mathaia (Dani, 19704), Prof. 
Dr. Faiyatid Alt Durratij. three lime chair of the Department of Archaeology and founder 
of the Museum, tiTeles.sly worked to expand our knowledge of the Proto-Historic period. 
Under his guidance litc c.xcavauons at Rchman Dhcri on ibe Gomal Valley revealed that 
the devTlopment of a site witenr large-scale civic planning apparcniiy antedated that of 
Horappa and Moeiijodiu^o iDuranni 1988 k 

In the Bannu Basin, the work of Prof Farid Khan and hi.s numerous coUaborators has 
over many yearn helped to clearly derine a cultural sequence foi that region that extends 
back to the fifth niillenniuin BC (Khan et ol 2CK>0). The culture represented by the site of 
Sheri Khan Toiakai appears to have affinities with cultures west and north in Iran and 
Centra! Axia. 

Prof. Dr. Ahdur Rchman has also brought to light Jandi Babur a new cultural horizon in 
Indus Valley Culture at NWFP iRehnian. 1997), 

Present faculty members of the Department of Archaeology, Univeniity of Peshawar have 
continued to pursue the cxploralton/cxca vat ions of the Pruto-Hixtoric period in the 
NWFP, Recent work is focused on the sue of Jandi Bubar in the Gomol Valley The site 
is of the same pericKl as Sheri KhanTartikui and deeply stratified indicating a considerable 
period of occupation (Swati and Taj .Ali 1998). 

COLl.l'CnON 

The museum collections (on display) basically consist of the cultuntl material, recovered 
through the field oriented research of the Department of .Archaeology. Univertiity of 
Peshawar, Since its incepilon. in 1962 (through projects, it carried out independently and 
in collaboration with die Federal Covemmeni, DepanmeiU of Archaeology and Museums 
and in few cases, jointly with foreign institutions). 
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As fcf Pi'oio-hisioi'ic [^criud objects and anifitets urc concerned, these are rcluicU„ to both 
(lie rise and fall of the (ndus Civiliifaiion. If we choose to regard ihe Indus Valley as a 
melting pot of cnlmres and civili/ations. the proto^historic people of NWf-P and 
Baluchistan tire very pioniitiL'ni ingredients of thai Jiicltmg pot. For. the two regions are 
natural corridors, with passes that faejlitated the passage of; (a) trading caravans: (hi Ihe 
invading armies and fc) the populauon inovemems, since antiquity. 

Among the proto*historic niaterial pointing lo the evolutions of the Indus civilization Ihc 
most important site in the NWFP is that of Rehnian Dhcri in the Gomal Plain, in leniis of 
town planning and nuKerial culture etc. A glimpse of its aerial photograph, suggest 
population nueJeation m a large space avaUable with a tendency of town planning as 
witnessed at Moenjodaro, but it indicates a tendency towfards a town planning, seven 
hundred year^i before it. The socio-culiural process, initiated at Rehman Dcliri perhaps 
climaxed at Moenjodaro <in the chamological framework that would equate it with that 
of Jamdie-Na.sr in Mesopoiainia). 


Other important evidence is the (perhaps the eaflicsii squarish seal in South Asia, with 
animals and piciographs, which along with iimiJar symbols scratched/carved on the 
ceniintcs can be considered the beginning ot writing in Indus Valley. So we have a site 
in the NWFP that along with Koi Diji and Amri in Sindh, some famenui, sites in 
Baluchistan. Serai Khola and the early levels at Harappa in the Punjab along with Kalt- 
Batigiin in Rajasthan. India fully subsumttaie the indigenous development of the Indus 
Civilization. The ceramic complex from Rehman Dchri. like some sites in Balucbisian 
(and further West), reflecting strong lictcrogeneity, yet the beginning of Indus traditions. 
.Among these are the famous ptpal leaf, the peacock design along with homed animals., 
scorpions and moUesc crosses along with the famous Hanged rim, jars itnd dishes on 
stand are worth nteniioning. Also j'nrrhaps the Indus fish scales onginated/denved from, 
ihc beautifully painted fish bowls from Rehman Dchri and Lewan in llic Hannu basin. 
Also from Lewan comes a large sized bowl painted with homed animals like a bull, a 
mountain goal and a buffalo, shown with pipal kafs sprouting from their horns. All these 
symbols seems to liave played an importam role in the Indian iconography and the bowl 
from Lewan suggest the beginning of Indus Mythology. Also, interesting are the bowls 
with knobs ('Wheeler’s Knob and Enharboulin’ ) found in the early centuries of the 3 
millennium B,C. at Moenjodiiro (early levels) and eisewlicre in Mesopotamia iWheelcr. 
t96S). In terms of lerracoiia an ibeside. ceramic technology which was extremely rich, 
heterogeneous both in types and forms and painted designs etc.}, wc have a variety of 
terracotta figurbie (all females) that can be compared with those found in coniemporary 
sites found in llie subcontinent. Iron and Central .Asia. These basically are of the 
following types:- 
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• An dcgunlly produced with foliktl arras huMing vessels and applied hair style 
mid provided witli below ihe: round waste ending witli u pointing flat base 
(firsi recovercil Troni Guinb m the GomuJ Pkin i. 

• With up sia'rehe*.!, short arms, and pmmincni hneasi wtih entire body below 
the waste providing the pedestal with boih legs joinetl rogciher^ 

• In this type figurine have been sfiown with switiging legs similar to those 
recovered frorn Namtiz-Gah lepe and other sites in Central Asia, 

Earnest Mackey recovered similar (type 1 & 11) ternicotia from the lowest levels at 
Moenjodai'o. Stmilm Terracotta's have been reported from the eariy levels ai Harappa. 
Thius. Kebman Dehri in the Gomal Plain yield material culture, related to the evoiution of 
the Indus Civdjzaijon. 

Late Bron/f and Eari.v iriin a«f, CtULEcnoNS 

The museum also have a vast collection from the burials of late Bromte and early iron 
age periods (1800 B.C- S’** century B.C.J from a number of sites m Dir and lower Swat 
valley- These graves (Dani’s l%7) are related lo (he period when the urban system had 
broken down in the Indus Valley and cities (Mrienjodiiro and Harappa in Sindh "and lower 
Punjab) were abtindoned, They basically suggests ibc arriva] into ihe nonhem valleys of 
Ihe Indo-Aryan tribes in Ihe Indus Valley (Modem Pakisiati). 

,As attested by I lie exposure of ihesc burials, they praetketi mainly three types of disposal 
of the dead: 

- Inhumation, when complete body was placed in the grave in flexed position 
(legs pulled towards die back and hands raised towards the face), with baked 
clay vessels fconsisiing of drinking cups and vases in Grey and Red ware 
along with dishes and howls) aroutiil Ihe skeleton. The deceased w'cre facing 
southeast (in case of nuik) ajid lo northwest (in case of female). 

• Cremation: When die body was disposed off Uirough fire and then the burnt 
bones and ashes were preserved in medium and large .sifted jars (in some cases 
with ledsl along with the burial jars a variety of vessels were preserved, 

• Fraciionul Buiird.st In this case after the dctid body would first be exposed in 
the open, for some days and when ihc flcHh would be rented by birds and 
animals, then the skeletal remains would normally, be collected and placed in 
the grave (sornelime in the anatomical position and some time just piled up in 
a comer of ific bui ittl chamber). 
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Although, (he fUtierao- goods in types and forms appears to be homogenous. There am 
some vuriatjons as noted by the exeavatons. [n general the baked clay vessels both in 
Grey and Red ware arc plain perhaps in the late Iron Age (only in few cases) there 
appears to be sonic icndcncy to decorate these pots. In two ca.scs a combination of black 
and red ware is used. 

In terms of metal objects, copper and bronze needles and pins with mushroom tops and in 
one case a pin with a blade and hook ends is also attested: Among Iron objecis. a short 
dagger and a hof.se cheek bar are worth mentioning 

Beside. ojTiamonis such as beads, finger and earrings in copper and rarely in gold also 
occur. In one case a young lady was finmcl grasping a copper bowel with lots of beads of 
precious and semi precious stones. 

In the rerracoita. female figurines produced in rough and some time decorated with lines 
scratched acros-s the front body also occur. In one case, a female figurine was found 
ihe abdomen of a lady, that it probably was used for the fertility cult. However, (.not in 
our excavation) but ilKwe of Italian mission, fompleic terracotta figurine in eleg^t 
fashion were found. Which arc comparable to similar [crracoUii found in the Caspian 

region. 

In geneial, material culture from llie ccmetcric.s exposed by the archaeologist from 
Pcshuwar-Universtiy iil Tcmirgara and Tliana. by the Federal Deparimeni at Zaieef 
Korona. nine miles north of Pesliawar and the Italian Mission working in upper Swat. 
Kohistan and Chiiral etc. can be compared with those from .several sties in nortbem Iran 
and Central Asia. 

A,s such it suggest the movement of nomadic tribes, suggesting a cultural diffiision from 
the Caspian*s to ihe Indus, in the final stages, after ihe abandonment of Harappa and 
Moenjodaro. 

ThiLs, Ihe Sir Salilbzada Abdul Qavvum Museum at Peshawar University is a repository 
of cultural material mostly related to NWFP and also to the rise and fall of the Indus 
Valley Civilization. 
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I»ATK Of I^DUS t IVII.I/ATlfJN 

Hideo Kf^ndo 

Duniig ihe Iasi 30 years, there has hecn major advancenienl tn the study of Indus 
Civili:i;Uion. For instance, the result of the excavation ui Mehrgarh by Frencli 
Archaeological Mission: since early eighties, have made clear that there are Jong, cultural 
tradition from beginning of early lantiing culiure to birth of civilization in Indus valley, 
On the other hand. Amcncan Missiifn working at Harappa, since laic eighties, has 
brought to ligln. ihc cxisience of Ravi Culture leurly Harappan.i, some iispecis of mature 
Inilus city, and of late Haiapptm culture (Cemeterj H, Culture) in Punjab Moriover, 
Archaeologiciii Survey of India excavating at Dholvila in Kuich, has demvinstrated the 
pttseoce of most-characieristic form of Indus city and unbroken long cultural sequences 
from pre/car)y Harappan to Late and post Harappan Culture, same ib. Haruppu. Still more. 
Dr. Vt.R. Mughal and others have been conducting research in Chotisran region of 
Pakistan and emphasizing on the imponance of Gakkar-Hakra ancient river valley for 
better understanding of the origin and the end Indus Vidley Civilization. The combined 
results of these researches show thai the unchanged teniJe environment of Indus valley 
greatly helped in the early growth of cultural and material development. And all different 
related aspects have been unfolded to present a clear picture of the Indus Valley 
Civilization. 

With sach results and advance stages of knowledge, an exhibition of htdtis Valley 
material was held in Japan for 8 months from Augusi 2fKX) lo March 2001. For this 
special exhihition. the Excavation Branch of the Depanment of Archaeology, Pakistan, 
Archaeological Survey of India and British Museum, London very kindly spared a total 
number of 838 outstanding object,s from their collections. The exhibition was a great 
success. Over five million intere.sted people belonging to different walks of life visited 
Ihis special exhibition of Indus Valley maicrial, Wc are very proud of the success of this 
exhibition. 

At the occasion of this .speciaJ exhihition a catalogue of exhibits w'os published and 
caption/labcls (of each object were also prepared for the better understanding of the 
visitors. It wus at ihai lime thai we usually had problem to describe tliv dates of Indus 
civilization. The dating of Indus civilization is not clear. Therefore, 1 would like to 
consider the dale of Indus Civilfzulion through this paper. 

In 1982. Piof. Allchin described the dates of hidus Civilization between C-25CM) B.C. to 
I8(K) B.C. I Allchin, B. & R: 19H2j. While several recent researches give little older dale 
than the dale given by Alldiin. For instance, American Mission working at Hariippa has 
provided dates, based on C*I4 tests, for different phases of Horappa Culture as below: 


Harappa 

Phu.se 1 : 

Ravi (Hakra) Phase. 

Cf. 3300— 2800 B.C. 

Phase 2: 

Kill Diji teai ty Haiappan) phase 

Cr. 28(H) — 2600 B.C. 

Phase 3; 

Hamppun 11ndus civilization) 

Cr. 2600 — 1900 B.C. 


Sub phase 3A 

Cr 2600 — 2450 B.C. 


Sub phase 3B. 

Cr 2450 — 2200 B.C. 


Sub phase 3C, 

Cr.2200 — 1900 B.C 

Pliysc 4: 

Co existence phase (HRP & Cemetery ti) 

Cr 1900 — 1800 B,C? 

Phase 5: 

Cemetery H culture. 

Cr ISOO — 1300 B.C' 


Ye[ we have anoiher sei of dales from Dholavila, provided by the Archaeological 
Surveyor Uidia: 


DllOt.AVIlJt 


Stage 1: 

Pre-Early Harappun 

Stage U; 

Pre-Early Kttrappan 

Stage IB: 

.A&B Maiurc Hanippan 

Stage I\': 

Muiure Harappaii 

Stage V: 

Loite Hurappan 


(Seulement temporary- abandon) 

Smge Vl! 

Late Momppitn (abandon) 

AhjlItdllTI 


Stage VII 

Post Hariippa 


Cr ,3300-2800 B.C. 
Cr-28flO- 27(X) B.C, 
Cr,2700- 2400 B.C, 
Cr.24(«}- im B.C, 
Cr.2000^ 1800 B,C. 

Cr 1700 B.C 

Cr 1600—1500 B.C 

(qn ruitil B iishit: 1 ^ M} 


(These dating are fundiimenially ba.scd on anaTysis of CI4 dating). 

On the other hand, we have othei dates hased on two methods (i) On the .study of 
Mesopotamian inscriptions and documents and (ii) on the cross-dating method. 


INSCKIKIIOKS 


In some of the Mcsopoiamian inscriptions and documems Ihc word "MeiuKha" appeared. 
This word “Meluhha‘" was used for rcfeiring to "Indus Civilization”, It mainly occurs on 
the documents belonging to the petiod from 2350 B.C, to 18<XJ B.C Therefore, based on 
the study of these documents /inscnpiions. the date of Indus Civilizalion seems very 
probable as Cr. 2400 or 2350 B.C, to I8(X) B.C, 


In 1930s. CJ, Gadd studied Indus style seals [fom Mesopotairna, According to his 
the date of these seals coitceiitrated fioni 2300 B.C, to 13(K> B.C. In 1986, T.C. 
Miichel analyzed the Indus seals and Persuui Gull seals from Lfr. According to Miiclvel. 
the Persian Gulf type seals from Ur mainiy belonged [O Larsa perhxl of 20(X) B*C, to 
1800 B.C. Therefore, in my opinion, the similar lype of seals from LolhaL may be 
assigned the sutne date. 

The .ii'chueological miiterial tliat indicates the relationship hct^v^cen Indus civilization and 
Me.sopotamiu and Persian Gulf ate some kind of Chlorite vessels carved with ‘basket 
iiiark^ on the surface. Such vessels weit; found ar Moenjodaro. Tepe Yahya. Shahdad. 
Susa, Kish and Umm an Nar. Vessels with different type of suri'ace decoration such as 
'triple circle" between tw'o paRilkl tines arc reported from Tepe Yahaya, Susa, Ur. 
Larsa, Bahrain li.e, Ein Umin Es Sujur in Bahrain), and Umm an Nar. Their date is 
between 2300 B.C. and 2000 B.C. 

The cameliati heads are ilie characteristic objects of the Indus Civilization and were 
ex|Kii1cd to Mesopotamia, TJicrc the Indus type camelian beads were found in Royal 
tomb of Ur, dated between 2ltX> B.C. and 2000 B.C 

In addition to above, I would like to mention aboui Mone statues of Lamb. A couple of 
statuses of lamb are rcfHjrted from Ein Umm -es-SuJur in Bahrain and a similar one from 
Moenjodaro. Former were found by G-Bibby at Ein Umni’ cs-Sujur in 1954. In 1990s, we 
re-e\cavated the site in question and found two wells. One was discovered earlier by 
Bibby (We coiled 'well - I), and the other one was discovered by Japanc.se Mission (we 
called ‘Well - 2'). Well-! is older than SVcll-2, but Kith belong to the period of “City IF 
which is dated cr. 2300 B.C. to 1700 B.C, M such, we presume that these figurines of 
tainb.v found in the wells belong to the same peritni between cr 2300 B.C -I9{XJ B.C. 
Bused on tins evidence, I think dial ihe siume of Lamb Irom Moenjodaro is nearly of the 
same age. 

From the above, it is possible lo say lhat the dates of Indus Valley Civilization, based on 
the study of inscriptions and other material remains, ranges between 2400 B.C. to 2000 
B.C. or 1900 B.C, Therefore, the dates for the beginning of the Indus Civilization can 
not be stretched to 2300 B.C. But , die new researche,s mo.stiy based on C'14 advtx'ate 
higher dates of 28tX) or 2WX) B.C to 1800 B.C If we accept the date introduced by recent 
researches, (2800 or 2000 B.C. to 1800 B.C}, it U pcrtinciii and necessary to consider that 
there are at least two stages in the first half of the chronology of Indus Civilization; 

- Formative stage (lormaiion of first city and •some interracial activity), 

• Expansionary stage (Full urbanization and flourishing long distant trade) 


When, where and how did the first stage sum? We arc unable lo cummeni on ihis 
question but we may hope ihai with belter iindci'stujiding and knowledge of related 
aspects of Indus Vadey Civilization shall be jxissiblc through fresh researches and 
discussions on the subject In futurc, 
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I..\N(;UACE OF INDUS ClVlLlZvVnON 


Ifidiivatuiluh A-khund 


The disciplmes of Matliematics, Astmmmiy, Astrolog>' cic wcw very common in lire 
Indus Civilt^aiion* They had invented a writing system of their own. What was their 
knguage? Arguments that the Harappans s])okc an unknown language appear to be 
denied by die evidence for the importance of their culture. Tliere is no evidence ihtii the 
end of Hanippun civiilMtion was caused by u genocide and cxtincuon of the race ( 
Fairseivis. 1992}. 

Mahadevan trying to deciplter the Indus Script has argued three recent developmcnis: 

• ^'lodus Valley” has now turned out to be the largest Bron/e Age Civilization 
known to ancient world. 

• *‘Reccni advances in 0ravidian studies have led to an increasing realization of 
decisive inlluence of Dravidian substruiutn on the evolution of Indo^Aryan 
languages and E^indu social insuimes. It is now well esiahlished lliat ihc 
Dravidians were present in northwest tndia when Ute .Aryans entered the 
country, itiusi probably some time around the middle of second miUenniiim 
BC. 

• Systematic studies of Indus script using scieiUific methods of statistical - 
jKisitional analysis have led investigators to ihe conclusion that the Harappa 
language is typologically non Indo Etiropean and resembles the Dravadiun 
languages closely, In paflk'iilar, it appears that the Hurappan language was 
monosyllabic and of suffixing lypc with Dnividian like word order. 

Taking the totality of available evidence the hypothesis of a Dravidian authorship of 
Marappan civilizHation seems to offer (he most promising line of hivestigtuion Absolute 
certainty can however be I'cuehed only w hen an accepiabie solution to the riddle of live 
Indas Script emerges in the fullness of the lime. 

Mahadevan has curried out bus studies on ihe bilingual situalion - Indo Aryan and 
Dravidian. He says; One has ilwu'clbre to be on the look out for lyres of the ptirallelism a.s 
welt as different and after divergent, sircoms of parallelism. As a result the Harappan 
sign, word and iLs meaning niiiny be rcncclcd in Indo-Aryan and later tradition 

Tlvc two great Ungui.stic iradllionH of India. (ndo-Aryan and Dravidlim conunuaDy fictmg 
and reading up<.'r each other and yet another rtiiiien.^ion to this picUiie. Wc saw that the 

m 









indo’Ar^'an were Lnnucnccd by substrauim Dravidon knguages and moved closer lo 
letter in many way, (Muhdevani 1979:26()'264)i 

In view of Asko Parpolti Ihe granimaiical analysis provides some typological featurc-v 
which poini out to an aggluiiitaiive language and more specilically to the only 
agglutinative language family known to have existed m India before IfKH) B.C namely 
the Dravidian. Such fcfttures are ihc apparem presence of only sufTixcs as a jneans of 
inflection, the use of same grammatieal ciulings for mo.st words, the alicmaiion of the 
plain root with the root and suffix to express ilie possessive cose before another noun, and 
the world order in which the qualifier precedes the qualified word. 

There are two well known facts that have long been considered by cmiticm .scholars to 
favour an identifications of the Harappan language as ihe Dravadian. One is'thc presence 
of Drnvidian language of Brahuy in the immediate vicinity of Indus valley, as relic 
surviving in the mountain lands Boltichisian and Afghanistan which are of difficult 
access. The other ts the considcmtale sub stratum influence exerted by Dravidian upon the 
language of the earliest Indo Aryian literary documcni, the Rtgvcda composed in the 
upper IndiLs valley ai the end of second tnilienniuni B.C. 

Additional proof for the Dravidian identity of the Harappan language are some toponyms 
speeiallv the Sumerian name of Indus valley and Baluchistan Mel-luh-ha to be read in the 
early docotnenis with the aliemaiivc value as iVle-lah-ha which corresponds to Pali 
millakkha and Sanskrit mlecbu “Barbarian’ .(Parpola, 1931:120) 

Tlie words aeka. dasa. satu, and happi used for one ten hundred and sev^n respectively in 
these inscription, indicate ihai die language was Indo-Europcun. This is the view of 
S.R.Rao. He further says the w“ord pa ‘protect* ap water ama sirength pat master, govern 
sas rule sap curse sada eminent. Suggesi an Indo-European language namely the old Indo 
Aryan. Grammatical features, such iLs intlexional endings used in inscriptions for 
ins mime niaj. daiive and genitives cases, also correspond to those used in old Indo-Aryan. 

1 he very fact that the Indus language is inflexional precludes the possibility of its being 
Sonierian which is mi agglutinative language. The presence of conjunct consonants 
(.Samyulcia akshers) and use of distinct sign ior voiced and voiceless stops, namely K and 
Q, T and D. P luid D are contradtciions for the Indus language belonging to the 
Dravidian group 

The sealing found in (he warehouse at Lothal bearing impression of packing material on 
the reverse and of the seal on obverse, conrirm that the seals were used mostly for 
auihcnticating goods in commercial tnuVvSaction or certifying payment of tax it any. But 


(here are sever<ii seds ynti copper lableis from IndUK ciUcs. wluch suggewi itierr use :is 
tokens on reiigious occasions or as prayer tablets. 

The Harappans spoke an urchaic form of Uie old liitlo - Aryiui language and observed 
neljgious reties similar lo those of Vcdic Aryans and hore iniines, which are prescis'cd. in 
Rigvada. 


An iinponant conrrihutJon of the Harappaos made to the progress of civilization is the 
simplification of a complicated writing into an alphahetic system. The Semitics who had 
trade relations with them appear to have borrowed the Indus signs for there consonantal 
value and later the Greeks added a few signs for the vowels and perfected the Alphabet, 
Tile pioneering effect, however was made by Harappans, (Rao, 193-198) 

Sw'ami Shankamandu and BM. Banta even felt that this language had laniric overturns, 

llic renowned historian lather Hems had sard that the people of Mohefi»jO'daro and 

Harappa were Dtavitlian who spoke a proto-Tamil language and their script was picot- 
phoRographic. 

S,M Purtekar in his hook 'Moen-jo*daro* seals has expressed his view that it is not 
Smskril. but rather some IndiwVryan dialect is amply proved by the readings, As these 
seals deal with the Vedic age as Vedas themselves employ a language known to scholars 
a Vedic Sanskrit. Wc can conjecture ihal the Vedas (or parts of them) were translated into 
the received dmiect or a created artificial language wu culJ Vedic. if so. that work was 
done by Vyasa and his as.siK'iatcs to avoid the eon fusion of diatccis, 

It IS futile task to reconstruct the language of the seals. Out of the lot 101 seals hardly two 
seem to use complete sentences. The rest of them arc names mid patronyms, Possibly 
after all the four thousand available seals me read, wc niiglii gel a hundred sentences on 
which we could reconstruct a rudimentary grammar of the Harappan laneuaee. I siLspccl 
that will never be pos,sible.tPTinekan ' 

Fairservis lias discussed the four language possibilities; 

• Mundu. An Austro-Asiatic family, largely spoken by tribal people in the 
casiern ponion of subcontinent. Reconstruction of Proto Munda indicate 
nollung as complex as ihe Harappa |an Civilization. For example there is an 
absence ol words for wJieai barley and coiton - Staples of the Harappan 
country. 
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• Intio-An^an the languiigc spoken by tlie Vcdtc people who inhahiied tiie 
'iubcortimistiL after perhaps 1500 BC. Tiieir origin as expressed in Rig-Veda 
were Central Asian with heavy emphasis tm ealSic inid horse pastornlism. 
Tiom indo-Aryan has descended various languages, such as Punjahr, Sindhi. 
Gujrati, Hindi and oiherv spoken in traditional Harappan Icmtortes today. 
Language specialists in general acknowledge that already indigenous tongues 
like Dravidian probably influenced the Licvelopnicm of Indo-Aryan languages 
OR the subcontinent. 

• Other liinguages: There arc vaneiy of languages, such as those oJ' Turkic 
branch of Altaic, which entered India in limes of Turk-Nkmgol conrjuests. but 
these are reinole in time and space fmm Harappan. The Sninerian language 
which was contemporaiy with Harappan had agglutinative eharacieristics, 
which would relate evcmuatly to an Altaic ursprache, but this is by no means 
confinned. There is in any case no evidence of a Sumero-Harappan language 
affinity based on contacts revealed so far by archaeology. While there is 
always the possibility dial some of llte languages sUll spoken today in remoicr 
parts of subcontinent and adjacent mgions were of original Harappan stock, 
neither by local history or cuUuroi telic arc those viable conditions for the 
language we seek. 

• Dravidian. This language family is today largely found in stmih India, where it 
is spoken by nearly one hundred million people* Alter detailed diseu-ision 
Falmervjs finally arrived at the conclusion: It is believed whole is the proof 
that the Harappan language wtts basically an early Dravidian language and the 
script was a Logo syllabic system using that language within the formal 
boundaries created by utititarian needs of Harappan CivjJij!alio[i,(Fairscrvis, 
1992:14-23] 

Until now the origin of Indus Valley language and script ore being searched in Dravidian, 
Sanskrit and even Semitic, languages. It has been revealed that Sindhi language contains 
a number of words, which do not belong to either of the languages metiuoned. According 
to the experts these words exited prior to the emergence of Vcdic Sanskrit and have 
survived to this day, only script kept on changing.tTalpur, 1995f 

Dr. G.A. Allana suggests that archaeologists should liiink over and try to study the Sindhi 
and Siraiki languages and identify the signs in.scribed on the seals unearthed from Indus 
Valley and search for equivalent lexcmts from Sindhi and Siraiki languages as most 
values selected Erom Dravidian languages arc similar to the equivalents of Sindhi and 
Siraiki. 

The following arguments will throw light un my point of view: 


Migraiio» of fteopk ffom Iron towards Sindh suirted aroujTii: 4D(H> BC and in 
ncxi 200-300 years they reached Baluclitstan, and many sites in Kohistan. 
namely Arbjo ShuJijo* Karchat. Tando Rahim. AM Murad, Wahi pandhi. 
Clmkarkot, and Naig ;ls explored by Mujaitiibr. From there they moved to 
Amri around 350{H3C, where they evolved the lechnjqLie of grow'ing wheat. 
Neolithic and chalcolilhic pertple w'erc of same type of Indo-European people, 
kwking like Sikhs. Jails and Juis imd spoke same proto Indo-Eunipcan 
J;mEuai:c. From which evolved the proto Sindhi pnxo Punjabi proto Giijrati 
and also proto Hindi. 

Around lOfK) BC came- Rig Vcdic .Aryans. Vedio San.skril was a language 
spoken is some pans of north western parts of sub-continent, or it was spoken 
in Hindukush mountains, or even the eastern Caspian sea area. Most probably 
it wxs a language like proto Sindhi imd proto Punjabi and proto 
HindLt Panhwar, 1981:18) 

Dr. Ralique Mughal proved that from Amri to Jhangar tt wa.s the same people 
and continuation of the same culture. He called Amri and Ko( Diji early Indus 
oiUlurc, Hurappan the mature Indus cutture, and cemeiery-H, Jhukar and 
Jhangear became the declining Indus culture. Indian scholar Surkar published 
his w'orks ‘The races of Sindh Punjab and BuUichisiiin” in ) 964. This was 
based on results of examination of skulls from Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
which were sent to England iii early thirties and reports were lecejvcd back 
alter 30 years. The report beyond any doubt proves that these people were not 
Dra vidian. 

Rig Vedic .Aryans appeared on Sub-continental .stage after 1050 BC. This is 
based on Radio Carbon Dating 

The original home of proto Iiido Euroj^an (not Indo .Aryan) js still not fully 
docuniented by archaeological c.xploration and evidence. Commcin vocabulary 
of Indo-European languages suggc.st that before dispersal they were nomadic 
or semi nomadic pa.stora| people. They hud cattle, sheep, dog. goat. gtMjse, 
horse, w'heel, axe, and yoke. 

AnthropologtM.s think that proto fiido-Etifopean.s were living together In 
limited area and though most probably were not of same race but essentially 
they had a common culture. There is archaeological evidence of migration of 
some tribes (o Imlu.s valley from Iran around 3500 BC or earlier. It ha.s been 
shown that these people later on were to develop Indu.s valley Civilization and 
their various pliascs or denoied by Amri. Kot-Diji. Harappa. Cemctcry-H, 
Jhukar and Jhangar culture. They looked like present Siks. Jatt.s. Juns and 
some other indigenous tribes of Sindh, Baluchistan and Punjab. 


• ft is fair iKt conclude ibal liicy wcte noi dr.ivijiun and iltcy most ptvbably 
hroughl with themselves a group of JmrigiuLgcs resembling one another tmd 
when in elose assoctuiion over u tong period in Indus valley civilmtion area, 
developed their resembling liinguages fun her by eiiiUinuinge;(ehange of many 
loan words fioni one and oiher. retainnig Ihcir respeelivc core idiom and 
structure, By the end of die decline of Indus culture tl fXKl BC) tlH>se proio 
languages, Sindhi, Punjabi. Guirali and Kashmin were already in shape. 

• In the tipiiiion of fJr. N,A. Baloch. the language represented in the Moben-jo- 
diiro seals is of pie Aiyan. pre Vedic times. He has given a number of Sindhi 
words whlcli seem loitc very old and po-ssibly were in common use during the 
rise and fall of Indus civiliicaUon.tBaluch. I*:^12}. 

■fhose scholars who liavc w orked on the Indus scripi took for granted the assumption that 
Moenjodaro people were Dravidian and spoke a Dravjdiaii language. They wen! lo the 
extern of feeding data lo computci lo resolve what luiiuan brain can not. The rc&uh.s have 
iKcn [oral failure. When the Egyptian script w'a,H deciphered fir^t, the Egyptologists 
turned to rural an&a and tbeir day to day language, they were able to iiimslau; lines, 
pajagraphs and whole stories. Unfortunately we have beeti on wrong track In our 
aSKUmpnun that Dravidiun wa.s tlte language of iicople of Indus Civilization. 
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PROTO HISTORIC SKQl'ENCi: OK SWA I AND ITS CO-RKLATION WITH 
THE IN DCS VALI .EY CIVILIZATION 


Uuthhuh Surdur. AnbiiiullaJi 

V 

The rc?;e;jrch studies carried out in die Iasi 43 yciirs in ilie Swai Valley by ihc Italian 
Archaeological Mission with the collaboration of the Depanmeni of Archaeology and 
Museums. Governmctii of Pakistan ajid the Dcpanrncnl of Archaeology. Univcrsiiy of 
Peshawar, hics allowed the constniciion of a stable foundatjon of proiodiistoric 
chronological sequence of the Swat Valley. This sequence is still unique in Pakistan. The 
sur\'ey and exploration work of the proto-liistoi'ic sitc<i of the Swai Valley w(ls sumed by 
the Italian Mission back in 1958 and repotted such sites throughout ihe sub-valleys of 
over Swat and iis iribuiaries {IsMEO, 1982:2). However, in tiu* pre.seni paper only iw'o 
.sites shall be discussed as they provide us with complete sequence from earlier phases of 
proto-historic period To historic era. 

nie earliest evidence on the proto-historic Swat has been recovered form the Ghalegai 
R<x:k Shelter and Birkot Ohundai, documenling a.s early as neo-hihic period of the Swat 
Valley, The excavations at this rock shelter have pmvided an evidence of occupation 
from the beginning of the 3’** nuJlcnnium B.C to the histone periot,! (ISMEO, 1982:10). 

GltAT.EliAl RnCK SttELTKit 

The Ghalegai rock shelter lies between the village of Ghalegai and Barikot; to the left of 
the roam road from xMmgora to Mardcm within the rocky .slopes that dominate the 
Ghalegai village and its surmimdiiigs. 'riic shelter bad provided a favourable cnvironmenl 
and was even used as a stable dwelling coniinuously as the material, discovered during 
the course of excavations, strongly suggests. TIk* Mission carried out excavations on the 
site inl%7. 1968 and 1980, These excavations hel|>cd m deiermiiiijig the chionological 
sequence of the proto-historic culture of Swat. These cxcavaiions also yielded the first 
finds, which are closely related to the cultuml affinity with the artifacts of the Indu.s 
Valley Civili/aiton tStacuJ. 1979). Tlie .seven successive periods provides a complete 
time-scale dated fretm early millennium B.C. to Century B.C. (IsMEO, 1982:2) 

The excavations liere revealed the .strata, rich in pottery and in stone implemems, 
belonging to different successive cultural levels. The long period of use of the site can be 
judged by ils various successive phases. These wcU-diflerenliated consecutive phases, 
produce sterile deposits, are evident by rich ceramic remains, which ihrow light on the 
differeni cultural aspects of the shelter ^Iwclling.s. It is very significant to note that most 
of the discovered materials are related to those alreatly noticed \b olher pans of the Swat 
Valley or tlie surrounding regions but not in a sequences as I he prcseni sites. The 
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materials evi<lciiccs from Gtiaiegai ruick sticher goes back xs tor as 3tK)() B.C and pro^'idc 
an evidence that of siabie settlements were iictually in existence fn>m the earlier Uines 
(tsMEOh 1982110 & StaeuI, 1979:307). 

t'erioct') H.C.t : The earlk’M occupation ol' Pcriuii-I, win partly lay on the bedrock, 
has proiliTced stone anil'acts of pehMcsi [oni.-taciaJ and bifacial choppers, wedge- 
s|ia[>cd flakes, discoidul sciapcrsl togcihci willi laiher ertarse bantl-ituidc pi'ttery , On t)ie 
bxsis of CN determinations, it bus been dated to the heginnmg ol miltenniurn 
^l^MEO, 1982:10), Apart from a iiuilliliidc of pebbly titols mditsiry tJie sirata have 
disclosed a certain quantity of hand made poiicTy of nidinicntul clay including jars cups 
bt-eonical (jowls and bowls on stand. The pottery fe.seiTibles. limited to a few shapes; ilie 
vases common in the sites of Namairga Tepe, in Turkmenistan dated c.3(HX)“25(H) B.C. 
(Khan. 1968:140). 

t'eriod-ll (24(lit-19IM> B.Co : A deep cultural change falls around the middle of the third 
millennium B.C, Pcriod-II shows a definite cliange in liie apjfacts consisting in the 
prevalence of a very fine whceUiiimed pottery, ustiaJly painted with black*on-red. This 
poiiery is very compact ami hui'd^cntpered. while no evidence of pebble tool industry has 
been recorded. Tiic vegetable icmaiiis found near the licunh.s include chatTetl seeds of 
wheat and rice xs described by Slacul 119851. 

The earlier evidence of black-on-red whecl-ujrncd warn m ihc Swat Valley, occurred at 
Ghalcgoi in layers dated to the second half of llic 3"* niiJIcnnium B,C. The excel lent 
quality of the pottery of Peiitxl-ll suggc.sted its relation with the Indus Valley 
Civili/ation. .Most of the pottery' decuralkin and its shafjcs saggcsl the early Harappan 
style. 

The shapes of the pottery recall the specimens trf the Harappan poiicry both in the pbit-scs 
prior to the constmetion of Ihi: di>fciisive waits, and the more impioved lypes found in 
cemetery R. 37( Stacui. 1985). 

Period-m (I9fm-I8(HI B.C.) ; A further deep cultural change occurred at the vety 
beginning of the second millennium B.C. when (he fine wdiee! thrown ptJtteiy almost 
ctunpleiely disappeared. The main feature of liie new* complex PcrioO-lIl is a coarse hand 
made svare and reappearance of pebble tool juni-fricial and bifacial choppers, wedge 
shaper) Oakes discoidaJ and tuiilcback shaped sempers). 

The pottery is hand made and very crud forms, heavy m secuon and ill fired, almost all 
the poLs bear mat t>r basket impression!* on the bxse, parallel with lire wanes and shapes 
from the late Neolilhic culture of Bunrahoai in Kashmir (Tapar. 1985:25-28). 
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Tlie vu5ie!t are hatid made and ai'e all-mdimeiiral and offer a limiled ^roup of shapes, li is. 
however, interesting that such types of fMiiierv have iii-so been found in the early phase of 
Burzahom in Kashmir, and at Mundigak in Afghanistan! Khan, 1%S:I40>. 

Pcriod-lV ; The snhsequem Peri<>d-lV, identified for the firsi time at 

GhaJegai, was evidenced in recent year's at various sites of Swai, such as Lue-Banr-III, 
Kalako Dheri, Birkoi Ghtiandm, Aligriuna, and Danikot. On the ground of rudiocarhon 
dctermmaiions Pcrn 3 d-IV has hecn dated between ami 15*^' centuries B.C. fStticid. 
1%S;.^57) 

Some innovations arise from the beginning ot this pcrtt>d aie new seulcnicms in hilly 
sitesi the development of fanning; the emergence of meluMurgy and the spread of the 
biitek grey burnished poticrj'. Other changes occurred gradually and reuetted at their peak 
around the mid-second millennium B.C. The trequency of the painted, wheel-turned 
wares, decorated with rinimaJ figures and plauLs fur the llrsL lime, mcneused in this phase. 
The pottery is marked by new wanes and shapes. Black, grey and buff burnished wares 
arc well represented and they occur with browti: gritty as well as black on red puuiied 
ware. 

If we look ul the subsequent protohisturic ttmes, it becume.s apparent that Ihe cultuiv of 
Pcriod-IV was a short-lived chapter in the proto-history of the Swat Vailey. During the 
14^ Century B.C. or later, anew culture spread over the northem, hilly regions. The large 
cemeteries as Loe-Banr-UL Aligrunia, Kaielai iind Butkant-Ii Josliug fmm 14*'’ to 4'*' 
century B.C. provide an evidence of ihe co-emtence of different buriaJ rite;*, as 
inhumation and cretnaiion, Gravc&'s typologies and burial rites and funerary fumiiihings 
of these site*, however, are quite homogenous and reveal changes on the basis of which 
this long lapse of time may be divided in to three periiods. 

The cuilut^d liistojy of the sites, which resuiteU form the diverse typology of the 
materials, found during excavations, can be correliUe4l with the ciilmral materials of the 
Indus Valley Civilization as below; 

* The wheel mined black-on-red painted pottery in Ihc Swat Valley; occuned at 
Ghulcgai rock shelter dated to the .second half of ihc 3^^ mtllcnnium B.C. 

* Similarly the excellent quality potters of Period-II sugge.sted its rclalknis with 
the Indus Valley Civili/ation. 

• Most of pottery shapes and decorations have similarity with the early 
Harappon or Kol Dijian style also. 

• Tire pottery of the period-ill is hand made of very crude forms, heavy in 
section and ill fired feaiured by mat or basket impressions on the base. 
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pariiJleJs with wiircs and shapes from Ihc fair Neolithic culture at Sami Khola 
1 iiTid. Surznhom in Kashmir 

■ The similar liniKl made vascji have also heeti founU in Ihe early phase of 
lliireahom in Kashmir, and at Mundigak in Afghunislan, 

* The pjiintcd pottery of ilic period-lV stresses several mflucnecs ftrsi aitributed 
lo the Hill jppnn and late Horappan culture. 

• The poticiy hciaing decorative motifs revealed clear afTmity with tlie (xmiiiios 
of Harappiin and late Hamppnn cultuar 

H!K Ktn 

Further evidence of prolo-histonc culture of the Swat Valley came lo lighi as a result of 
recent excaviitions at Birkot Cihundui*ii hill which rises near the modem village of Biirkoi 
(Bir-kotJ on the left bank of ilie Swai river, about 20 Kni from Mingom. The recent work 
at Birkot Ghundai brought into evidcticc superimposed building phases of difterent proto 
brsiorical periods at tlie lower level of I fie inouncL The eariicst occupation phase 
consisting of walls made of river pebbles, st^uare rooms and clay flixir levels may lie 
ascribed to the 4"' period m the Ghaiegai sequence, 

I’orrERY ■n'PK; ITie most striking feature of this cultural Cirmplex is represented by the 
hliick grey burnished ware, which comprises nboui half of the pottery collceted. 
Remarkable shape of this ware is the bowl-on-stand. The brown gritty ware, in shapes 
such as the jar with rippled rim and basket impressions on the ba.se, is also largely 
represented. 

As regard the red pottery in particular, it is made up of good quality clay, well-baked and 
medium to fme in texture, with red omnge-red and brown-red slip. Common .shapes are 
large open-moutbed storage jars, almost globular pots. bf}w|s-on-.siand. dishes and basins. 
Poi'iicttv DKcORationh: Pottery decoration cunsisis of black pain(ing.s, eord-niuri.ed 
UTiprcssions and biirni.shing. The range of poioied designs is various. Commonest and 
simplest decorations consist of hort^niiul lines. Other linear or schematic raotifs include 
comb-paiients. wavy lines, chequers and stars. 

As regards links and afl'iniiics. some shapes on red W'ure consent genera) comparisons 
with Harappan puitcry lype^. ^nch as ihc howl pedestal, the large conical pedestal stand: 
the basins with Hared and concave sides. The same shape ol basin may he comparedi also 
with types from Cemetery H. (SiacuJ. J'*>79:9i 

Florai. ntvSHiNS: Among llic Horal liesign, very common subject is ihe papal tree. Some 
llonil leprescniaiionH sucli as the pipal leaves and the four ixnaNed rosettes clearly recoil 


ihc Harappitn piiiniing lutiiliim of ihc ImUis VaJley Civili/aiian. Other dc-sL^s mriv be 
compared iTiiher wiih paLtems ascribed to llie Liiltare of Cemerery H. (Siucti}, 19791 

FaINaI. RumtkSi'A TAi ionm The faotial rcpR'sciUaiimis mostly consist of birds. In 
additions lo the peaciKk. there also ^iccur a duck, pair of bird's heads like mulli-rayeii 
siin-mniifs. arul a suiiucnce of birds between umtwI symbols. The earefiil Unishitig of 
sonic details suggests a keen observaiion of namre a nil represenis ihe morphological 
“nnipofthe Harappan ceramks, ffiradar, 1992) 

B) the analysis and comparison ol proto^histoi'ie arehaeologica! finds at flir-kot Cbutidui. 
it is possible to cotrelnie them w'lih the cuituml artifacts of the Indus Valley Civilisation 
as follow; 


• Ccramies, looks industries, remains of skeletons and burial lites indtcaic a very 
changeful history, 

• Hand formed cenitnies are evidence for llte first phase of the site, according tu 
nuliocaibon dates this can be dated lx;tween 24{)0 and 2100 B.C winch shows 
strong affinjuus with archacologicaJ finds fiom Tepe tiisiir and Turkmenistan. 

• A second period has similaiities with Neolithic finds in Biilucbistan and with 
the Haruppa culuu'e of the Indus Valley civitizalioii. In this period the potter's 
wheel i.s in use. it begins around I SOU B.C,, w hich is about the same time as 
the beamning ol ihc decline of ihe Indus Valley Civjlizaiion. 

« it may be noted that the multi-rayed licads represented in pair, as well as birds 
and astral symbols depicted in ponets occur on burial jars of Cemeierv 11 at 
HurappU- 

• Two faience siiu'-sha|>ed beads may provide more evidence on ihe ralolion 
with late Hanippan cultures with tioited eonccniik' eiicles at the cetiren a type 
that recalls a paimed motif common on poUci y of Cemetery H 

• The painted pottery of Bit'koi Clmtidai shows various influences reported first 
to Hanijipan and late Haiappan cultures, 

• The spreading of this an of pottery' paiirting in the Swat Valley, which lasted 
for a period of two ortbiee centuries after tlie end of ihc Indus Civllt^taiion, ts 
an event of great interest and it seems to take its inspiraiion fium different 
style traditions. 
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.VESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF ART AND CRAFT 
OF THE INDUS PEOPLE 

Dr- MirbiiTTirnu^ llbiitta 

A deeper appteciiHion «f Ihe colloquium logo rcvcalsi tliai Indus valley sociciy had a good 
iiaiui'ul ae.sthelit sense li is noi only an expressinn of artist's penrepiion of niUurul life 
around him hut cquully the high standard of the s^icicty of that time that appreciated such 
an artistic approach. Two aspects of this logo specially deserve to he mentioned namely 
the life, lifelike three-dimensional |•cpres^:nlittion of Brahmoni bull and the neatly and 
wdl-proporttoned letters calligraplicd on Use top of the anitnnh The humps, dewlap and 
genital.s have t>een fcalistically drawn and engraved in steal iie stone despite its niiniarurc 
scale. The volume of the bmly is nicely refiected with itghs itnd shades cast in three 
dimensions. Only contrary to the side pose of the bulk the long crescent shaped horns are 
shown in three quarter so that is nut mistaken to be a unicom/unUmm animal as seen in 
so many Indus seals. The lettering of the seals, whatever these stand for. reflect ;i Song 
drawn tradition of a developed script and the sense of beauty iuid harmony of the 
members of the society for whom the seals was prepared. Tims this one single object, 
picked up oui of thousands of similar seals discovered during excavations epnomhtes the 
sense of beauty, harmony and proportion of Indus society, (Musiaia & Parpola, 199h 
417> The engraver of this^ seal must have been greatly appreciated by his society some 
SIXK) years a,s ‘we’ are appreciating it by selecting it as a logo for this colloquium. 

In Palaeolithic art, truin in a supreme feat of intellect, learned to abstract his world by 
making a picture of it. Thus he sought to control it by capturing and holding its image. In 
the Neolithic period lie made the giant stride towards the actual, concrete control of his 
environment by inventing agriculture and domesticating animals. His food supply 
iLssurud. he changed front hmiier to herdsman, to fanner, and perhaps a.s early as 7(KM) EiC 
to townsman,(Horst el nl. 1975: 36'37) 

Art in Pakistan and India, since its begimting, has been dedicated to the religious systems 
of India-Brahmanism. Buddhism. Jmnisrn and the many indigenous nature cults that have 
always flourished in Asia, It has been an art concemed with the slatemcol of the 
traditional principles embodied in these faiths and never with the self conscious creation 
of beauty for its own sake. The monuments of the great periods of Indian art history are 
icons with primary utilitarian function of presenting the divine prototype in material form 
for the express veneration of the worshipper. U they are bcauiiful or moving, it is because 
they have been effectively fashioned lo fulfill this pur^iose and not because the cfafiHsman 
deliberately sei out to make someihuig "iinisiic” witli superficially pleasing surfaces, It 
was the final purpt»se of an in Pakistan and India to present lo the believer all the iruih.s 
iind ccnainlics of his religion. 
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If we tdk the itrl of SuheontineiU, we ilHcii our iiticniitin t£> the Iniius Valley 

CivUizatjoti. which has ever depicied the rich culiuniJ activitlc!* of the lime. When we talk 
iilKuil the cullurc, mu attctvtton tialurally i;; diverted aguin towards early and mature Indus 
Valiev Culture (c.33(10-c, 2(KH) B.C .} The architectural tcniuins of Mohenpxlaro ■suggest 
n iTurdern commercial center w ith major aveiutcs along a north'Soulh orientation, streets as 
w ide as 3i> I'cct; niuhi-siorcy houses ol fired hrick and woml aiul the eliihorate dniiimgc 
systems. tL has been iletermined that eoniitiereiiil and ahislic links between the 
civiliitations of the Indus and the country of Euphnues are conrirmed. It is for this reason 
that the notne "Indo Sumciiun has somelimes heeii used to describe the cuiiurc of 
.Vlohenjoduro". (Runes el al, 1^46: 456) 

SiATLiS 

The desigmiiion of the Indus Valley Culture is. however, to he cimsidcred rtrore 
appropriate for a penod so predomtiiimtly [ndian m chariicicr. The few fragments of 
sculpture found at Mohenjixlaro include a ttumber of mule heads and busts faintly 
sugecstive of Mcsopotatuitin forms m ttieir connections and heavy, static from which 
may perhaps he idaitincd as priests of a JJhumanistie cult. On the oilier hand, we caiv say 
some sculptures from Indus civil t/ulion reflect Vfcsopi^taLniian influences fHorst ei al, 

1975:802) while others indicate the presence of a tluiroughly developed Indian iradinoD. 
A small mail torso of red sandstone, discovered at Hamppa (Siihiwal Distt.J completely 
represent.^ Indian sctiipiurc and in certain respects, already piophcsicd ihc expression and 
technique typical of the hisioriciil periods of Indian art. (Runes et al. I946:45f>) 

TIvc hitler is exemplified by this miniuiun: ioiso. in Ursi ghmee. appear m be carved 
according to the precepts of Greeks naturalism tsome question ihc dating of this piece). 
The emphasis given {by polishings to the siuluce of the stone and to the swelling curves 
of the abdomen, however, rcveids an interest, not in the logical analoiiiical structure ol 
Greek sculpture, hut in the fluid movement ol a living body. This sense ot pulsating vigor 
and the emphasis on sensuous surface pemutn chief characicrisiics of Indian sculpture for 
thousand yeut^. It is distinguished by that miraculous rcalizaiion of the very quality of 
flesh in stone thai hits always been one of the special achievernenis of the Indian 
craftsman. The surface of the skin is taut, as though undergoing the tension of an 
expanding inner force. It is this quality that is responsible for suggesting the rourvdness 
and fiiilncss of I he form. This is the technique of elimination in which all details of 
superficial initiation are avoided and only the cs-scnlial arilculution and form of ihe body 
are given. tHorsI el al, I975:fj()2> 


ICONOCRAPHit: MOTIFS C)S I VIlUS 


3> tar the tnusi numerous class ol iihjecis IoumlI at Mticnfoiiam tinil llanippa are the 
small steatite seals or inlismaJi ith rcftiarkahly lively canines of such lypically Indian 
animals as the Zcliu. llie Urus ox. iutd the elephunt in addilitm to reptesentalions of 
divinities both Iridian tnid \lcM’p<»iaiiiian, The animal aa- ttpiesenied (mm conceptual 
pomi of view in ilte sense ihui each elenteoi in' die anatomy is shown fiiim its most 
chanicterisiic aspect, and the creatures appear tnun'clously imbued with life. (Runes et al, 
1946:456) 

Through detailed analysis of the iconography of the Indus seals and tablet we can classify' 
the nuiienal into coherent classes unieom/unix/bison/xebu/hiiffaki /morkiior /gout /deci 
/rhinoceros /elephant /tiger /hare /snake /ghuriat /animal group / joined luiimuis 
/composite tinimiil /tree/ cull object tvariously inicrpieicd as a manager, inceme burner or 
filter) ship /.swiisiikii and other gcomeiric design. The uniconi motif is the most common 
on the Indus seals. (Mu.stiifu& ParpoJa. 1991: xxxiii Tiie sty le of lepreseniittg this animiil 
in profile, so thtu just one siiieJe horn is shown, has in ail probability been borrowed from 
the art of ancient Near East. Although this representation undoubtedly has had a 
mythological explanalioii and imponance in the I [ariippan religion, the unicorn is likely 
to be 3 real uttimal (prohahly the iirus, or Bos primogeniial) whtch aciiially had two 
horns It is Induct, sometime depicted as having two horns. (.Mustafa & Paipohi, 1991; 
xx.x; 


■'Animal Group " corsist.s of two or morc naiiira! animals appearing on one object, either 
sepaiaiely or fonnittg one scene like the two confronting bisoiis. “Jotued animals” u-sually 
have more than one lienil or while composed of iwo or more iuimials, may not be 
complete animals The contposile aninial, ogam, is a eompleic beast whose b^y pans 
belong to different animals. 

U-suiilly. only one type of composite animal is icprescrUed on the seals. It has the horn.'! of 
the Zebu, the face of nrati. atid the tusk and the trunk of llte elephant, the neck and front 
legs of the gout, the middle body of the unicoi'n the fiind legs of tiger, and the srtafce for a 
tail. But in the incised copper Uthicts frutn Moenjodaro. one can distinguish severtd 
conipo.site animals. The composite nature of mo.st of the ammals depicted on the,se copper 
tablets has rarely been recognt/cd so far. (Yule. 1985: .^2-34) The “imstifr' of the 
excavation reports appears lo be a composite animal put Uigether of the Zebu thorns), 
tiger (head tind front pim of the body) and rhinoceros (back part of (lie btKiy). In this 
fashion, wc distinguish several dirfcreiiicoiiiposih: animals on the copfier tablets. 

The “inithroptunorphic” is another broad category which lumps together almost all the 
scenc.s in which any man like figune is seen. (.Vtustufa &. Parpola, 1991: xxx) 



MvmRiAi. ANU Pftoiw'rrtoN 

The great itwjorilv of llic InJus .seals arc of sicawc. generally wfiuish in colour. The sciils 
were Hi 51 sawn ami cut into their fomiii ami then poli-shetl The subject was outlined with 
a sharp point and then engraved wiili a drill, nniilty. the seal was coated with an alkali. 
Coating was applied itiaiiily lo dark steatite in oalcrio make it while. Hcruing liaidens the 
Stout tic which is vexy soft ^tonc* and thus proiccb il ^gainsS wear. Tho various stagos cl 
ihis pnieess can be seen from dilTcrent e^arnple^, llie unfinished one being particularly 

instructive. (Mackay, 

Tlie moulded cablets are normally nuidc of terracoila nr taietice. while ihc incised cablets 
usually are of steatite or copper. 

St'Kin 

As far as the artistic beauty of the Indus script h concerned, all of us are welt aware that 
ihc scriptunil evidence in this tegion is very old than that of Europe.As fur as the Indus 
.scripts is concci-iied. rnore ihan 537 synibob tell the story of piciograph wilting having 
artistic toudie.s in their .sliuircs. We can categorize in K nos. including 99 symhols. the 
stylized objects, which urel9 m all. have 132 symbols, and the remainder 306 ore 
grouped under other categories. Although this script is not yet deciphered but the anistic 
and aesthetic value is not less ihan any other is script related to pictogiaph group. iDam. 
1986:9) 

The shinling horizontal, vertical, upwaid and dow’nward strokes and iconography, 
symbols, shows their full command in writing. We cannot feel a lot of dilference in the 
writing of common man and the skilled person a.\ ii can be vetted even ttHlay, 

If we leave aside the additional smokes and compouniLs. ihc actual numt>er of signs in ihe 
Indus script according to tla* reckoning is 27 objects and 27 geometfical fomis, besides 
numeral brackets, and two magic emhicras. The number is increiLscd to d74 (the 
remainder 63) being nunicnils. by roMowing iwo principles: - 


• by combi nail oil svith other signs 

• by the addition of strokes 

• Internal: 

• External, from 1 -6 Ijcsides the arch-like sign. 

The cotnbmaitons are always with some recognizable, objects and suokes are found 
added to all but the Homo-snake wheel, vehicle and l^iw and aifovir signs Dr. Dani even 

challenged. 
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Can we draw ajiy cbnciusjun I’cgurdin^ signiricance'.' Suggc^lions can Ijc miide. anti have 
aircad) been made, hitt ntHhing dcrmilecan be tissencii in the present state of matcfials. 
One thing xs ccilam. that ihe Indus script In il, utliraaie analysis, is not vciy complicaied. 
Probably Uie two fundarnentai ptinciples of combinnlifur and stroke-addhiens. If they 
survived influenced llie [dmiatjon of the conjmicts and the ojicn syllabJcs in the later 
hisioncal Indian scripts. 

IMlSCTJ-LANEOtlS .AK'I (lltiKi'i'S 

Indus Valley pi-escnts unique urttfatts and a level of atchiteciuraJ pbnnifig that was 
uupuralletcd in the ancient world Eiabontte painted potteiy decorated wjih peaaieks and 
geometric design was very dtllcrent from that assocjated with hisioricaJ periods. Hard 
fired stoneware, bangles, ghizcd omainenis and hronr.e trxiis revealed the leclimcal skills 
of ilic Indus anisans in transforming conuiron material into objects of beauty or utility. 
E\cn today, many aspects of [jkIus lecbnology are not fully understood as scholars 
attempt to replicate stoneware ceramics from ordinmy terracotta clay and to produce 
bronze that w as as hard as steel. These dcvcJopmcni itutk place in the first cities of South 
Asia, wheie traiiefs brougiii exotic raw matenal lo the ctij worksliops and skilled iirtfsans 
fashioned omaniems and ittols for tlic common people ns well as the elites. This was the 
beginning ot urhanization in the Subconiincnf. T^ese early state societies were not totally 
isolated from one aiiothet and there is evidence for trade and other cultural contacts 
among them, hut wc con see sjgnincani differences in thejr respective artistic sivles, 
ritual symbols, technologies and social tirgamzatjun. {Kenoyer. PJ 98 : 15 ) 

-Many of most e.xquisiie objects arc extremely small tuid werc often made from raw 
matcitals that were uansfomicj ihrough complex techniques of manufacture. Their 
cniftsmanship demoiiMrale.s a louil control of the medium and the ability to capture the 
essence of a symbol or Jigure widi a few delicate strokes. The small scale of Indus on 

objects suggests that craftsmanship and technical qualities were more desirable thun «xoss 
inonumenudly . e ‘ 

Fired steatite scab with animal motifs and the undeciphered scripts ore perhaps ihc most 
commonly known ob|ecis, but elaborately decttraicd krrucotla riguiines. Carved ivory 
dice, omanicnts of gold and semiprecious stones as well as miniature squirrejs and 
monkeys made m glazed faience clearly renect the versaiility tmd technical expenise of 
I he iincient artisciiis. 

Given the availubtliiy of similar iiaiurid resources atid raw materials, modern poltcn: and 
ghi/c-maker vtsc many of the same production proccs.s and firing techniques The 
goldsmiths and agate bead makers who make ornaments for mwfeni city dwellers stiU use 
many techniques that were first discovered by the ancient Indus jewelers. Bronze^ workers 
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whi> nrndc lUeriftils and Kculpiun;s have preserved many aneieni icchiiiqucs^ Bone carvers 
of today have replaced the ivory workers uf liw past, but itiey continiie to produce sirnilar 
ornaments, gamittt: pieces and mlay. AiehaeoJugists studying the tuamifaciuring 
techniques and ailisiic styles of these modern artisans have been able to reconstruct how 
the ancietii arusans produced their striking nbjccls. Through these we can also sttidy 
?tOine rtiaiicmship between ilicse crurts and traditional trading pijcitces in order lo 
inidciSTand better the economic organijtation ofllie ancicni Indus cities, By archaeologists 
are just beginning lo bring lo light llic hidden faces of ilic ancient Indus people and 
provide voices for the mule artifacts thai they have left behind. 

ARoinrEcn^BE Town Pt.AisMNt; 

Today over I5<K) scittemeni of Indus Vnlley Oviiizalicni have been discovered which arc 
spread oul over 68tJ,fKlO sq. kiliuiieicr of Northwestern South Asian, an area iwtce iltc 
size of ancienl Egypt or Mesopotamia for 70tl years front around 2600 to 19011 B,C. 
(Kenoyer, 199S:|7) 

Between 600 and 300 B.C. when the cla.s,sjcaJ Hindu and Buddhist civilizations oi ancient 
India were established. Many of the technologies architectural styles, artistic symtwls and 
aspects of social organtzatiun that cliaracieri/ed these later cities can be traced to the 
earlier Indus culture. {Kcooyer, 1998; 19) 

Even today, in moik-m cities and vilJage^s of Pakistan and India wc see Ihc legacy of the 
Indus cities retlcctcd in traditional art and cnjlis as well as in layout of housc.s and 
seuletncms. These remnants of die pasi do not represent a stagnation of culture hut raiher 
highlight the optimal choices made by ilie Indus people. 

PtrtTF.RY 

It Is only due lo pottery drawing that we can easily judge ihe cultural relationship w-ilh 
Iran and Mesopoiimiia, Dr.F.A Khan given the de,sign of steatite vesjtel from Mocnjixlafo 
and Susa and perforated vikses from Harappa and Hissur and Anummiy rods and pots 
from Harappa (P. 1-2) and Hissar Hi. animals head, double animais pmiortics and bird 
whi^des v^sf4cls. clc. (Khan* 1964:46) 

Pottery frem llie upper level i.e. from layers 1 lo 3 including half a dozen Mihsidinry 
layers is of ihc Ivpicul and mature Hitrappa culture. !t is wheel lumcd, well fired, thick 
textured and heavy , Harnppaii designs of pipal leaf. lYsh scale, inierseciing circles, linked 
balls, peacock, aoiclope, sim symbol and olher pattern in black paint were executed in The 
usual bold, free and assured bui conventional style, clearly a pi'o<luct of long usage, flie 
poilery forms recovered front tliesc levels include the common Harappan ty[Ks such a.s 
di.shes on stand, beakers, goblets, basins, storage jars, cups, saucers, jar covered wdh lids 
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are adorned with geometricaJ paticm anti oihet motifN which were desired 
aiti.siicuIly,(Khim. )%4.‘46j 

The painted dcsi;jn repcfloire in hlack on leti fit welt with die known raii^e oi ilceorativc 
design as would be e^ idetii Imm the illustraled evantplc- 

This lutisiic cominudy is icnmrkahk. noi only Iwcatisc of the lime spanned. Bu( because, 
for the peiiod bctwt'cn the disnppeiir;mcc of the Indus Cfvtlr^atioii (abom tS(K) 6-C) and 
the rise of the Maurya empire cent. U.C.K Then: tae vinmilly no remains of die muixl 
am. Tile Aryan invastons, which began about 18U0 B.C. may account for the bieak m the 
sequence of Indian art. It is even more atuiizmg, Uk-ji, in view of the Aryan’s profound 
effect on Indian culttirc that so many indigeji.otis irait,H persisted Desimciion by the 
invaders. :i,v well tw (he perishability of the material used, undoubicdly acctiunl for the 
disappearance OJ niimy of ihc objects by which liHlian ti adit ions were passed on during 
tliosc two thousand years following the collapse oI the Indus civilization, (Horst el nl 
1975:803) 

Ct»NCr,tl510\ 


One cun go sfieaking endlessly about die beauty that rested in the eyes of the scholars as 
well as the beauty thai rested in iltt? objects created by ihem. Then? is hardly any aspect of 
the Indus V alley people that reflect a bad msie or lack of sense of beauty, haimtony and 
proportion- Be it anhitcclun;. town planning, siatuary. Oinatiicnts an of fapidaiy or 
minor ait and crait. the sense of pniporiion and harnioiiy- Ulc haJIiiiiirk id beaut) prevails 
everywhere. Tlie most itnponanl thins wortJi^ootmg' is ihai the slandanj of k'aury. 
harmony and propmtion set by the Indus people some 5(JtHl veaii: ago have hardly been 
suspended. Take the example of town planning. Ihc art of seal making and stone 
ciigravms, the an of stone can'ing like the torso from Hmappa and King Priest from 
Mohenjodaro, The an ot smelting in in ihe case of dancmg girl from Mohenjodaro, the 
peiTcciiuu reached jo the craft ot toy making, the neJlnement.s novelty and solidiiv of 
shapes of pots take, for e.xampk\ the dish on siimd is ihc excellence or cniftsmanship in 
painting on pottery, the intersecUng circies. the iish hcaics and peacocks and bulls. 
imielo|)e, etc. You luinie any aspect of their an and craft, you find lite Indus fieoplc ni the 
apex, always ahead ot their tunc and cdvvay.v leaving IwJiind a inii! to be followed by their 
succes,sois. T'he grid iron town planning initiated by Thuin is si ill beiug InlloweU, Tlic 
house plan given by them is still considered the siandard and most traditional house in the 
country'side, Boatnien o) Sindh are copying the boats designed by ihc tndu.s people, 
fKenoyer. 1998:29), The bullock con developed by them is still found most 
cojiveniionally around Mohenjodaro and ca.sually ai Harappa, The river iranspon system 
devclo^d by the Indos people temained in vogue lill the invention of the locomotive in 
late 19" ceiuury. The modem ladies of Pakistan Mill love to adorn themselves in Ihe same 
fa-shion, a-s did the women of Mohenjodam and Harappa 5t)00 vears ago. In .short, the 
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people of the Indus valley developed llieir culture with their roots in the soil, whiclt 
xctlecis the aesthetics, tastes and potentials of the local people. It was perfect, solid and 
deep-rooted. This Is why it has persisted so long and so far. 
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TOVS IN THK INDUS ( IVIMZATUIN 

Nur^i^ Rashid 

In the study uf the itiuienni rcmiiins uf primitive nr extinct SocicUes. toys pixivide some 
useful liitiLs ai the sociologicul und technological aspects of the hy^gonc era. As toys are 
related to the sphere ol chilJhood. they cany through the corridors of lime tire touching 
human traits of'joy, humor, mimicry, pride of possession, and prohjhly also the dreams to 
create a belter world In their varying forms from most simple to elaborate, toys can be 
evaluated in the modern theory tU' education as instruments o! learnmg, and m 
archaeology as small landmaiks in the evoiiition of human iiiielkct. 

in the Indus Civilization, as in many other civilizations of comparable antiquity, there 
iUways remains the pitfall for confusing toys with objects of tiluaJ sancuty. Perhaps, all 
forms of plastic or sculptural an started from the impulse of worship ingrained iii human 
nature, *is can be judged from the U'aces in Mesolithic caves. Just us the pure science of 
the modem age has slowdy trickled out of the jumble of sitperstitioiis, rituals, and mugie 
crafts of the primitive ages, probably .so have the pure aesihciic, recreational, and 
sensuous traits in human nature in the Indus Civilization freed themselves of the earlier 
rituals. In the artifacts ol ihc Indus Civilization it looks naturally simple to distinguish 
toys from the few sculpuires of ritual significance like the bust of the King Priest, u 
nurnbcT of mother g<xldc?^s«?s [he Indu^ s€als, the etc. 

It w-ds in ilic indm Valley after 25(M3 thaf an urban culture first made ils appearance 
in Souih Asia, In the 1920s. archaeulugisis JiscoveieU large cities buik lor uwvt: than 
4fJ,(K)0 people accusLumecl lo a high standard of living. This sophisiicaied culture spread 
wiih an extraordinary honuigcneity of artifacts over an area larger than that of die 
conEemporary Ilnyptian iind Mesopoiarnian slates. (Alexandia^ ct ah I997)r The Indus 
Civiiizaiion is m\ onlv remarkahle lor its town planning and ihe buitding techniques bin 
also in mariufaciuring the miniaiufc iiems like loy^s, which reflect NaluiCv Pithawalla 
(J 9781 perceives in the art of Moenjodaro a cyclical vanaiion of excellence followed by 
decadence, wliich is characterisUC of prugtessivc cuilui'cs, Tlic sUutches of nionotonv ui 
falling ciir^’'ejt of quulttaiive features of the aits and crafts arc punctuaied with innovative 
changes and rise of the quantitadve curvx ol produceviiy= Ttic Eirt of the Indus 
Civilization is full ol vigor vinhl), symbolism and originality. 

1'ovs as social products involve two personalities* the maker or miutulaclurer and Ihc 
player ot consunicL Some linie.< on rare occasions, the I wo arc combined tn one person ^ 
that is a genius or prectH;ioiJs child who devises his own toy out of ihc raw niatciiaJ* and 
enjoys JispJay and playtng wnli ii with his companions. The quantity of toys a'covered 
Irnm Ihe archaeologies] excavations uj ilte [ndu.s sites general indicaies mass produclion 
and unifortmiy orproducis. wiih no clear surviving evidence of the later siiuaiion, 
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According to Ihc latest studies of the economic mechiinic.s in lltc urban ccmen> of the 
Indus Civiji?.aiion iKeiioyor, I9yy), there m£ty have been some tomt of inifiuiry power to 
neinibrcc social and political orders. Artisans of the [ndus cities played a .signillcunt I'ok 
by devising Jicw and mort; complex leebnologtes tlial required special knowfedge and 
inanufactuniig processes. They could produce gotxis of inferior fir Mi|>enor qualiilcs lo 
suit the parebasirtg |X'wcrs of the pootci oi al'lluenl sections of the stxriaj classes. 
Contrary to the curlier impfesMons of an egatitannn and soeialisiic society inhabiting the 
Indus Civilization, the American excavaiors at l iarappa are exerting efforts to show tliat 
in essence it w'as a capitalistic society, with means of production conirolkd by the 
miltrary and civil bureaucracy. 

SHlMnilKNlIK l )F Tl >VS 

Toys are the imitation or relleciion of the nature and of cultural components of material 
life, lafaming begins with toys well before the iniiiaiian of fomial education in aS! the 
civilizations, ages and pcrind.s. Interaction of parents with CTiild and the materials 
provided to tlie child, represent the curriculum for children’s early Icitming, Toys play an 
impoaant supportive role in the child’s developnienl, 'Hie creative use of simple, safe 
inexpensive and developmental I y appropriate mater iais. Toy.s, lac i 111 ales universal access 
to this essential iind fundamental teiu-ning process, which is proved with die existence and 
presence of abundance of loy.s from Indus Civilizaiton. 

Toys arc the tools of play, but the essence of play is the spontaneous and plea.surable 
activity thai promotes seif esteem, fine and gras> motor abdiiy, language, 
communication, cognitive ability, .social skills, norms and values of their culture Further 
more, 10 teach them how fo be the icscful part iif the social siruciure. All children bencHl 
from carefully selected toys that stimulate creaiivc iiiiei'actjon and skill devciopineni 
Toys that encourage physical activity conirihutc to actiild's over till ritoess. 

Indu-s valley people were very imicli close lo the nature, where ns Miller {I9R5), \s of the 
opinion that the Indus state saw tlic development of an Idiosyncratic form of social 
organization, which he thinks to a conscivaiivc asceticism. He suggests that the Harappan 
Hindus]! C.ivjljzation is husically oppo-sed to nature. In coiurast to his opinion, one would 
find the use of natural motifs, the presence of humajn and animal figiuines in iihundanee, 
is cnougli to ctiniradict such a conclusion. 

TtjysTKcnNf»r,(>t;i & Chaitvmnship 

^Vi^h ihe rise of cttic.s around O.C, technology' and crafts became es?^ntjal 

mechanism for creating unique objects. According lo Kenoy^er 11998) there may have 
been some form-S of military power to reinfoice siKial and puMtical order: artisans of 
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Indu^ ernes pluyed sientRcani rule by inventing new imd mow complex technologiei iliat 
Inquired special knowledge 

Dilfewnt tovs have been fooiitl fnim dii rereiU levels, sites and iittUffereni material, such 
as eoppcr/hmnze. molded laience, siouc and icirueotUi. The people ol the Indus were 
familiar with the icchmques of the plastic an. Ceramics l^camc an ^ 

when Indus civilization reached peak. On a very large scale, with uadc varitty. 
ceramics were produced to pruviik tor a himJ riuige oi appUcatioiis. Rafi (2(HX». 
perceives thill the imcgriilion of regional cohurcs not onlj crealeJ uniror^ty m styles 
Zd paiicms in various iirticks made of ceramics, it also br^vught about um^mniiy >n the 
life styles of the people itihahiting a very vast region. 1'lns umlormi y m hfe siyle ave 
osc to a common paiicm of use of ccmmics lesulMiig m tncrea.scd demand ol 
for siiectnc applications. The pmduciion of specilic ilcm.s in [urge numbeiii brooghi about 
a basic change in the prtHJuclion patterns and lechniques. 

The abundance of animal figuies at the major inbait centers suggests that Uicy 
commonlv used in household and public rituals. Another interesimg figurmes ^ 
icrracoiia'are quite common ai the larger urban centers and smaller se Ucmeats as well 
and according to kenoycr 1IQ98) Uk earlier riguTines were hand modeled, hut 
end of the Indus period many were mass^proiluceJ with molded beads an ached to a ^id 
formed body. Among the other hgunnes of bulls, hnmj^d bulls Imvc ako l>een found^me 
extremely large and clabomtely wdl defined and ts hollow molded head is fixed with 
extra care with Ihe help of carving itvols and applique. 

MOV MILK ’POYS 

Along with the hollow individual animal toys, ram figunnes on 
Chaiihudaro. its head and body arc painted with hatched design with Ueli 

Having two wheels on botli sides. 

ll« Toys ore .Ik« wilh orovablc-lreoris. One of 

Chanhudaro has ihe licad ohich is supponad by a stniif passing Ibrough a hols in lln, 

neck. Many such figurines have been ioutid from ilie sites. 

Anoiter iiHonislins toy U a ioy.cari iviih roof and s.Jo paao-y;- A sM Mgo in tanf of 
cart Is a serve as a «al lor Ihe driver. AecotU.np lo Keiuiyer (I9PK) this was l'‘*‘‘bls 
made by losl-waa casling. A second cart wilb dover was found al Cbanlutdaro and 
similar carts have been recovered from Harappa. Ftrm. .Naushiuo. a toy cjul with two 

wheels is recovered. Hidcss are present along with the length »f >«'“<1 "’. “XTo'T^he 
sidebars, and at die centei of the cart two wtwden sidebars could be estciuled below tbs 
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frame lo hold the a^ie. A Jong stick iii>ened into ihc holen at llie end of the Ciin would 
have been used to suppt>rl a yoke. 

V-VRtOt.iJi ANtMAt.S KlCl’RINKS 

Like the most common mohf an iicaJs is the diiiconi la mythical animal ilmi Greek and 
Roman sources trace back to the indiim sulxoniinciii, iMarsludJ 1^138) From Chanhudaro 
a painted terracotta JlgLuine of a unicorn is found. Unicorn found from Moenjndaro and 
Harappa is ail slightly diflercnt. Owing to the native or local artistic practice. The 
pa'seticc of itnicom figurines shows that ilie people of Indus ViUky civilization believed 
as an only mythical creature and much more the people belonged to this clan or trading 
community TIte other animal figurine.s are the toys of dag and bear with coliiirs suegcsi 
the open shows by the professionals on die streets of the ctlics with trained bean>, 
monkeys and dogs to earn money, is also proved with the discovery of the terracotta 
figurines of a begging dog from Haruppa: w-earing a beaded collar, niejic animals may 
have been i rained to aniu.se the children. 

Among the dortie.sticaied animals hull is the most common animal which show.s stylistic 
changes from the carlie.si jomed-tegs to the latter articulated legs. Water-buffalo figurines 
are found from Hurappa w'lih wide spreading horns., Numerous terracoiia figurines of 
Rhinoceros found from Hamppii painied elephant head with stylized wide spread ears 
from llarappa. Among the wild animals, tiger itgurine.s with incised facial features 
discovered from Harappa. 


From the Moenjodaro and Harappa the most favourite of all for the children there could 
be the one pets is Bunny Rabbn^s figurines; these mhbits are hollow: Besides the above 
mentioned animal toys the others are Peaoxks, Phea.sants. Pigeons, duck and the wild 
jungle fowl, are all represented by lerrucotia toys plain or painied indicate.s the people of 
Indus Valley Civilization, have given a full attention to the gnuiming of iheir children 
though representing almost all animals in lerracoua and other maierials to keep in 
constimi link with die social awareness and exposure to the life to be the successful pan 
ot their society and culture. 

Stonfwark and FArENCK Toys 

Molded faience amulets of a palm squirrel three monkeys in embrace, and a seated 
monkey show that these amulets were specially molded for children according to their 
desire atid choice, to keep their favorite animals near to themselves. Mostly terracotta 
ITgurines represent alt major wild and domestic animals, hut only a few animals were 
^‘^de ol stone or faience. Two fragmentary stone sculptures o} a seated ram were 
recovered from excavations at Moenjudiiro. (Alexander, ei ail 1987) the face of one 
figure wa.s missing, but eventually was recovered many years larer during surface survey. 
This figore depicts a large male slieep with a ma.ssive bearded jowl and curled horns. 
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Besides Slone scutpiuics of a ram. stieep Tigurines were also made in terracotta and 
laicnce, One of die mimaiurc gUizcd faience figtirmcs of sealed rams tuis a snial 
pcrforaiion near the neck so it could be worn as anuilcK Owing to ilie thick white elaaied 
surface the delicate modeling of the face goi hidden These tlgurines have been found at 
both the urban centers of Moenioduro and Harappa. 

MLLTIIHI. ANJMAJ ASO IltMAN FKIL KINKS 

Fultlier. serious ngunnes have been discovered, used as peppers or for special rituals; 
fonibinc several diffcrcni forms of animals. Two such examples discovered irom 
Nausbaro. hollow three headed figurine, reddish brown tn eokir; tiger's face is dear and 
head of a water buffalo or bull is still aiiaclicd. Another gray-colored example an 

elephant with a hollow trank, as two boras from the mission head of a water buffalo 
curve along side of the elepham’s face. One can see at the bottom jaw of a felmc with 
hared teeth at the back of tire elephant's head. l*ram Moenjodaro. an animuJ-beiided. p(>t- 
belticd. ilhyphallic hiraidn figiinne or puppet has also been discovered. 

The amazing thing is that Nuushara has the only lerracoUa figurmcs of multiple anitnals. 
where as from most of Ifie larger sites multiple-headed animals are tciund on seals, 


Ksrn.n AND WHlsl'i-ETOYS 

Similar to the other Tovs some special Toys were also manufactured to create whistles 
and sound to attract children of all ages. Such as hollow, hand modeled bird figurines of 
terracotta used as a whistle. Specially represented by pot birds such as partridges or 

doves. 

Spherical Rattles, paimed in red brown designs, on cream surface. T^ese mnsy clay 
rattles may have been used to amuse infanis to make lliem active, Bro 'cn exatnp es o 
rattles show that this type of rattle was made from two pieces of clay 
pellets fired while inside the sphere, recovered from Chanhixlaro* Simple shall balls have 
also been recovered from Molienjodaro and other sites. It is iinii^ue carved ball wit sik 
scLs of double circks ofi ciieh tiice of ibe sphere. 

Like ctjcr loys, spanning toys were also had always bean a p.iputar itnra among the 
citildien, inaile oF shell with enpper lip. For longer spin, may be for rich commiuiily anil 

terracoita’'s one for lower communiiy. 


MAN,\VOVtAN ANDCmi-lJ FUJI’RJNK 

Most of The scholars and re.scarchers Itelicve that women and mule figurines represent the 
fertility cult and moilici goddesses etc. but simultaneously it could be the pan ^ ^ 
children world. As it has been discussed that all the birds, animal, composite ammals, 
loy-cans. etc. were iii use of children, then their world would remain incomplete in the 
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MKSOPOTA\UA.N AND LNDt'S VALLEY 
INTERACTION IN MATTER OF RELIGION 

Abdul Aziz F^ixuiq 

‘Man’, ^ys Payi i-IutchiniiOn« is a rcltgious being. His religion has taken endless forms. 

His names for gods and goddesses aie numerous beyond counting. The rituals through 
which he has sought protection or blessing vary from the horrible to the sublime. Paul 
furdier eulogtzes that man has worshipped and has oflen shown a belief that he possesses 
an immortal soul." 

The scholars have divergent views os to when the images were modeled as cult of 
worship. Bui sitKC the art was closely associated with the form of worship, h might have 
developed in very remote pa.st. The field investigations in the Kachi*Sibi platn at the foot 
of the Bolan Puss have brou^t to light conclusive evidence of human setiiement at 
Mehrgarh in 7000 B.C, where they erected mud-brick houses, harvested the barely and 
hunted the animals. Besides the beautiful pottery, their consummate skill in producing the 
male and female lerracoita figurines was notable. The figurines were adorned with 
necklaces and complicated hairdo, which may have some association with the religious 
system perhaps a fertility cult to which are attached the nicely modeled figurines of bulls. 

The study of the religious art of Harappan Culture in the 3*^ millennium B.C. reveals the 
conccpi of Mother goddess. The excavations at Harsppa, Moenjodaro and Chanudaro 
have yielded numerous terracotta female figurines, practically nude, “save for a very 
abbreviated skirl secured by die girdle round the loins" These female figurines having 
full breasts, bedecked with jewelry, fan-shaped head-dress with heavy hips and dim waist 
have been idendfied as those of Mother gt^desses. The colt, says E.O. James, “was so 
essentially a product of its envtronmenl at a critical juncture in the timsilion from 
hunting and food gathering to agriculture and herding" The objects having striking 
resemblance to those of Mother goddess have been found at Jericho, Iraq Anatolian. Iran 
and Elam. Transcaspia, Egypt and Eastern Mediterranean, 

The terracotia figurines with prominent breasts, circular eyes, owj-jike nose and a slit 
marking the mouth found from Dabar Koi, Periano Chundai, Stir Jangal and Mughal 
Ghundai have been assigned to third millennium B.C In style and features they are so 
uniform that Prof. Piggoi regards them as "‘a grim embodiment of the Mother goddesses, 
who is the guardian of the dead and under world deity concerned alike with crops and the 
seed corn buried beneath tlK earth. The carving of a phallu.s at Mughal Ghundai and 
vulva depicting in the neighbouring-hood of the Perian-Ghundai shows that they had a 
fertility signiricance. 

The cult of Mother goddess is regarded as the guardian of the village and house, 
presiding over child birth and domestic affairs, li seems that the deity have been 
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prcscn-vtl in ihe uicln: m ihc witU of almosi of even 1iou>e aittl also in dwellings anil 
sti'ecK of tile principle sties of Harappan cuUure as Tuielarv’ divinities, riie seal fRim 
Harappa depicting a plani issuing from the womh of a femule deiiy represents the Mother 
Goddess as twing “the giHldess of fetiilUy/’ 


The appeaRince of a midc male homed deity, ponrayed on a .seal, iis a ihree faced god in 
ihc voga posune between four animals is a proioijpc of the hLstoric Siva as he is 
considered a.s Lord of Beisis - “Passupati. The irequeni appearance of the bull in ihe an 
of the Pte-Aiyan period suggests its sacredness and possible coniiccUon wtih religious 
cull, as Bull was the common god. worshipped in Madian, where Ha/.iat Shoaib was 
preaching the arvity of Allah. 


It is an established fact dial Ihe ftarappans tiave trade relaiiirns with Mcsopoiamiu. svhere 
the triad as those of SIN, SHAM.ASH and ISHTAR or ANU. ANLIL and EA were the 
supreme ritual cults. Similarly a >teatilc seal from Miictijotlaio estabhshev llie worship of 
a deity and the accompanying se\cn [mnisirants may be the seven planet and the deity a.s 

New Moon. 


The discovery of large niii!it>et of steaiUe seals, tablets of terracotta and Inon/e 
containing the ceniral figures of bull lion, elephant, rhinoceros, umcom and oiher 
creatures with piciographs suggest that they may be associated wnh the religious 
believes of Harnppan, As the Urahamankiil god and goddesses are normallj' esconed 
with thdr *'VAHANA” or ciirrier like bull wtih Siva, lion with Parvati^ dcphani with 
India, lamb with Sat-asvaii. duel with Bfahania and Garuda with Visnn. Even the rat is 
the vehuini of Ganeiiha. There is a possibility that the concepi ttiay have been mhenlcd by 
tliem through the traditions which even continue for centuries even tt they are ^‘cnated 
in their area of origin. A number of gods of the uiue of NiviiU like ADD. 
YAGUTH. YAHQ and NASR conliinicd to be worshipped in the Arabian peninsuta Itll 
Ihc conuue,st of Makali-iul-Mukkarama by lie Holy Prophet iPBLTIB m the S year ot 
Hijra Some of the icons were brought by AMER BIN LOHI from red sea lo the port ot 
Jeddah und enshrined them at Ka’aha. which became one of the bigge.st sanctuary of 

idols. 

The Great Hood of Noah's Uinc dcvasuucd every thing as Haarat Noah prays to Ajlah in 
Sumli Noah |l6i ‘O my Lord, leave not of the unbelievers, a single one on earth. Then 
Surah Ibraliim t91 says* "Has not the story reached you tof pcopkl of those who iw-ent) 
before votr» Of Ihe people of Noah, and AD & TInimud and those \*'ho tcamei after them. 

To t^em came with clear (signs).and in Surah Furqan (.^S> "As also;AD 

& Thamud. and the companiuiis of the Rass and mmvy a generation between them and 
then in Surah Qaf (I2j says "Before them was denied (the hcreancr) by the people ol 
Noali. the companions of Rass. the Thamud . 
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The Quninif elironnlt)gie;il index '.hoiv't ihiil filter Noah Afl. ThamuU nnJ companion of 
Raxs followed Ihem Thb wa^ the period when Harappan civilization w'as at ns zenith, 
adopted a numl^er of go Jit and goddesses but unlike Me.sopotttTnia no monumental 
building closely ivsembJing to a temple or worship hou.se have been encountered from 
the so far excavations carried «ti( at the prmctplc sites of Ehuappan cities. The high 
mound at Moenjotlani on which Stupa was built by the Biiddhist^i in the second century 

A. D. may be a high seat like Ziggurat of Mesopotamia, Tins is just a conjeciure while 
studying the other edifices aiciuiul like dis iniiy sheet. Great Baih, double ringed well, 
oval shaped well and bath moms 

While analyzing the settlements of third nnllennium BC. W'c come acros.e to Sumenan 
Ovilizaiion, Egyptian Civilization, and well established administrative scats at Madtan 
and Hejaz, During the exchange of coimnercial commodities there should have been a 
frequent inieichangc of persons (lotn one region to another. Haztat Ibihulilm who was 
bom at Vt was said to be contemporary of Hamurabi and some other opine differently 
with variation of dates of few wars but dermiteiy in the beginning of third millennium 

B. C. The destruction oJ companions of Rass (people of well) is discussed in Quran. The 
csmimetilators of Quran identify ihc welt in Mzerbiuian but at that time Moenjodaro 
CiviliZ4ition was ns>i known and. ihercfoie, serious efforts are required to identify the 
Rass. The wfiolars have idcnuricd one HANZKA BIN SlIFAN as Apostle of Allah, w-ho 
was seni for ihe guidance of companions of Rass, In the presence of conclusive evidence 
of trade relations of Hiirappiin,s with Sumerian, it is defjivitc thai the message of "DIN-I* 
HANIF* reached here and people may have embraced new religion. The visit of 
missionary people can not he mlcd out in viuw of the best navigmional acuviucs of 
Arabs. 

Hazrat Ibrahim was born in the house of Azar the lamou.s sculptor and the priest of ihe 
idol hou.se. In such circum.stances iu. jwjirayed in Surah Ana'm (76,77 & 7«) Hazrat 
Ibrahim said and considered as STAR at night Ills Lord, then to MOON as the Lord and 
also the rising Sun. When they all sei. then Ibrahim said “t H.AVE SET MY PACE FlRjyfLY 
A.MD TRULY TOWARDS HfM WHO CREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH AND 
NEVER SHALL I GIVE PARTNERS Trj ALLAH,"'’ 

While coficIudirtQ the religious believes of Harappans that they cortsider the sofar 
systern as supreme, worshipping the Mother tree worshipping but 

definitely followers of DIN-I-HANIF, who may be few in number, but when the 
believers too adopted the ways of infidels we see the destruction in 1500 B.C, As 

Surah Ibrahim (13J says "X'Erily we shau. cause the wrong doers TO 
PERISH.** ... . 
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,M\THOLOGY IN THE ART OF INDt’S VALLEY CIV ILIZATION 

Th^ piLiogriiphic 5 tcnpt on tlie seats ol MoenjtHlaro untl Hanippa (Miirshull. 1931 & Vats, 
I940)i!> undesciphercd so we Ctintioi say with conviction as to wfiat was ihcvr religion. 
There arc many iinihmpomofplnc and xooiTiorphic designs* rcUel s and stuEueties which 
held in knowing iheit religion, beliefs and practices. 

Mvth is a dramatic illustration of recording migraiuins, invasions, conque.sts. cultural aiid 
social exchange, and admission lo foreign culls. Man gave graphic answers to the 
questions he wondered about, The mystery that haunted him was birth lind death. In 
Older to understand the universe he created gods, goddesses. Iieroes and all hagiological 
legends 'fheir myths justified social sysiem and narrated the traditional rites and 
cu-sioms. Myth.s never stayed static but were remodeled according to the tieed.s. This 
change was due to many factors - trades, politics, invasion etc. It is ihroogh mythological 
subject mailer the ancient aris that we come to learn about these civilii^atioo. 

Myths are early lienee - finding answ'crs and explaining what iva-S around Ihcm, Myths 
developed when the world was young and man and nature lived in harmony. They had u 
strong connection with the trees, hills, seas and animals. Early man believed in magic, 
and that magic was the only way of getting things done. Polytheism was a w ay of life. To 
plca.se the gods and escape their wrath he made human and animal sacrifiic'e. In order to 
undereiand the natural phenomenon he created gods and this is how they undersuwd the 
invisible by the visible. 

In the earlier civilization of Egypt. Mesopotamia and Indus Valley the gods had no 
semblance of reality. The Egypbno and We.stcm .Asiatic gods were made of huge stones 
in human shape with heads of mysterious animals or animals with human heads. In 
contrast the sculpture of Indus Valley was small in size. The Greco Roman gods unlike 
the Egyptians, Mesopotamians and Indus were in the image of mao. There were noi 
grotesque rather beautiful as Homer puls it, "like a young man at the age when youth is 
lovcliesi'- (HamiUon, 1969:16), The gods of the Olympus had human qualities; they 
laughed, made jokes, were angry' and sometimes je^ous. whereas laughter in the 
presence of an Egyptian Sphinx or the As.syTian Bill was inconceivable. 

A large number of seals and figurines have been found from Moenjixiafo and Harappa. 
Seals are found in hundreds, over 1200 of them have been found at Moenjodaro along. 
Most of the seals were of steatite and square in shape. Round and cylinder seals and 
sealings with pictographtc script, have also been found. Tlie figures of animals have 
controlled realism along with stylization which also the characicmtic ol Mcsopotaima. 
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The musculariiy of unimals wils hishlightcU. Hiese rcHeci ihe keen observation of ihc 
>u>nc cutler. 

Wteiher Ihe nguies on the »:als »cre sccuhir w nelaled lo some myth^ogy ean Ik 
umicrsloed by dw sliidy ol Ihe am of olhei coWeinp.sfa.y ^ 

iniewliimse of hhas .md intlLieares on the an of Mcsopoiami.m md hdiis Valky. A gnj 
deal of inrottnalioe about Mesopotamian mythology emsta which telps 
the an of the Indua Valley. Seals discoceted at Tel Asltiar Kish .ind Ur 
lWhcelcr,lS72tlAd-l20l repfescnl Indus Valley aiiintulK, such as elephant, rhinoceros 

and buf^aloe^. 

Many terracotta and fateiice figiires arc found ftom Ihe tnto Vtdley (Tig.It. Mow of 
ihem am found .« the seals. Animal slaluehcs ate also made .ndictUtng ^ 

teligioic cull as many animal cuhs wcie pmciiced in tmcicnl tinie.s. The an.iMis mo^y 
seen in their art were the boll, buffalo, elephant. rhincicero.s, tiger, monkey, dog. squirrel. 
Uirtk, deer, sheep trarclyl Jtnd binds \ Bg.2), 

Woiship of/.oomorphic gods ami animal headed gods svas also much in practice tit Ihe 
ancient times. On Uk Indus Valley seals ■unieoni'(F^J) is 

mtsduc 15 suggested. It has a •iiiangcf In troni of il. This is also seen in Irool td mlicr 
annuals - hton, ehqiliaiii. thmnccras and tiger for the purptwe of oUenng oi food or 
iticcniic. Tins wiiSh a religious uci as praeliceti in Uiosc times. 

The bison with wrinkled neck, with a ■mange,- it, front and t|K hull with a hump arc also 
depicted on the seals. The strength and vigour of Ihe animals has been eapiuicd. 

Four seals show a tiger looking ai a man in a Uee. which he holds with one hand 

extends the otlKt. All these subjects seem to be par, of tiL " tit ® 
about hunting in it. CrucmlUe is also seen on a nundrer of seals. The scaly hide us 

roptvi.ented by lunching or dom. 

Two seals show a dtree-faced bead wearing u honard headdress wilh a vertical central 
fciiuire. The amts are laden wilh himglcs from wasi to dwulder like the Dancing Girl 

(brcjTiifC), 

On one of Qic seals u tiaurc is shown surrourtUed by anunals. On the right is m ek'phani 

of the figure is a rhimKcros and a hoffalo. Below the sum on 
which U sites me two antcli>pcs. iFig.^-A). Tlve man is in a squalled posumn if ^ a 
yuga’ position. The figiire seems to lie a deity who rules all life thLs is symboli/cd h> the 
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dcpicdon of animals. Jn imc'icnt arts [hedcpiciiort of animals showal the sirengih amJ the 
power to rule the beasis and pinny myths wcte irlaied lo (his, 

All animal «iih Uinx heads is dcpicied, Tliese J'jguivs iuv myftiokigieah Tire imuginaJion 
was vivid and intenesling dcUiils have Ireen captured by the sione-eutter rPig-d-B), 

In anuiher seal from Mixmjndaro a very interesting subject is depicted lFig.4-C). In the 
upi>cr register a deity m a pipal endostire is shown with u kneeling devotee and an animal 
probably brought for sacrillce- In the lower register are seven human figures. Here it is 
worth noiidog that hunian figurcN were not hatidlL'd with lire sJtiJl in which animals were 
made. The jnicrcsi of thc.se figure seals lies in I heir subject mutter rather their ingenuous 
artistry 

On one ol the seal a pipal tree tv shown and (mm its base spring iwo hugldy sityiized 
'unicorn’ (Fig.5-Ab Such subject was not made just for vhecr pleasure but were certainly 
related to sonic myth as wa.v practiced in MeMipotamiu and Egypt. 

From Moenjodaro in another seal ~ a nutlc deity with a vvorsliiiicL A human faced goat 
stands behind the worshiper. Below are probably seven dollied vtitarics. 

A horned tiger appears on one «( the scab. This too must be a mythological scene a.s a 
btjlFman figure is seen aiiacking it: rcmiiii.sccnt of tik* Sumet ian 'MinoiuuF. 

Another composite lignre .shows sm aniniaJ Iiead.s - ‘unicorn', bison, antelope, finer, 
while the oilier iwu are broken, ■ t> ' 

Moenjodam seals also show a man prohablj' a hern (Fig. 5-B). with his out sireiclicd 
hands holds back two rearing tigers. This is similar to a cylinder seal from I Jr. 2700 BC 
lFig.6). A hero Fighis a hull, and a 'minotaur' tights a lion. 

Another such suhjeci is the cylinder seal fn>ni Akkad showing 'Gilgamesb* in Conflict'. 
2J40-2J80 BC (Fig.7). this greai Sumerian hem hglits the celestial bull which was sent 
against him by the goddess Ishtar after lie had repufsed her advances. Rctietiliun of the 
.scene is done ftir llic sake of symmetry. 

In another sciil from Akkad Two episodes from Gilganiesh'^ life" are show fFig.Sl. On 
the left he and bi.s friend the half tnan*buJl, Enkidu are shown fighting a iitm. Lion fights 
were an iici of valor witli the people of these region.s. On the left is the second episode in 
which ’Cfilgame.sh' is shown crossing Ihc waTcre of Death m the boat of Ursharmbi in 
search of the dead companion (Myihulogy.l9k3:5S). Such scenes were common in Ihe 
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art of MusoiHHaniia. Gilganwsh itic hem has Tx:cn immonuli/etl m poems. Shera»tire anti 
an works. 

In another Akkadian cylinder seal 234f>*21K0 DC Oil^amesh is with two gods (Fig.Qi In 
the center, twin figtires of ihe hem hold a gatepost. In ilie center is a water god. w'ith two 
streams gushing from his waist, he stands in a shrine surrounded by waicr. Tins i.s 
possibly a representation of the water god Ea, in his tlwelJing, On the left is a deity in an 
anitude of worship, The depiction of all latch figures was related to mythology and those 
of Indus Valley cannoi be without such ;m aim. 

Bull worship W'a,> w idely practiced in the Middle EaM. Bull was a much-revered animal. 

It may have been w'orshiped as u helped in farming and wa.s a symboJ of sireogth. 
Different cults may have been iissociated with H, The bull was also sacred in 
Mesopotamia for example Bulls Head from the sound box. 26<K) BC iFig.lO}. Here the 
bull wa-s considered as a symbol of fenility. Its power fascinated the ancient man and he 
worshiped it. The beard may represem some .supcmalura! ainplificution of the hiilFs 
power. 

Tlic lop register of the sound box of the harp fFig.!h, shows the Sumerian hero 
Gilgimesb or god wrestling with two mait-lieadcd bulls, The contest oi forces natural and 
supernatural in the ancient w'orld is expressed as a struggle between animals and 
monsters. And man is shown overpowering these forces. 

The ancient Egyptian.^ also \'encraicd all kinds of animats, birds, and reptilej^. These were 
interred by th^hundreds of thousands at Beni Hasan, many corpses can be found there 
(Mythology. 1983:43-47). The bull Apis was honoured and worshiped at Memphis where 
he Was called 'the Renewal of Path's Life* (Mythology. 1983:43), Bull was the protector 
of artisans and ;irtisis. In 1850 oi Saqqara vast subterranean chambers were discovcreil 
where mummified bodies of sacred bulls, alter splendid funerals were buried. Roben 
Mond in 1972 discoverva! neaj Armani lire mummies of Buchis - the sacred hull whom 
the Egyptians worshiped (iNlyihology. 198.3:44). 

Oil a Hamppa sealing one side hears a figure seated with a group ol animals on his Icll 
and on the nchi a tree below which b a tiger and on the otlier side a hull and a standing 
flgiue in front of a w'ooden structure, poSvSibly a .second ligure at Us entrance. 

Another sealing bears on one side a cetiiral group of pictogiaphs with two rearing and 
confroniing animals resembling !igcr*s. on one Bank and on the other, a nude woman 
upside down giving birth to a plant: the other side has the repetition of the piciographs 
and a seated w'omari with upraised arms, it could be a scene of human sacrifice. 
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Many tcrractJiiy female rignrc.'s are temnd hi)ni the Indus Vidley (Fig. 121. Otjcs this 
rcpresciii thill they practtced tertihiy mupc? These female sianding figures ore decked 
with jewelry and elaboreie headdresses usuiiliy fjin-stiiiped or a paniucr on cilher sidti 
prohahly an incense burner or for burning lamp oil, They wear o wide girdle, often with a 
Itnncloih. We can say that she is a godde.ss of fecundity If we probe in the hisiory of art 
ive finil many fcrliUiy goddesses from prehistoric and aiicient limes. TIk swirling bre<Lsis 
and bulging belly and thighs were o visible sign. The anaiomicat exaggeration of such 
fjgiires served as feiiility fetishes therefore, ihere was no need for reaUstn, Indus Valley 
female figures seem to lie related to fcrliUiy cults. A Hguic in which a mother nurses her 
child is found from Harappa (Fig. 13), Frt>m Mehergarh IV IJanige. 198«J we liave 
fetnalc ligures (Fig, 14). We can say that ihc lemiilc figures were related to tcfliliiy. Here 
wc can also derive ihal a man, no maMer wlu're he lived, developed liU concepts about 
naliin? and its phentmnenon in the same manner and theretbre, his artistic iipprviuch was 

also similar. 

The Indus Valley tigurcs can also \k votive ftgures, as their modeling is done in a ci ude 
manner, and their eves are made large similar to Sumerian Statueiics from the Abu 
Temple, Tell Asmar’ 27(Xl-2b(Xl BC lFig.l5i which a!.w) have dispmponkimacly large 
eyes The eye fascinated the ancient niiin, the evil eye was feared and wide-open eyes 
were all seeing and vigilant, Tlresc figures with wide-open e>ra had some iwsociaiion 
with supernatural powers These probably represented worshiper, with itghity clasped 
hands across their chcsis in the luiiiudc of prayer. These votive figures were in constant 
pniy<;r lo rhe gods. The male and female staiuetU^s froni Mehergarli 8tKW BC (Fig* 16), 
had wide-open eves sjnular to the statuettes of .Abu Temple. Tliis noi only proves there 
were visual similarities in ihe arts of Mesopoiamia and ihis region but thai these Vigui^s 
tniLsi have been votive figures related to some cult. 
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SCIENTIFIC APPROAC H TO THE CACSEvS OF DECAY OF 
MOENJODARO AND ITS REMEDIAL MEASURES 


^iifdur Khnn 


Aruhiieo logical remains of Mcjenjodaro represent one of the most importatil urban ccnier 
of the Indus Valley Civilisation nourishing on the Westem Bank of the River Indus. 30 
Kju. South of l^kana in Sindh. The city has invoked the inierusi of Archaeologists and 
Scholars alike as well preserved site in the chronological bracket of 1500-1500 B.C. 
Major pan of this city was excavated by differeni Archaeologist, hut under the over all 
guidance of Sir. John Marshal from 1920 lo 1933, very professionally pubUshed in three 
ntonumental volumes entitled as Moenjodiiro and Indus Valley civtlistdtion' Its IVcll 
planned houses, roads, streets, constructional materials are seif explanatory about the 
dignity iind civic sense of the authors of Indus Valley dviUzation. 

Soon after its excavaiion.s the site has under gone a series of processes of disiniegration 
and deterioration. The rate of deterioration of excavated pan of city is painiuJly fast, 
according to the statement of the late Dr. Harold James Plcndcrleith m 1964. 

*7/r/ie site is lefi tt crumbte within u span of 30 years: 

As a rcsull of the efforts of Govemmem of Pakistan. UNESCO has contributed much for 
the precautionary measures to arrest tlie deterioration factors and also lor the restoration 
and conservation of damaged pans of the site. 

C.^USltS OF DKCAV 

The major part of the site has been built with burnt bricks of uniform size of I0"x5”x2.5” 
laid m mud mortar of considerable thickness and some times gypsum as mortars. Sun 
dried bricks also used as construcliomd material. Stone used for covering drains only. 

The soil of Moenjodaro comprises of alluvial deposits brought by the river. Thu soil 
contains loam mud with layers of sand. 

Water logging and salinity is said to be the main problems of Moenjodaro where as River 
Indus with its ever-shifling course and over flowing banks is also o threat to Moenjodaro 
remains. 
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There are numerous sources of waior causjng dcicriorution of this precious site. 

♦ Due to River Indus. Itazardous waier level ai the site always remains higher 
presently waier of irrigation is also coniribaung much in rising the water 
table, Ji has been decided to lower the water table about 10 naettrs from the 
present condiiion of 45 in above Main Sen Level (AMSlJ. According to ilic 
expens il is most imponant for arresting the ttelcrioriuion of MoenjoJaro site, 
because pure water appeared mainly with stress caused ai absorpiion state 
apart ffom transpoitaiion of salts. 

• Rainwater is causing erosion of mud bnclc. walls more siinuUaneously by the 
direct strike of raintfrops, produce water ponds due to bad drainage system 
and also due to flow stream of water causing erosion at the edge of bricks. At 
some places foundation made by debris is eroding by the stream of rain water 
falling from above. Mud monar easily eroded by rainwater. 

SAl.tMTV 

The water due to capillary rise bring soluble sails into the brick ma.somy fmm the giound 
and on evaporation leli salt over the surface of bricks [efflorescence) some times due to 
high rare of evapoKiiion the cfvstalli/ation takes place inside bricks (sub-florescence). 
Both the phenomenons cause deterioration of bricks, 

St B Son. Wa t KR Table 

The archaeological remains of Miymjodaro arc threatened by a number of desimcttve 
c!emeni,s, one of which is the rise m sub soil water. According to the findings of Mr. 
W O. Bockwiji the ruins of Moetijodaro are siiimted in a part of The Indus Valley where 
the ground level is abom 47 meters t AMSL) while the nminium flixuJ level of the river 
Indus near the site reaches to about 50 metcr.s tAMSL). Dadti Canal generally flows at 
the level of 47 meters (AiMSt). This clearly indicates that the DadU Canal flows exjcdy 
ai the some level as ihc general ground level of ihe site. The ground water (able varies 
'Iwth in winter and summer due to which the capillary rise of warer in the brickwork 
reaches upto 51 meters (AM.SLl The general water table as recorded during I990-2(MX) 
varies from about 41-45 meter (AMSL). (Ftg.I). 

Soil Sai.ts Contem 

Soil analysis of the somple.s collected from various depths at Moenjodarb site show the 
presence of the following salts: 
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Sodiuni. Potassjimi. Ciilcium, Magntsjum, Curboiiak-. Bi-Cnrbonaic, Nitrate. Nitrite. 
Chlaride and Sulphaic where Sfxliimi SvilphLilc and SiHlium Chidride found in 
abundance Tile analysis further shows ihai ihc quatiijty of sails decrease with the 
increase in dejiih. This luriher suggests that (he splits conteni ctnicemrate near ihe top soil 
due to evaporation, Salts concentration arc in abundance up to 50 ctii depth sonie times 
goes down to 1 tXl cm depth of natural soil level (Fig. II). 

Water Sai.ts Covleiv rs 

Water samples received from tube well MD-2, MD-4. MD-[5, MD'I6. MD 18 and MD- 
25 analyzed for total .saJt.s conieni show the presence of Stxlium Poutssium, Calcium. 
Magnesium, Carbonate. Bi-Carbonaic. Niiraie, Nitrile. Chloride and Sulphate wliere as 
Sodium Sulphate and Sodium Chloride found in abundance. 

< Fig. m I 

MiHSTLIRE CflNTELVl CRiHIM) 

The analy.sis of soil .samples collected from \ arious bore holes from MoenjtxUiro show 
clear difference in moisture content. Foj instance Ihe moisture coitfcni at the soil surface 
was found 0,4^.' to 0.97^ while at a depth of about 3 motel's the moisture content wits 
found 28.28% which is almost the saturation pcini. 


Moisture content data after dosing of tube wells in Scplcniber. 1997 wsls also recorded 
which suggest no change on sampling dale Oct fXS, 2rKa The data agrees with ihc 
position of water tabic before closing of tiilx; wells, which give us two thoughi.s, 

• \Mieiher during operation oi lube wells a large amount of w'ater peicolate 
from the duinaged parts of drain to the site. 

• Wheiher during the period Sep. 97 to Oct. 200<) there was a generai shortage 
of water in the area. 

Proper data about the water level of Ri ver Indus .‘VMSL near the site required alomt with 
the rainfall daia for the period. IFig lV^. ^ ^ 

Son, ^>:^fPTL^RE 

Soil temperature data colfeered during 1993-94 ironi 2 Nos. Bore Holes near piezo meter 
Nos: 4 & 8 tising thermocouple wires and digital thermoincier, shows different 
tenipcmure at different Times and depLhs. Tlie temperature also varied during June, 1994 
the temperature was recorded high upio 45 C* on the surface where as decreased upto 35 
C° at the depth of 2ft cm 

And ai a depth of 1(X> cm the miixiinum temperature recorded at .11.6 Similarly 
during January, 1994 the iimimum lempcraiurc of the surface was recorded as 18 while 
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recorded as 20 C" The icinpcndun; recorded ai die 


ill depth of 2U cm, the teiiiperaiure 
depth of llXi cm wii> 22 

t LlM Vl U- CONDi nOVS 

The climate of un iirea brings nndesii'able chiinges in the Physical, C hemical iind 
Biological properties of the monumcnis in the area, CJimaio of an area includes 
temperature, relaiive humidity and atmospheric |xil!u1nm. It is observed during my May at 
Moenjodaro WASIL ilial temperature of the site nuciiunf from 4 C in winter to 4ft in 
summer Diurnal nuctuaiion of temperature is more ihan 2tJ C® abo diurnal flucUiation of 
R.U. is quite high. During winter due to low evaporation rate salts from, while crystals 
over liie surface of brick'masonry pariicubi ly on northern side and westem side, some 
limes eastern side depend on low evaporation and under shade walls and np to 1 meter 
height from existing ground level, Tl\c sani phenomena take place at 32.8 more 
prominenily. Where its in Jiuminer the crystalli/uiion dikes place msitk bricks surtaces 
due to high rate of evaporation, which results in falling apart pieces of bricks. During 
summer the process of evapomlion is maximum vvhicli not only catalyze the process of 
sail crystallization but also causes shrinkage due to loss ot water in the bricks and 
masonry. 

Soil temperature noted al various bore holes at various depths and various times and 
seasons There is quite difference in temperature on the surtiice, al depth of 20 cm, 50 cm 
and KM) cm during winter as well as summer. Ground soil temperature remains the same 
after ihc depth of iOO cm. Mud brick wall was also subjected to icmperuiure monitoring 
at various depths duniiu various seasons so as to analyze mi>vemenl of tempemtune with 
in mud bricks. It was n'otked that in regard to soil lltere was very small change and for 
very little dcplU in mud bricks, li was observed that the lemperaitire lluctuation was only- 
up to depth of ItH) mm. Whereas after 100 mm ilepih m Mud bncks structure, 
tempenittire chatigc was found negligible Wc can assume from the data that lempciaiure 
can not go deeper than 10(1 nun m mud bricks. 

Ill Pi,ANN'Fr> EXCav a i jcr\'s 

In various one sided excavated walls, it has been observed that there is horizontal 
pressure of the soil fmm un^excavaieU side while the cvaponilion rate of moisture an 
exposed portion of wall is greater than the un excavated .side. As a result llic damage on 
the exposed side in more prominent ihiin onexposed side. In various excavated walls the 
lop is not well proiecied hence various deteriorating iactors responsible lor the damagL o 
the top of the wail con easily oi>crate. These factors include the natural vegetation, 
sunlight, inside ram. and vandalism etc. 


IMMAtiK (r,\tSKr» BV Tiff: VLSI I (JRS 


AJmosi in aJI places, the visiEor^ walk fre^iucnliy even in the po*hibited ureas, ihcreforc, 
due to unplanned lonrisis, tlic visitors dainage surfaces of the masonry. Incase of 
Mohenjodnro even ihe visiiojs' eJimh over ibe Mud brick structure orStupa’iUai is badly 
eroded mostly due to human elTcci ilian other naturaJ. biological or climatic cITect. 

rKFVUn S CONSKHVATJCIS TKHA f SJKM S 

The methods of conservatjoii inadequaie and have not been scientificallv conrnvlJed so 
pnrvious treatmetlt^ itself have become a deteriorating faLror at some places. 


Due m less know him a hage tinmher of original sTructures have been replaced by new 
material Scicntilie wwk mostly carried out by labotJfcr. less qualiHed people without 
proper pjMniiig and supervision, in some arcits decayed bncks from the base of walls 
removed tor replacement wnh new ones but due to unknown reasons left unattended 
resulting m collapsing of the wliole wall or disturbing the balance of the wait. Damp 
proor cour.se IDPO application of [irc cast concrete slabs coated with bimnten above 
ground level to block capillary rise of water, ihai result Iransponaiion of soluble salts 
from subsoil ground to llic structures, The DPC instead of lowest level of ground applied 

tht Uie rate of disintegnition of bncks 

Howevpr Jx-'^-nuse concentniimn of salts and humidity increased in tlun areiL 

lowcvcr. IDPC) IN mostly having gi>od results in keeping the sub soil water awav from 
the upper/stmefure bur u js really a ilcsinictive method, \V‘e should concenirare on non^ 
destructive or nucro dcstnictivc rnetbixls and stress upon preventive measures. 

ANAVLNtS 


^e examination ol the above results dearly show iha. various kinds of salts are found 
both in water and soil hut ScKliiiin Sulphate and .Sidium Clduridc found m abundance 
which are mote ictal for the stiimlmg tragiie ,s(ruciures. Another miporiani phenomerta 

mere^.'l A^l^Jsr 41 to 45 

me ers lAMSLi during diiferent reasons of the year. This further tells that the suh soil 

water Icvd almost remain consuini beiow 2 meters from the surface. This position could! 

howewr, be true while ihe tube wcll.s were in operation. 

i^T" icniaincd 41 to 45 meters 

vi V f f soil taken 

fram various levels also show vaneiy in percentage bu( mostly the sampler taken from 

the depth of alviut 3 melenj. during September. 1996 show almost 28 2g?t- moismre 
content re. fully saiurated. moisrure 
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The analysis of hotli water and .soil siatiplM show high sails content of dificrem 
kinds. The sod investigation shows liuii the i^uaniity of slats decreased with the increase 
in depth. The slats content are at the iowcsi below the depth of 150 cm. Another notable 
point is that the salts coiitcni was found in le.'-sen.jajmthy id die water samples taken from 
the IuItc wells near the river Indus, and in hirgc {|uantit>' I'roin the tvibe wclfs samples 
installed lowardi. paddy crops fields i.c. Dadti canal side. The anidysis of soil 
tcmpcraiure also show's vanfy due to change in, seasons and even due to ehiuige in 
daily timing.s and also according to the depth. Tliere is Ivardly any substantial change in 
lempcnrttire below 101) cm in the ground, simihiriy tlie lemperutiiic i>f Mud brick 
stnieturc.s also recorded which show high temperature on the surface. Tim llucmaiion in 
the temperature was mHiced up to the depth of 101) cm in the siructurc hut there was no 
change in leinpcmtuFc after rhe depth of ItN) mm. These reading give u,s sufTicient food 
lor thought. Deterioration in material takes place due to change in tem(»:raiurc. U there is 
no change in lem pc rat tire and it is regulated a! constant level the danger of physical 
di.sintcgraiion of the material is greatly minimiKcd. 

.According to my opinion only lowering of water table does not meant that disiutegraiion 
has stopped w'hilc the salt Hrouglil by this water gel absorbed within the ma.sonry and it 
ciiusies deterioraiion by crystallization. After towering of water table tl is most important 
to desalinate tlie struciuie.s otherwise, the deterioration is multiplied a.s hydration and 
dehydi'ation phenomenon will take place continuously 

For dcsalinaiion of bricks for the Time being and the research made to dale is only the 
Mud poulticing method explained in the authors paper on ''extmetif/n of salrs imhifi Mud 
potilfice method frtmi Moenjothtra .vtructitre" published in journal of Pakistan 
Archaeologist Forum Volume No. 2 issue No. I & II 1993. 

I will suggest that ihc process be continued in large scale utilizing Water and Soil 
Investigation Laboratory {W.ASIL1 Moenjodaro lacilitics imd expertise str that the 
extraction of sali.s is monitored al various .stages qualitatively and quaniiiatively. 

Tlii.s is eiLsily available. mex[«nsive and conventional niclluxl nomiully used in the aren 
without any skilled person.*: and sophisticated equipment. The pKreess is reversible and no 
any drawbacks reported so far. 

Where as for fragile bricks instead of Mud ptmliieiiig we can use Mud slurrie.s so as to 
protect the surface of bricks as well as con.soliiiatc Ihc surface of bricks. 1 think that dm is 
the method u> Fui natun: agiunsi nature if we use other pouliiciitg material e.g. paper pulp 
etc. that will be belter for moveable objects but lor a site like Mrienjodaro having walls 
more dian l(K) Kiii. In length is not pmcticable due to financial consirainiji. Washing with 


water U» eliminate sultis Jailed due lo Mud used os mortar and providing high 
huinidiiy to the foundation of stnjetures at Moenjoduro site. 

CONX'|.i:.S|<>N 

On the basis of available data ii is diJTicult ed reach any sidid toi'iclusion. However, on 
the basis of iJie data jviiilable. I suggest as under:- 

• The teinpemiure dws not very much after deptii of 150 cm in the ground. In 
order to mainuiin a unifomi temperatun; to slop/nniiiniizc capiQary rise of sub 
soil water tliat results in iransponation of soluble salt^ to .surface. It is 
proposed that a buffer layer of sun diied/mud bricks he provided one 
experimental basis ai one house to watch its effect, not only on the surface of 
ilie bricks so laid but also on standing structures. Laying of sun dried bricks 
on edge i.e, 6 inches deep over a layer of 6 inches sand on floors of 
liouscs/courTyiiid,s and the surrounding areas. .After removal of salts laden 
earth to a depth I it. (Site Engineer has to decide size iind shape weather 
bricks on edge or flat he appropriate or mud mortiu be needed or not). The 
bricks may be iuid in pri'per gradient to ensure etisy drainage of rainwater. 
The houses buddings desired to lie given the proposed treatment may be 
conserved before hand. The decayed bricks maybe replaced with new ones as 
in practice. The loose joims may be clcutieU properly and renUed with fresh 
mud mortar. Tlic leaning walls niay also be given proper support in order to 
check their sudden collapse. The side of walls where itiinwatcr has access he 
provided With sun dried bricks protection to keep water aw'ay from structural 
foimdaiion. 

■ Mud iKJuJlicitig / Mud sUirry application of the standing structures is essential 
to overcome ihe problem of salts, rising Itie siriiciure due to capiliaiy actions 
as well as due to liygmscopicily and air hom salts. Jt is essential to monitor 
the results of mud plasicring and further to remove decayed mud plaster in 
time as leaving ol saruruted mud plaster over the standing siructiire may prove 
more huifiirdnu.s. 7 lie process is continued and proper maintenance of Mud 
poulticing i.e. weakened, cracked and sail saturated poultice is changed 
quickly., Tlie ingredient of mud plaster i.c. sand + mud or mud + straw +sand 
need to be calculated by the site engineer In the light of WaSIL results. Mud 
plaster needs to be ajjplred up to the height of sult-soil water in the structure or 
little above, Need no to apply abtive DPC level where DPC exits. Mud slurry 
should only he applied to the bricks thai show' salt efflorescence, powdering, 
as the same facilitate extraction of .■>alts from bricks as well as consolidate the 
-surface- Apart from the same, it will also l>c useful for application below DPC 
level instead of mud piaster. 
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• The suit contcm hoih in waier and soils in Ihe areas adjoining irrigaled land 
are cjiiiic high. Mostly ric<; is cultivated on these lands tor which ahimdaiit 
water is needed. These fields are inundated with siundiug waiei Jbr weeks 
together as a result the salts on the surface niigruie towards the structures. 
There is an urgent need for stopping culuvation of paddy crops to over come 
the problem. 

• Ijcaning walls he provided with support and proper scientific investigation he 
cjirried out to know ihe reason on the basis of scicniiric analysis remedial 
measures be suggested. Presently provision of support, consolidatum of 
fotindalions. removal of earth from one side excavated walls, and ensuring 
proper drainage system is carried out. 

• Strengthening and refiUing of loosed arehiteclural elements using the same 
monujs or modified with addition of some filters etc. is carried out on regular 
basts and with proper documentation. 

• Application of sun dried bricks on top of brick wall arc continued so as to 
protect the walls from environiiicniai fiictors apart from slutTV coating. It 
should be done scientifically according lo the width, pt)sition and load hearing 
capability of the wall, 

• I .at est non-destructive teclinique-s ol analysis needed lo be applied tor 
invcstigaiion of tilting walls, e,g. TiU Momtoring Mcdiods. Geophysical 
Survey about under ground Stniclune (Seismic Velocity. Electrical 
Receptivity) etc. 

• Proper training of the personnel chemists. Engineers. Architects, 

Archaeologists. Phy.sicists. Biologists. Con.servatoi^ and providing necessaiy 
equipment, literature to enable them to work on the site and collect proper 
data and carryout further research. 

• 1 will stress upon day to day maintenance, gotxi wuich .-md waid system of the 
site, which will keep the siinciures miaci for posrenty 

• One house unit will he conserved pri.>perly, doing all the conservation and 
protection ineu.surcs. Piece meal treatment of various structures on large scale 
needs to be avoided, only the affected portion be attended, stress should be 
given to prcveniive conservation and non destructive micro destructive 
methods applied. 
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piezometer reading in meters AMSL for p^.^ for the year 1996 
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piezometer reading in meters AMSL for PZ 4 FOR THE YEAR 1997 
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Temperature Data in Mud Brick Structure (External) at Moenjodaru on dated 10-06- 
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archaeological RKSI' ARCH ckntrk at harappa 


Azet'm 

PW)Pt)SAI. 

The Harappij An:hLicotogk‘<il Reseiutli Center will he eiituhhslietl within Ihe l^epanmenl 
of Arehucology to extend cultural resouice rc^arch and management scrviccii for public 
and private agencicN iind orguni;ituiians. Tliese services include cultural resource 
maaagerrieiu studies, archaeological testing and excavation, architcciural structure 
survey, evaluation and conscrv'ution. tnutcrial culture analysis, historical rcseaa'h and 
interpretation, and a wide variety of telated technical services. The Center will be staffed 
with professional arcbaetiJogists whose combined expertise cncomptisses htith prehistoric 
and historic period sites and artifacts from Central Asia to Pakistan and heyond. The 
center's facilities include offices, laboratories, and coliectron storage wuh access to 
speciali^.cd computer and materials testing equipment. 

RK-SKARCtt t Ml.SSTON 

Tire Harappa .Archaeological Research Center is a project of University of the Punjab 
under the direction of the Department of Archaecilogy. In 2003 il will be moved to the 
irermancni facilities ai Harappa. The Center would provide opportunities for 
iiridcrgraduuie and graduate students to participate in archaeological Iteld work and 
laboratory analysis Through field schools and spimsoned research programs. Research 
activities of the Ccjiter will be sponsored by a number of provincial and federal agencies, 

The mission of Harappa Archaeological Kescarch Center is to explore, preserve, and 
exhibit the archucologicat record of Indus Valleys human slory for present and future 
generaiions. The Center will pursue a mission lo discover and disseminate the unwritten 
story of ancient lifcNtyle, accompllslmicnts. and changing natural environment. The 
Center fulfills this mission by supporting mtegrated programs of archaeological 
inve.stigations, education all outreach, and cultural stewardship. 

The Center will run and sponsor several prognnns: 

• Condue! an arehaetilngicul survey: Tlic provincial Department of Archaeology 
is charged with conducting the survey of archueological siicw in the Punjal). 
To this end. arcliaeological survey and excavation projects aie to be carried 
out by Center personnel on various contracts wiih iitovincial and federal 
agencies to assist them in their cultural resource management obligations, 
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Additionally, ih(? Gunter will conducl sun-tyii aitd excavations funded ihrotigh 
vanous grant sources. 

• I^rolect Indtis Valley regrnrt's arvlmeoto^jcal resources; Haiappa ARC will 
work closely w'ltli the provinciid [X'partmeni of Aichacotogy and federal 
agencies to carry out their cultural resource munagcinent ohUgations. to 
protect the unmarked human burials and remains and to preserve important 
lire hacolog leal sites In Pakistan. Tlie Depart men i of Arcluteology will also be 
given expen advice for the review of penriit applications for mining and 
mineral cxplciation., gravel pii.s, and oil and gas explorations. 
Recoinnieridations are to be made a> to whai steps arc necessary to protect 
archaeoJogieal resourecs. 

• Maintain reenrds r)r arcirai-otogical sites rn the Indus Valiev regitins: Tire 
Center would keep A Database of information on all known aichaeological 
sites in the region. Inlbmmtion on sites is provided by archaeologists working 
on federal, provincial, and private pioject.s and by individual scholoni. The 
Center will maintain files for archaeology to provide the only centraliited 
source of upio date informaiion for conducting research in this tegion. The 
infoimation to be stored include.s a computerized Jaiabii.se of sites, projects, 
and bibliographical references; Ries of original survey records: Survey of 
Pakistan I:.5000 scale maps of site and survey locations: and a research 
library. 

• Act as a repository for artbaeological collectlotwi; In addition 10 storing Ud 
archaeological collections, the Center will maintain a large repository of 
anifact collections belonging to various agencies. Accessioned collcciioms are 
to be housed at the Center. Many w'ouid be small .surface pickups, but many 
others represent the result.s of liorge-scade excavation projects with thousands 
or even hundreds of thousands of items collected. Along with the ajlifucis, the 
Center will maintain the entire catalogue records, field maps, drawings, notes, 
and photographs from the projects. 

• Promoie awareness of Indus Valley's prehistoric and historic heritage; The 
Center actively seeks to inform the public about regions long und colourful 
hi.storj'. This is to be carried out through talks and demonstrations for schools, 
tourists and varioLis civic orgonizaiicins, assisting niuseunis in preptiring 
archaeological displays, artifact loans to maseunw and other qualified 
in.stitutjons, and an exhibit at the ArchaeologiciU Museum at Harappa. 

Tlte Harappa Archaeological Research Center (Harappa ARC) is one component of the 
broader Institute of Archaeology and Studies at the University of the Punjab. Under 
guidance from its director, the principal focus of the Harappa ARC is lo facilitate faculty 
and student research via funding obtained from contirtcis and grams. The Center brings 
together ootisidejable individual and team expertise in ihe inanagemem of cultural 
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resources. Professional expertise wilJ be offered in piehisioric archaeoiogy generally, 
vvuh speciuiiiuTiiin in Field Archaeology. Applied Muscology, Architectural History, 
Medieval Archaeology. Archaeoboiaoy. Hurrian Osicology. arid llaked and ground stone 
analysis. 

Tlie Hiirappa archaeological Ccnlcf tHorappa ARCi may be established in 2001-02 
within the Depamnent of Archaeology to provide archaeological con.suhmg and research 
services and applied educational opportunities in cultural lesouiice manageraent. After iis 
organization, liie Center may receive over 25 research contracts and grants per year. 
Sponsors of projects include a variety of governmental and private agencies. The Center 
staff would grow to include a core of 10 profe-SsSionals and a part lime W'ork force of S 
to 12 employees. 

Mri-SElJM/GALLERIES/EXlIIlirnONS 

The permanent display of the cultural material from the region will be maintained at the 
Hurappa ARC. Harappa Museum or galleries wilt contain co]lcciicn.s from previous 
explorations as well as the findings from on-going research projects and e.xcavations. 
Some of this maienal may be loaned to other museums for traveling exhibitions and 
displays. 

l*ROJKtT EXI*LOR.Ant»N, EXCVAV\TtON, CONSERVATION 

The Harappa Archaeological Research Center (Harappa ARC) will provide 
oi'chaeologicat consulting and research services and applied educational opportunitie.s in 
cultural resource management After its organization, tlve Center may receive over 25 
research contracti, and grants per year. Sponsors of projects include a variety of 
government and private agencies, The Center staff would grow- to include a core of 10 
professionals and a part time work force of 8 to 13 employees. With Us focus on the 
prehistoric and historic archaeology of the Indus Valley region, the Center will provide 
oppQrtuniiie.s for undergraduate and graduate siudems to paiiicipaie ni archaeological 
field work and laboratory analysis through field schools and research programs. Research 
uctiviucs of the Center will be sponsored by a number of provincial and federal agencies. 

Significant research contributions should also result from Center pmject-s. Among these 
would be the study and reconstmetion of the historical settlement ul Haruppa from the 
.seventh through the twentieth centuries. Numerous projects at Indus Valley region would 
yield important information. A newsworthy piojeci will be die 
conservailon/reconsiruction of the fortification of wall and gates of Harappa, built during 
(he iuicf periods. 
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An Illicii A»ti(|U)tiirK Cimmil Uitil will function on the ImcH of the tllicit Antiquitieji 
Research Comer in the L’K with following objectives:* 

The Illicit Antiquities Control Unit will be establisheci in response to concerns exprcssctl 
about the loss li> our knowledge of the piist caused by the jJItcil excavatton of 
archaeological sites. It intends to: 

• Raise public awareness in Pakistan and i me mat ion ally about this issue 
and seek appropriate national ami international legislation, codes of 
conduct and other conventions to place resiraini upon it; 

• Monitor {lie sale and transfer of illidl anuqujtie.s within tite country 
and raise public awareness of tite scale of such sale and transfer 
overseas; 

• Develop ;ui overview of the niiiiunal and jnlematjonal legislation 
bearing on ihe.se issues; 

• .Argue, a.s a provisional measure, for the widc.spread adoption of the 
central tend of the 1970 UNESCO convention on the illicit transfer of 
cultural propeny, that unpmvcnanced artifact.', which cannot be shown 
to have been known and published prior to 1970 jihould be regarded as 
illicii and should not be acquired by public collections whether by 
purchase, gift or bequest nor exhibited by them on long-of'short term 
loan and should not be purchased by respimsible private collectors, li 
should be rccogniited, however, that local or national museums ma y on 
occasion be the appropriate repository for such unprovenaneed objects 
iLS can be shown wiili reasonable confidence to have originated within 
the territory of iheir respoasibiUiy. 

• Seek agreertrent among national organizations and niuscum.s in ihc 
coiuitp' on the appropriate policy for such boshes to adopt on the 
acquisition, display and publication of unprovenanced artifacts. 

• Seek to co-operaic with dealert and auction bouses in funhering to 
evolution towuids the understanding of such issues and the adherence 
to appropriate practices. 

• Work with the redernl and provincial Deparments of archaeology and 
other authorities to encourage the application of appropriate principles 

• Investigate and make known illicit activities rciating to antiquities in 
Central A.siu. Inin, and Afghanistiin, and to pubILsh such Information 
in the Research Journal; 

• ELstithlish working relatiorishjps with data-scarch organizations relating 
to stolen antiquities fi.e, Amiquiiics w-htch formed part of a tecognized 
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collcciion from which [hey were jilolcn) sis weil as illicitly excavated 
aniKtuiticf; which have not, so far as is known, been recognized as 
fomiing part of a public collection or a major and well documcmed 
private collection; 

* Promote educational measures, which wUI stimulate and develop 
respect for the archaeological hentage of all nations. 


HaMAI’PA |VS“nTlrn*t»KlM>L'S V^t.lj-v St'HIPi & 

A research and teaclihig inslituic may be established at Hatappa ARC to attract local and 
foreign siudenisyresearcUers imeresied in language, grammar, literature iind allied studies. 
The institute will benefit from available faciJiUcs and sen-ices such as research library, 
museum, computer section and laboratories, 

MOM'NtKSTTO THF-CREAI PF.OPLK Of HARAPFA, PAST AND PRf-SKST 

A site for the raonuraenl to the famous and historic personalities bom or passed througli 
the area around Hurappa may be selected close to the facilities of Harappa ARC and 
visible from the main road, the present villagc/river bank. The arcliitecturaJ features of 
the phases of developtncni at Harappa should be incoiporated in the design of the 
monument. The celebrities such as Alexander. Timur. Akbar. Runjii Smgh. Rai Ahmad 
Khan Kharral. Sir Robert coniniemorating their deeds as inscriptions and vi-suals on the 
monument, 

Lih»aky. Coi.iJ-:cni).N, Database ano PtULicAnoNs 

The resource Center for the research will comprise of a selection of reference diKuments, 
research reports, journals and archives. The library will work in collaboration with larger 
libraries m Pakistan and abroad to furnish copies of the desired muierial lor ongoing 
research projects and educational services. The matcnul collected during the research 
work, exploration and excavations will be catalogued and stored with the joint efforts of 
the museum and the library. The archive section will be based on conipuierized database 
and storage facilities. The publication of ne\v.sleners. journals, reports, and other 
docLinicnts will be earned out at the library and its aftdiaied agencies at the University of 
the Punjab. 

Rl-litEARCH FAClLITAnON 

The Karappa ARC will have facilities and ctjuipnicnt to support a full range of ticld and 
laboraiory investigations. Office space ctiuivalcnt to about 2,000 sq. ft. N\iih additional 
Laboratory faclliiics at the Center will be equipped to conduct a host ol analytical Jobs, 
including Ijthic, faunal, soil notation and macro botanical analyses. 
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The coniputer supporT will ntnge from the dutu processing norft'ork to Plotting* Mapping, 
GJS, CataUiging, aiuJ rciiiotc connectiva)'. There be appropriate I'aciJUics tor 
photographic processing, recording, copying, miituiscripi priming, binding and other 
services useful for the libiary. reseiirch projects and eUucaiional and publication 
programs. The nccessaiy aiTarigeinenis of cotiimiinrcaiion and transport will he made 
available for the logistics and services ai die Center and at the project sites. 

'l Ol'RKT REtTPnoN KAl.’ll.mES 

The fiiciiities ol tme or two a'scaurants and adequate provi.sion of teRtasoms foi' men and 
women will he included in the design parametei's lor the llarappa AJ^C. These facilities 
will be shaied by the residents of the Center ami an increiising number of visitors coming 
to the area for sightseeing and slide project ion/audio-visual shows, 

{)P|:N Aik .SI-TM, liVCAVAllONS VI Ha[L\P!‘A 

Museum nornudlv denoted a building cultural nitilerial to w'bich the public had access. 
During the last Tifty years, however, as museums continued to respi'ind to the societies 
that created thorn the emphasis on the building itself became less dominant. Open Air 
Museums, compnsing a senes of buildings pre.scrved as objects, and eco-muscuins, 
involving iJie interpretation of all aspects of an outdmir cnvininment, arc becoming more 
comitjon to highlight the areas of piirticular mtcrcst. Oiiidoor museums preserving 
iradiiiujial arrhiJcclure, somelimes in situ, and often demonstrating the activities 
associated wiih them, are to be found in many port-s of the world. 

Open air Museum may comprise ihc significance sites at Harappa and neighboring areas 
with strong hisEoiical a.ssociaiions, urchcoJogtea] findings and tourism polcnttul. The 
major attractions may include the cultural coniiimiiy, axchaeologrcal remains, and 
naiural/sccnic asjiects of ihe area. Hie rcleviini tinrilication and alhxation of development 
funds by the local, provincial and federal agencies will then be utilized to establish 
ncces.s 3 Ty infra-structurc and management -setup for an Open-Air Museum. Tlie pattern 
and guidelines for the similar facjlUies ma> be fomiulaied Irom examples of Open air 
MustftmLs at Goramc in Turkey. Jai Singh's Observatory at Jaipur. India and Dcji Gamle 
By-Aarhus in L'tenmark 


HARAPI'A Ba/.a vr, 

One of the most inicresting and liveU places a! the Harappa ARC complex would lie ihc 
reconstruct ton of a typical bazaar acccirding to the medieval architectural/Hrchaeological 
evidences and historical acctntnts. The bazaar may be called Ravi-Harappa Bazaar. The 
shops will supply the desired daily eommijditics besides selling souvenirs to visitors. 
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Thfit muy he e.siablished speciul mtes- and JUiops for plioiograplnc supplies, view earAs. 
repiicas and mcxlels, ktcal luindicrnlts, finxl iicitis and the produce. 

EDI C ATIONAL PHOtikAMMES KflU Sn tiPFVIS A\[>SCHOl-\kS 

The Harappu Archaeological Research Ccnier (IHarappa AftCt would offer holb 
tindergraduate and graduate siudcnls in Archaeology, Anthropology, Anchiteeiure. 
history, and Pakistan "studies an opportunity for practical training in ilic growing Tietd of 
ouluiral resource Mariagcmem, 

In conjunction with the otlerings of the Depunment of Archaeology, students will gain an 
understanding of the applied aspects of cultural Resource Maniigement Archaeology. 
These include participatiun in actual survey and e.scavalion. specialized lalwraiory 
methods and research, curaional and database management projects, pn;par‘iittoti oi 
archaeological reports for incluskm in Environmental Impact Statements, introduction to 
computer mapping and CIS, and directed arnfact atvd historical rcscaich. The 
imerdisciplinary nature of urchacological projects ciui be ob.ser\ed first hand through 
treqiicnt contact with specialists from ihe fields oj' geology, marine science, computer 
science, chemistry, physics, and lustory. The Center would annunlty award two summer 
internships for studies in Regional Aichaeology. 

Consistent with the goal of providing opportunitici; for academic and practical uiunitig ni 
[he field of Regional Archaeology, the Center will continue to enhance and develop 
educational outlets. These include Internships in Regional Archaeology (Indus Valley 
and Historical) that suppoii graduate and umlergradtuite students during summer se.ssions 
ihrough doily partiL'ipalion in supervised activitte.'i dirceity related to careers in Regional 
Archaeology. Completion of the internship will provide the student with a background in 
the process of Regional Archaeology and prepare participants for their continuing 
graduate studies and research and the job market. In the lorthcoiTiing years, the focus of 
inLcm.ship research would remaiii on the site in ihe Punjab plains and neighbouring areas, 
Jtitemsliips will also be avuilahle for undergraduate students during the university year. 
These iruernships are increasingly becoming popular elsewhere and will continue to ho 
integrated into the Centre‘s overall educationitl program. 

PRACTlClNt; cm Tt kAL RESOI MANAtlKMKVr 

A course designed to expose students To (he day-lO’day procedures o1 the cultural 
resource manugenlent endeavour, will be uflcred each semesier. The course takes a 
hand.s-oit approach through which students arc cxjHxsed to the planning, propo.sa! 
preparation, Tiekl and laboratory strategy, report preparation, and final review aspects of 
this work. The course will he a semester-long olTering. 
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The Center may ajso initiate the Lifelong Learning Program*, a cominuirig education 
program ipnnsomU hy ihe Pakisun Arcliaeologfsi Association and Institute of Architects 
Pakistan. Classes will be focused on the Historical Archaeology of the Indus Valley 
region and will mcluilc fieldwork projects ai sites along the IndurRiver. These pro|rraias 
should candle a real interest uinong the members in local ufcltaeological aciis'iiies. 

Workshop, Sprnice F\cir jties, Mun msANCK U^‘n 

Tlie maintenance unit ai Harappa ARC will provide basic and preventive maintenance 
und repair sendees. The workshop will support everytiay inuimenance jobs including 
mechantcai, cutpcniry, building repair, auto iind telephone servicing etc 
Addilionul services and personnel may be asked to join during the explorotioii/excuvation 
projects and on special uccasiotis/tourist season. 
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IRAN’S CONTklBl: nON IN INDUS VALLHY ClVII-IXAl ION 

[)r. Re/u M(hit»fuvi Svbv'/uviirir 

The Lo^lw! nmtia Dchkhtida which is Lhc ijicaitsi dictionary of Pcrsinn Liinguage iind of 
course by virtue of uuthenilc references it slioold be caiifiidered us iin Encyclopedia of 
Perstan language, says alKiui the of Smdh: 

*’ It is the name of a fiiinous and renowned land and ciftes like Kano], Lahore are? situated 
in III and it is located between India, Scsian and Kcmian". 

At least this brief introduction of Sindh manifesu the mapiininmy And vaslness of 
Sindb from Iranian mind and exprus^ion so that tirstly they Considered that place was 
famous and renowned and Secondly treated It N location being all the area between India 
uiid Iran. 

Similarly, the we know geography book ‘'Himmar--e-AqIecTn’ writes aboui the 
Sacredness and Sanctity of that place’Tn tluit iSindh there is desert where in there is a 
house named xs Bait ul Zahab tGoIden House! and snow does noi fall tip to 28 miles 
around that house whereas it falls over alt die places of this tiusert. And Uiis desen is 
known as Zoroasirian desert and Manus still honoiu' that place. 


This definition Of Sindli, which has of Course been copied by the It is interesting to note 
that Shungol and bis renowned Companitins Including the king of Sindh were the guest 
of BchranV the Sassanid King for two month there after be waived off the iribuie of his 
country. 

The above mentioned authentic pniiofs reflects that Iran close relations with Sindh, No 
Doubt the said relations, that too on head of die State level, beiwccn Iran and Sindh 
helped in creating good will between ilietu, and Iran s Contribution in this avenue 
regarding transfemiic her Culture and Civilization towards Sindh becomes Coniplelely 
evident. 

On ilie biuiis of authentic lianian sources BuzurgMchcr the intdligcni minister of 
Nuosheman devised the biwkganimon board game and then it was presented to the Roy 
of India along with a letter, Book of Anacl Raj Loghai Nama Persian to Persian 
(dictionary) complied in Intlix shows how sacred has the Sind area been to the Iranians 
froin ancicni Limes and they have been respecting it. 

Similarly, historians believe that trade and cultural relations between people of shoosh 
(southern Iran} and the Indus valley liavc been itiainiained IVoni ancient days because the 
archeological effects recovered from the ruins of Mohenjodaro, Taxila. and Harapa have 
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Slave of God, Mchwd or for example another epitaph of Ameer Uddin Makai of 
niaim who was know as "Ro.sium Dastan." 

Some times these epitaphs Simuitancously moving liic Pakistim’s nation happen to be the 
Catalysis and incll^catot^ of the rich Mamie Culture and ordering the righieoiisncss, 
Some valuable recourse like Sanadid e Sindli " complied by Prof. Dr, Maulavi 
Mohanunad Shaft and also .Miras -e -jawidan (The Eternal Hcriuige) by Dr.Kamal Haj. 
Syed Juwadi is considered to he one of the auilioniativc evidences regarding lot many 
letters and verses. Anti the Colkdion of these epitaphs in Persian Language ail over 
Sindh Is taken to be one of he nsficclioas and niamfcsliujonv of Persian Language and 
Iran Cultural role in ihe formation and .shaping of Sindh Culture and Civilization. 
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BORNZE age culture in the upper tsnus VALI.EV 

Muhuiimuiil Arif 

Tlic cultiii’e of Nortiicm Areas however, is related to those oJ Southern 

Siberia where Ofcimev culture was domiitant The niii.'icoid, a characieristic motif of the 
Okuney culture, began in llie Ihird ntillentiium BC. borne by wandehiig caltJc breeders 
and in the course of several centuries, hud undergone a marked expansion and various 
changes. It seein.t probable Ihnl the Obyncy people advattced to south its other clernents 
in their stock of symbols turn up on rocks in the Indus Vjiliey, 

Rock carvings in the Utig Shnng aicn tMaringer \m] situated almost 1700kius. to the 
SSE ( of the Altai) l>clong to “Okunoid” iraditit>n as well Dani quite coneciiy obsened 
the gieat variety of archaic peiroglyphs in respect to content and style. He oflcred. 
however, an explanation by the hypsnhesis that hunters and later on herdsman of 
Mesolithic tradition, who lived in almost inacces-siblc home land, got the chance to 
develop several regional and individual styles ot rock art, which is very expressive arid 
for us surprising and lias hurdly any parallel, elsewhere. Only later on this splendid 
isolaiioti was broken and then we meet with ilte spectrum of scripts and" iconography s 
known from other pari.s of Asia. 


During the Bronze AtJe, in third and second millennia, Northern Area.s of Pakistan are 
therefore like Ladakh and Zanskar fully related or a; lea.st coimccicd to the cultures of the 
.sieppic Bronze Age. Rook carvings with extremely strong patmaiion and styles were 
dtscovered at Thor^North site, which were dirfcreni from the Buddhist niatenal. Tire most 
interesting concentiaiion just opptJSitc Chilos was called Ziarat after a single totbb 
enclosure of a Muslim stmhecd. In some dmwings we sec cleiirly the characterisUcs of 
w'hai was called bi-triangiilar style. Tliis means that the body of the animal figures is 
considerably narrower in the middle. Some iimes we get the impression that it is 
compo-sed of two irianglu^i joined togeihcr iit u comer. 


Like Kashmir and Swat most of the prc-hisloric rock carvings should be assigned to the 
second millennium BC. This is possible with the dating of one jretrogiyph. which be 
put into a more general context, namely Chariot and an Anchor discovered At Thor * ort^ 
site. Tlie type of the chariot indicates a dale on the turn front the second 
milletinium BC tJeitmat's report "Rock art in Norihem Pakistan between 1979^1989 
unpublished). One typological group consists of curls with small disc w 
different animals, for"insianec. ox and goat, draw them, This is evidently not realistic hut 
is the expression of some religiou,v idea (Ser I980i 194-205). Tire olbci typologica group 
consists of Chariots with s[x>kes’wheels, dravvn almost exclusively hy hoijws. 1 his t^^ is 
considered as younger as compared to first millenninm BC. At the sites of Tba pan sorat 
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and fhor Nonh only aninsai clmwings in bi*lrianjjula jiiyJc alona wilh human fiMurcN in 

the skimc siyli/auon, n^ndcfcd in simple lint'?. life discovemi 

Hou-ever, then? are other huiiums depicted on a scale much larger than that of ihc 
animals. At Thalpan Ziarat drawing is oi rnan-si/e, .Amidst ttie other picture it k)Ok.s like 
a giant. He is presented only ni out lines with his feet siraiidled and his arms stretched to 
the sides. The top of Jiis head K siirrounded by sunrays. imay be) itidieaimj hair. A 
stmiJar large figuie is also seen near the moiirh of the Minar Gah. Such pictures have a 
taint simitariiy to callings on Menhirs jn Southern Siheriu and attribuicti to ilw Okunev 

1 us tiilUirc. Thecan ings in the Indus valley near Clii las mav belong to ihe same time as 
Okunev Ulus, niunejy relaiive to Bronze Age, This may indicate the mm diretiion of 

nfJinilies reicvani to Bmnze uge. Tins may indicate ihc main direction orcultuml 
allmitics relevant to Bronze Age men. living in the areas thal are now called Nonhem 

Pakistan. They had close cnnuici with Iran, Central Asia, China and Kashmir (Scr I^KO- 

2 J Oj. 

Prof. KAI^ Jctliiiar descrihed some bronze/copper axes, spnorjs. forks and rods from the 
villages of Manikyol and Gumari in darcl volley ^ from the vicinity of the same site 
where paves have been earlier located. Dr. Mughal former Director General of 
^’haeology and Museums dates ihcm lo the List quaiici of the second millennium BC 
The irmvnion axes me linked typologicaJJy whh ihsise known ffom the Meditcrraneiin 
cgii)^ Europe. Trans Caticasuin and Nonheio him. Prol. Karel kiimar further observes 
mat the tjccurrence of trunnion axes of wo.stem type in Nonhem Piikistan indicates 

Cai;ea.sian elements ,mo the stepjies and eastwards in the Pamir and then 
into the Hindukush and the JCnnikoniin 

In Yasin just by thn RiKharnnla, al Ihc of Fill Das. ihere is a boulder wiih a faint 
engraving, most probably dated prior to second millennium BC is discovered At the 
cnirance of Vasin valley am more than four tin from llie Susrciision Bndgc'ncar llic 
mou h of the Yasin nver prc-hisimic rock carving, were found, which shows bmh animal 

tak wiTh"!- wnrcilll). Ihcic should be cultural 

hnk with Trans-Pamtr enjravings. On lltc niltci hand within ShangriUa hold at Skardu. 

Mimsr' dWhTn™'' ’““"'*’"^1’''“''^'* Pre-lfishiitc engravings of men and 

an mals -all the Fgurcs arc drawn in oulhne. Wortimin ship is primitive but them is 

hJ’iWKn'"^ ‘ ?ot« Bf ■ Tr^ “ ‘'it"'" f ''ylis'K^lly iltcy can be daicrl 

^IWLcn .000 -1000 BC. In Ciipis vdley al«) prc-liistoric drawings of this period were 

fcund al several sites. At Ihc sne.s of Malujiashi, Rahimabad Das. T^m-jal. and Payutush 

drawingih wf ibexes, markhoni. huiiliiig .scenes, human figures and lim^e riders are l.Hind 
in rciCK camngs. 
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